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SECTION I. . 

OF THE ORIGINAL OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 

The vamty of the Grecians, id magnifying their 
antiquities, is remarkable in every part of their 
history. There was scarce a considerable town, 
or fiunily of any note, that did not boast itself de- 
scended from some god, and show a pedigree de- 
duced from the earliest ages of the world. This 
fabulous and extravagant nobility served for a 
common topic of flattery among all their poets, 
not to add orators and historians: too many in- 
stances of which are to be met with in the odes 
of Pindar. 

It is no wonder then, if in the accounts of their 
religions institutions we meet with the same mix- 
ture of lable, the same pretensions to antiquity, 
and an original derived some way or otlier from 
tiie gods. Their deities were bom in the fabulous 
age, and had taken possession of all Greece long 
before the birth either of history or chronology 

TOL, I. ■ 
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"Which did not come in use till some time after the 
restitution of the Olympic Games by Iphitua the 
£lean. 

Whoever, therefore, would make an inquiry into 
the original establishment of these games, must 
be contented with such an accouut of it, as was 
either invented or received by the Eleans, in whose 
territory, and under whose direction, they were 
celebrated; an aceoimt made up of fables and 
traditions. 

And indeed the Eleans are of all people the most 
to be excused for mingling iables with their ac- 
counts of an institution, that isunivei-sally acknow- 
ledged to have subsisted before the use of chrono- - 
logical dates and records : the first example of 
which they themselves gave in the register of the 
Olympic conqiier^rs, which they began to keep 
soon after the restoration of those Games; and by 
tlie invention of which they have made a sufficient 
expiation, not for themselves alone, but for all their 
countrymen. For if they have given us fable and 
tradition, where we might have expected history^ 
they have in return helped us to the means of dis- 
tinguishing thenceforward between one and th« 
•ther ; and of having truth and history, where we 
oould-otherwise hope to have met with nothing bul^ 
hh\e and imposture. 

Let them then be indulged in a vanity, which they 
ibave in common with all the nations of tlie world, 
both ancient and modem ; and in which they were 
flattered and encouraged not a little by the great 
reputation of the Olympic Games. For, to say 
troth, the sanctity and solemnity of that festival; 
the nuyesty aod supremacy of the god to whom it 
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was dedicated ; and the great value set upon the 
Olympic crowns, by the unaoimous consent of all 
Greece, were arguments sufficient to have induced 
even the most scrupulous historian to receive a 
tradition, or adopt a fable, that furnished him with 
a founder wortliy of so sacred and august an in- 
stitution. 

Accordingly, the greatest and most venerabl* 
personages of antiquity', the Idaean Hercules, 
Clymenus, Endymion, Pelops^ and Hercules the 
ion of Alcmena, have been severally introduced 
as the inventors or revivers of these games ; and, 
to support their different pretensions, reasons have 
been sought for, and arguments produced, from 
among the religious rites and ceremonies, the laws 
and customs of this solemnity. Thus Pausanias % 
for example, tells us, that these games were order- 
ed to be celebrated every five years, because the 
brothers, called the Idai Dactylic of whom the 
Idamn Hercules was the elder, were five in num- 
ber; to whom in particular, as also to his four 
brethren, an altar was consecrated at Olympia, by 
Clymenus, who was descended from this Hercules, 
and is said to have celebrated these games fifty 
years after the deluge of Deucalion. The term 
Athleta (a name signifying those who contend for 
tlie prize, called also Athlon) is by others derived 
fi'om Aethlius the father of Endymion ^, who, as 
well as his sons, is reckoned among the foundei*s of 
this festival. And as for Pelops, that hero was 
held in such high veneration at Olympia**, that the 
Eieans in their sacrifices gave him the preference, 

« Pans. lib. 5. » Ibid. r^^^n\^ 
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even before Jupiter himself; for which they art. 
leged the practice of Hercules the son of Alc- 
meoa ; to whose labours also, as Pindar informs ' 
us, they were indebted for their olive-crown. 

But, not contented with a founder who was 
mortal by his mother's side *, the Eleans have car- 
ried their antiquities still higher, and name for the 
authors of these Grames Jupiter and Saturn ; who, 
as they pretend, in the very place where these 
Games were afterwards celebrated, wrestled with 
each otIieB for the empire of the world. 

Others affirm, that they were instituted by Ju- 
piter, in commemoration of his victory over the 
TitaiW; and that Apollo in particular signalized 
himself, by gaining two victories; one over Mer- 
cury in the foot-race, and another over Mars in the 
combat of the destus. And this, say they, is the 
reason that the exercise of leaping ^ (one of the 
^ye exercises of the Pentathlon) is always accom- 
panied with flutes playing Pythian airs ; because 
those airs are consecrated to Apollo, and be- 
cause Apollo gained two victories in the Olympic 
Games. 

In this account we may observe history (for 
there is something of historical truth at the bottom 
of all these traditions) swelling by degrees, and 
growing insensibly into fable ; till by a progress, 
like that of fame in VirgiP, its bulk becomes too 
big for truth and probabiUty, and reaching at length 
from earth to heaven, it there totally disappears, 
lost and confounded with the rest of the antiqui* 

* Olym, Od« S. ' Fma. lib. y. 

7 Ibid. • JBocid. It. 
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ties ai Greece, in the cloads of mythology and 
miperatition. 

It is needless to mention the names of several 
other heroes of those early ages^ who, by different 
aathors, are said to have celebrated these Games. 
The last of these viras Oxylos, who came into the 
Peloponnesus with the Heraclides '. After whom 
followed so long an intermission of that solemuity, 
that the memory of it was almost lost. 

Tlie occasions of celebrating the Olympic Games 
seem to have been various. Sir Isaac Newton is 
of opinion *% * That they were originally celebrat- 
ed in trimnpb for victories; first by Hercules 
Idaeus upon the conquest of Saturn and the Titans ; 
and then by Clymenus upon his coming to reign in 
the Terra Curetum ; then by Endymion upon Ids 
cfmqnering Clymenus \ and afterwards by Pelops 
upon his conquering ^tolus; and by Hercules 
upon his killing Augeas; and by Atreusupon his 
repelling the Heraclides ; and by Oxylus upon the 
return of the Heraclides into Peloponnesus/ Tliis 
opinion may be very well supported out of ancient 
authors. Pindar expressly tells us, in his second 
Olympic ode, that Hercules instituted this festival 
to Jupiter, on occasion of the victory he obtained 
over Augeas. But tlie oracle delivered to the Pe- 
loponoesians, at the restitution of these Games by 
Iplntos, says, they were celebrated first by Pisus 
m honour of Jupiter *' ; tlien by Peiops twice ; 
first, upon his coming to settle in Greece, and a 
second time at the funeral of (Enomaus ; and af- 
ter him by Hercules, in memory of Pelops '* ; at 
9 Pan». lib. ▼. »« Chron. p. l«6. 
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whose death likewise, as Velleias Paterculos in- 
fonus us, they had before been celebrated as 
funeral games by his son Atrens ; upon which oc- 
casion, says the same author, Hercules came off 
victor in all the exercises. And indeed this ac- 
count of the occasion of celebrating the Olympic 
Games is very agreeable to a custom which, as we 
learn from Homer, Pindar, and all the Greek 
writers, prevailed very much in those heroic 
ages. Games, with prizes for the conquerors, 
were the usual compliment, and made up the great- 
est part gf the ceremony at the funeral of every 
person of note and quality. Tlie expense of these 
Games was sometimeaNbome by the relations and 
friends of the deceased ; as we may see by the ex- 
ample of Achilles, who out of his own treasures 
gave the prizes, and those of no inconsiderable 
value, to tlie conquerors in the Games by him cele- 
brated at the funeral of Patroclus. Sometimes 
the funeral was at the appointment of the public ; 
and an anniversary solemnization of Games was 
•naeted in honour of the deceased : such were 
those instituted by a decree of the Syracusians '^, 
as a perpetual memorial of the godlike virtueA of 
Tiraoleon their deliverer and legislator. 

To one or other, therefore, of these customs, in 
all likelihood, was owing the original of the Olym- 
pic Games -, as also of those celebrated at the Isth- 
mus of Corintlj, at Delphi, Nemea, and indeed in 
every considerable town throughout all Grecca. 
It is jiot so easy to assign a reason how those cele- 
<>rated at Olyropia came to have the rank and prt - 

'3 PJHt io Timol* Google 
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ceilency of aU the others ; some of which were^ 
dedicated to the same god, and coald boast as 
venerable and as ancient a foundation. But what- 
CFer may have been the reason of this prelerence, 
all the people of Greece acquiesced in it, and 
agreed to bestow the first honours upon the Olym- 
pic conquerors '*. 

It cannot, however, I tiiink, be pretended, that 
these Giames were in any very great estimation be- 
fore the time of their >estitution by Iphitus. This 
may very fairly be concluded, as well from the di- 
versity and uncertainty of the acconnts'conceming 
the original and authors of them, as from the silence 
of Homer, who in the catalogue of the ships (where 
he takes occasion to inform the reader of the name 
and situation of the principal towns of Greece) 
makes no mention of Olympia ; nor, when he speaks 
of Elis and the river Alpheus, as he doth in many 
parts both of the Iliad and the Odyssey, does he 
give the least hint of the Ol3mapic Games; though 
we are told by other authors tliat they were cele- 
brated by Pelops the grandfather, and afterwards 
in his honour by Atreus the fatlier, of Agamemnon. 
Homer, besides, makes frequent mention of Games, 
and particularly at the funeral of Patroclus intro- 
duces his greatest heroes contending in the very 
same kind of exercises with those practised in the 
stadium of Olympia : upon wliich occasion, bad 
the Olympic Games been then in such estimation 
as they are said to have been, one may believe he 
would not have failed making some mention of 
iliOtti ; as well to render more illustrious the majesty 
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of AgamemnoD, the gaienil of the Greeks, whose 
grandUlather Pelops was worshipped equally with 
Jnpiter at that solemnity, as to show from so great 
and august a precedent the high value of the 
honours paid by Achilles to his friend. 



SECTION II, 

OP THE RESTITUTION OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 

IpHiTUS, king of Elis, is by all authors said to 
have restored the Olympic Games: which is not 
precisely true in any sense. For if by the Olym- 
pic Crames be understood the religious policy and 
ordinances of that festival; the general armistice 
or truce that always accompanied its solemniza- 
tion ; the public mart ' or Ikir then held for the 
benefit of commerce > and the period of four years 
called the Olympiad ; all these he cannot so pro- 
perly be said to have restored, as to have been the 
first author and institutor of them. For of most 
of these tilings there is no mention before his time. 
Besides, allowing it to be true, that there were 
Games celebrated at Olympia even so iar back as 
the golden age, and that there was a temple and 
Bacrifices of tiie same date to Jupiter Olympins ; 
it does not appear any where, as I remember, that 
all the Greeks were concerned in tliose sacrifices, 
or invited to partake in those Games. It should 
«eem,on the contrary, by what has been said above, 
that they were celebrated at unequal distances pf 
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tme, «n private and particular occasional and in 
compliance rather with ^hion and castom, tiian in 
obedience to an ordiDance, that required tlieir so- 
lemnization at certain and stated periods. If by 
tiie Olympic Games be meant what is more gene- 
rally understood by those words, the gymnastic 
combats and horse-races exhibited in the stadium 
at Olympia, he cannot be said to have restored tlie 
Olympic Games. For Pausanias ^ tells us, that he 
restored only the foot-race; the other exercises 
were afterwards added by the authority of tlie 
Eleans, according as they discovered or recollect^ 
ed what had formerly been practised m that solem* 
mty. 

But Ipbitus indeed may with great justice be 
styled the founder of the Olympic Games. For he 
seems to have been the first that reduced that fes* 
tival into a regular and coherent system or form ; 
united tiie sacred and poUtical institutions; and 
fave it, by the establishment of the Olympiad, 
that principle of life and duration, which enabled 
it to outlive the laws and customs, the tiberty, and 
almost the religion, of Greece. 

The occasion of the re-establishment of the 
Olympic Games was as follows : 

Greece at that time being torn in pieces by 
civil wan ^^ and wasted by a pestilence ^, Iphitus, 

' lib. ▼. 3 Faoi. lib. ▼. Phlegon. Eiueb. Chron. 

* In the fragment of Phlegon, (from whence the greatest 
ptit of the following acconnt is taken) Lycurgos, the lawgiver 
of Sparta, and one Cleostbenes of Pisa, are joined with Iphitus 
ia rotoffiag the Olympic Games. That thia acconnt, which 
Bakes Lycnrgns cotemporary with Ipbitus, cannot be recon. 
tiled with dironology, the reader ma^ see in Sir Isaac Newton's 

Digifeed by Google 
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one of the descendants of Hercules, grandson of 
Oxylas, and king of Elis, conceraed at the calami- 
ties under which his country then laboured, had 
recourse to the oracle at Delphi, for a remedy to 
those evils; and was told by the Pythoness, that 
the safety of Greece depended upon the re-esta- 
blisliment of the Olympic Games; the non-observ- 
ance of which solenurity had, as she told them, 
drawn down the indignation of the god to whom 
it was dedicated ; and of Hercules, the hero by 
whom it was instituted. She ordered him tliere- 
Ifore, in conjunction vnth the people of Elis, to 
set about restoring the celebration of that festival, 
and to proclaim a truce or cessation of arms to alt 
those cities who were desirous of partaking in the 
games '. The other people of the Peloponnesus, 
whether jealous of the pre-eminence claimed by 
the Eleans on this occasion, or from a spirit of dis- 
cord and dissention, refusing to comply, sent a 
common deputation to Delphi, ordering their de- 
puties to interrogate the dieity very strictly con- 
cerning the oracle lately reported to them : but 
the priestess, ever ready to authorize the schemes 
of kings and legislators, adhered to her former an- 
swer ; and commanded them to submit to the di- 
rections and aHthority of the, Eleans in the order- 
ing and establishing the ancient laws and customs 
of their forefatlicrs. The Peloponnesians then 

Chronology ; even admitting, ythat seems to be intimated by 
Phlegon, that there were two kings of Elis named Iphitns, be- 
tween whom the same author reckons twentyoeight Olympiads 
to have passed, during wliich time the solemniMtion of the 
Olympic Games was intermiKeil.— Bat 9t this mor«.here«ft«r. 
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sobmitted, and allowed the people of Elis to hold 
their festival^ and proclaim a general cessation of 
arms. Thus were the Olympic Games established 
by the authority t)f Iphitus, king of Elis, under 
the direction of the Delphic oracle, seven hundred 
and seveuty-six years before the birtli of Christy 
and nineteen or twenty before the building of 
Some, according to the common chronology, but 
one hundred and forty-nuae according to Sir Isaao 
Newton*. 

In this institution there are three things to be 
considered: first, the religions ceremonies; se- 
condly, the period or cycle of four years, called 
the Olympiad; and, thirdly, the games, compre- 
hending the equestrian and gymnastic exercises. 
Of each of which I propose to give as full and par* 
ticnlar an account, as I have been able to collect 
from the imperfect relations of Pausanias, (who 
yet 18 more coitions on these subjects than any 
other ancient author) or from the short, and often- 
times obscure, hints and allusions scattered up and 
dovra the works of almost all the Greek writers, 
as wall in prose as in verse. 

* See Newton^fe Cfaron. p. S7, S8, 
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SECTION III. 
OF THE RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES. 

Oreece indeed (says Pausanias ') aboiRids with 
•pectacles, which even in description cannot fail of 
exciting onr admiration : yet (continues he) there 
is no one solemnity among all these, transacted 
with so much religions pomp and care as the £leu- 
fiinian mysteries and the Olympic Games. Bat as 
neither Pausanias, nor any other ancient writer 
now extant, hath thought fit to give us a complete 
and circumstantial account of the several rites and 
ceremonies observed on these solemn festivals, 
(some of which, especially those in the Elcnsinian 
mysteries, all the Grecians held it unlawful to di- 
vulge) we can only frame to ourselves a general 
idea of the splendour and magnificence vrith which 
they were performed, by taking a view of the tem- 
pies, statues, &c. of the deities to whom they were 
consecrated. Those of Jupiter at Olympia, which 
alone relate to my present subject, are thus de- 
scribed by Pausanias, in the fifth book of his jour- 
ney through Greece. 

* The temple of Jupiter,* says he, * is erected on 
a consecrated piece of ground, called the Altis, an 
antique word, appropriated to this sacred inclo- 
sure, and made use of by Pindar *, who tells m 
that this hallowed area was set apart and dedicated 
to Jupiter by Hercules himself. The temple is 

» Lib. V. *omm(9%y^' 
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irailt in the Doric order, and surrounded on the 
OBtside with a periHyle or colonnade. The whole 
edifice is composed of a heautiful sort of marble * 
found in that country. Its height to the roof is 
sixty-eight feet, its breadth ninety-five, and its 
length two hundred and thirty. The architect 
was libon, a native of that country. This temple 
is notjoovered with earthen tiles burnt, but with 
marble brought fix>m Mount Pentelicus, near 
Athens, and cut in the form of tiles \ On each 
comer of the roof is placed a gilded vase, and on 
the top of the pediment a statue of Victory, gilded 
likewise, under which is hung up a golden shield, 
with the figure of the Gorgon Medusa carved upon 
it The inscription on the shield imports it to 
have been a gift of the Tanagreans, who, being io 

' Of this stone or marble, called pants, Tbeophrtstiu, and 
FOny after hiao, inforniB va, that it resembled Farian marble 
Is colour and hardness, bat was not so heavy. 

4 The art of cutting marble into tiles was so extraordinary, 
that B>ca of Naxas, liho first invented it, thoagbt proper to 
perpetnate the honour of hia Invention by an inscriptioiii which 
may be seen in Paasanias. 

The famoos temple of Minerva at Athens seems, by Wheeler's 
dewriplion of it, to have resembled this in so nmny particnlars, 
that we may, by reading that description, be enabled more 
dearly to understand this given by Paasanias of the temple of 
Olympian Jnpiter. They were both probably bnllt aboat the 
tame time, and each of them adorned with a statue made by 
the same admirable artist. Wheeler says, that the height of the 
eohunaa, which mn ronnd the temple of Minerva, were forty. 
two feet ; whence by the mles of arcbitectare some jadgroent 
may be formed of the whole height of that temple, and perhaps 
some probable conjectare of the height of this, which Pausanias 
•ays waa alxtyeight feet, but whether to the top or lh« boUom 
«r ths pcdhneBt, I \iwrt Uw learned t» determine. < le 
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alliance with the LacedaeraoDians^ and having oi^ 
tained a victory over the Argives and Athenians 
near Tanagra, had consecrated the tenth of tha 
fipoils to Jnpiter Olympius. On the cornice, 
vrhich runs round the temple on the outside over 
the columns, are hung one and twenty gilt shields, 
a present of Mnnmiius the /Roman general, who 
conquered the Acfaaians, and took and destroyed 
Corinth. 

' In the front pediment is a piece of sculpture, 
whose subject is the contest between (Enomaiii 
and Pelops in the chariot race : each of whom if 
represented as ready, and just upon the point of 
entering on the course. In the middle is a figure 
o£ Jupiter ; on his right-hand stands CEnomaii8> 
with a helmet on his head, and near him his wifs 
Sterope, one of the daughters of Atlas. Before 
tlie horses, which are four in number, appears 
Myrtilus, the charioteer of (Enomaiis, and behind 
him stand two other men, who ^y though their 



s It appears from this passage, and some others in Pausaoias, 
tiiat the andeut Greeks, among ^bom the arts of statuary and 
painting, at least the former, were carried to a perfection nol 
yet equalled by the moderns, thonght it no disgrace to the finest 
performances in each of those kinds, to add the names under 
the several figuresr or a general inscription explaining the sub- 
ject, and pointing out the principal personages therein repre- 
sented. Whether this was any real disfigurement to tlK>se ad- 
mirable works> I will not take upon me to determine ; but it 
certainly was of use, especially in historical pieces, intended to 
deliver down to posterity the memory of any great action, and 
the chief persons concerned in it.' Pausanias himaelf, who 
leems to have been a very learned antiquarian, found the ad- 
vantage of those little explanatory ifiscriptioni in mauy in> 
KUGes, as might easily be sbowfitt^ed by Google 
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Mines are not inscribed, seem to be two grooms 
ittending on the horses of (Enomaiis. In the cof- 
ner of the pediment is represented tlie Cladeus, a 
river which next to the Alpheus is held in the 
greatest honour by the fUeans. On the left band 
of Jupiter stand Pelops and Hippodamia^ the cha* 
rioteer of Pelops, his horses and two grooms, and 
in the angle is figured the river Alpheus. This 
whole piece of sculpture is the workmanship of 
Psonius of Menda, a city of Thrace ; but that in 
the pediment of the back-front was done by Acal- 
meiies,.who lived in the time of Phidias, and was 
tecond to him alone in art and genius. In this 
pediment is represented the battle of the Centaurs 
ind the Lapithae at the marriage of Pirithous. In 
the middle of the piece stands Pirithous-, near him, 
ou one side, appears Eurytion carrying off the 
bride, and Gseneus coming to the assistance of 
Pirithous: on the other side, Theseus with his 
kittie-axe combating tiie Centaurs. Among the 
Centaurs is one represented running away with a 
young virgin, and another carrying- off a beautiful 
bey. This subject, as I imagine, was chosen by 
Acalmenes, because Pirithous, as he had learned 
from Homer, was the son of Jupiter; and Theseus 
was the fourth in descent from Pelops. Over the 
sates of the traiple, in Uke manner, are exhibited 
most of the labours of Hercules, as the hunting of 
tbe Erymanthian boar, the story of the Thracian 
I>iomede, and of Geryon. In one piece Her- 
cules is represented as going to ease Atlas of his 
^rden, and in another as cleansing tlie stable of 
Aogeas. Over the gates, on the back part of the 
teaple, the same hero is seen fighting with an Ama- 
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Bon, from whom he tears away her belt : there aUo 
are figured the stories of the hind, of the Onosaiaa 
bull, the Lemaean hydra, the Stymphalian birds, 
and the Nemean lion. 

* As you enter into the temple through the brazes 
gates, you perceive on your right hand, standing 
before a column, a statue of Iphitns and his wife 
Ecechiria, who is putting a crown on the head of 
her husband. In the inside of the temple also are 
hiuges of columns, which form porticos (or isles) of 
a great height ; between which you pass on to tiie 
statue of Olympian Jupiter. There is also a wind- 
ing stair-case leading up to the roof. 

* The statue of the god, which is composed of gold 
and ivory, is seated on a throne, with a crown upon 
his head, resembling the leaves and branches of a 
wild olive. In his right hand he bears a statue of 
Victory, composed likewise of ivory and gold^ hold- 
ing in her hand a sacred fillet or diadem, and wear- 
ing a crown upon her head. In his left-hand ia a 
sceptre of exquisite beauty, inlaid witli all sorts of 
metals, and bearing an eagle perched upon it. The 
sandals of tiie god^ as also his robe, are of gold. 
The latter wrought over with all sorts of animals 
and iQowers, particularly lilies. The throne is 
diversified with gold and precious stones, with 
ebony and ivory, and painted with ttie representa- 
tions of divers kinds of animals. About it also 
are many figures in sculpture ; four Victories, for 
instance, in the attitude of dancers, round the up- 
per part of each leg of the throne, and two more 
at each of the feet. On those legs also, which snp. 
port the forepart of the throne, are carved sphinxes 
devouring the Tbebaa chiidreoi and under th# 
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iphmxes, .\poIlo and Diana ttlaying with their ar- 
rows the cbildreo of Niobe. Between the legs of 
the throne run four pieces, in the nature of braces. 
Upon that which fronts the entrance are seven 
figores ; the eighth by some unknown accident has 
clbapp«u^. Those figures exhibit a representa- 
tion of such exercises as were practised of old in 
the Olympic Games, before boys were admitted to 
contend in them. Tradition, however, informs us^ 
that the figure, which is binding its head with a 
fillet or diadem, resembled Pantarces, an Elean 
boy^ with whom Phidias was enamoured, and vihOf 
in the class of boys, gained the wrestler's crown in 
the eighty-sixth Olympiad. On the other braces 
is represented Hercules with his band of warriors 
^ghting against the Amazons. Tlie niunber of 
figures in both groups b twenty-nine : Theseus is 
placed among the assistants of Hercules. The 
throne, besides its own proper legs, is supported 
likewise by four columns, of an equal height with 
tile legs, and placed between them* No one is 
permitted to go under the throne, to view it in the 
inside, as is allowed at Amyclae, where I had liberty 
to view the inside of Apollo*s throne. But at 
Olympia the throne of Jupiter is inclosed by a 
kind of wall, on purpose to keep the spectators at 
a distance. That part of the wall which (aces the 
^tes of tbe temple is stained with one colour only, 
namely, a sky-blue; the other parts are painted by 
Pauenns, who in one piece hath represented Atlas 
bearing up the heavens, and Hercules standing by, 
and offering to ease him of his load : in othersare 
leen Theseus and Pirithous ; a figure of Greece, 
and another bf Salamis, holdin| in Ig^^^ one of 

YOIr. I. * 
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those ornaments that are nsoally placed either m 
the head or stern of a ship. In others are repre- 
sented the combat of Hercules with the Nemean 
lion ; the violence offered by Ajax to Cassandra ; 
Hippodamia, the daughter of CEnomaiis, together 
with her mother: and Prometheus bound down 
with chains, and Hercules looking on him. For 
Hercules, among the otlier exploits attributed to 
him, is reported to have released Prometheus from 
his bonds^ and to have killed the eagle which was . 
sent to punish him on Mount Caucasus, where he 
lay bound. The last piece presents Penthesilea 
giving up the ghost, and Adiilles supporting her ; 
and two of tlie Hesperides, bringing some of the 
golden apples, which were committed to their 
custody. 

* Tliis Pansenus was the brother of Pliidias, and 
the same who at Athens, in tlie portico called Pee- 
cile, painted the action of Marathon. 

•' On the upper part of the throne, over the head 
of Jupiter, Phidias has placed en one side the 
Graces ; and the Hours (or Seasons) on the other ; 
each, three in number, and alike daughters of Jiipi. , 
ter, Recording to the poets. The footstool of the 
god is adorned with golden lions, and a represen- I 
tation of the battle between Theseus and the Ama- 
zons ; the first exploit of the Athenians against a , 
foreign enemy. The basis, or pedestal, which 8ns. 
tains tlie whole work, is enriched with many otlier 
ornaments, and figures in gold, all of which have 
some relation to Jupiter ; as the sun mounting his 
rhaiiot, attended by Jupiter and Juno, and one of 
the jGcices, next to whom stands Mercury, and 
next to Mercury, Vesjta. After Vesta is seen Cnpi^ 
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receiving Venns rising oat of the sea, and the god- 
dess Persuasion placing a crown on the head of 
Venos. Here also ^re the iigores of ApoUo and 
Diana, of Minerva and Hercoles, and on the low- 
est part of the basis, Neptoneand Ampbitrite, and 
the moon riding on a horse ; for I take it to be a 
bone, though, according to others, that goddess is 
carried by a mule, and not a horse. I am not igno- 
rant that some people have undertaken to give the 
exact dimensions of this statue of Jupiter Olym- 
pios, yet I cannot applaud their skill, since it ap- 
pears to the eye much larger than the dimensions 
assigned by them. The Eleans tell us, tliat Jupi- 
ter himself bore testimony to tlie art of Phidias, 
for that statuary, when he had completed his work, 
begged of Jupiter to give some token of his ap- 
probation, if he was pleased with the performance ; 
upon wtiich, say they, the pavement was immedi- 
ately struck with lightnmg, in that place, upon 
wbidi a brazen urn is still to be seen as a memorial 
of the miracle. That part of the pavement which 
is immediately before the statae is composed of 
black marble, surrounded with a circular rim of 
Parian marble, raised about it like a step, on pur- 
pose to contain the oil that is poured into it, in or- 
der to preserve the ivory from being injured by 
the damps arising out of the ground ; the Altis, 
where the temple is erected, being wet and 
(narshy.' 

To this passage, translated from Pansanias, I 
JibaU add another, taken from Strabo *, in wbich are 
^ome particulars relating to this famous statue and 
fee temple, worthy of our obdervation ; 

'Wb-^*Ced.vGoogle 
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* The temple' says he, ' stands in the Pissaa 
division, little less than three hundred stadia dis- 
tant from Elis ; before it is a grove of wild olives, 
within which lies the Olympic stadium ; by it passes 
the river Alpheas, running from Arcadia south- 
west into the Triphylian sea. Olympia at first de- 
rived its reputation from the oracle of Olympian 
Jupiter; and though this oracle fell afterwards into 
decay, yet the temple retained its ancient honoar. 
But its present greatness and magnificence is owing, 
undoubtedly, to the Olympic Games, and to the 
number of offerings and donations brought thitber 
firom all paits of Greece ; among which is a golden 
Btatue of Jupiter, presented by Cypselus, tyrant of 
Corinth. But of all these, the ivory statue of 
Olympian Jupiter, made by Phidias of Atliens, is, 
by %, the most considerable ; the bulk of wfaich 
$s so vast, that the artist seems, in my opinion, to 
have deviated from tlie rule of proportion ; for al- 
though the temple is of the largest si;Ee, and the 
god is represented sitting, yet he almost touches 
the ceiling with his head ; so that were he to rise 
fout of his throne, and stand upright, be would 
/carry the roof along with him '. 

^ Phidias was much assisted in the compositioii, 
the colours, and particularly in the dnipery of this 
statue, by Panaenus, a painter, his brother and fel. 
low-workman; many of whose paintings, and those 
?irery admirable, are to be seen up and dovm the 
temple. There is a tradition, that Phidias being 
asked by Panaenus, by what pattern or idea he in. 

7 The height of (be temple, according to Pansanias, was 
Bixty>cigbt feet ; hence then it appears, that the itafoc, ^ith its 
throne and pedeBt9l, was near sizlyeight feet in height. 
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tendted fo fiame his image of Japiter, answered^ by 
lliat given in the following terses of Homer : 

TTiis said, hii kingly brow tbe sire indin'd. 
The large black carli fell, awftil, from behind. 
Thick shadowing the stem forehead of the god; 
Oljmpos Crumbled at the' almighty nod 8.* 

How well the performance answered the great 
idea of the statuary, may be conjectured from what 
Polybius ' relates of Lucius .ffimilius, who, enter* * 
ing into the temple of Jupiter at Olympia, and con- 
templating the statue, was astonished, and saidy 
that, in hu opinion, Phidias was the only man who 
had succeeded in representing the Jupiter of 
Homer ; and that, though his expectations about 
Olympia had been raised very high, yet he fonnd 
they came far short of the truth. 

Quintilian remarks of Phidias *°, that he succeed- 
ed better in the statues of his gods than of his 
men; and that, in works of ivory, he indisputably 
excelled all the world ; of which, to say nothing 
of his other performances, the image of Minerva 
at Athens, and of Jupiter at Olympia, were evi- 
dent proofs; whose b^uty, continues he, seems 
to have added reverence even to religion itself; so 
nigh does the msyesty of the work approach to that 
of the Divinity, 

Before this statue hung a veil or curtain, of 
woollen cloth, dyed in Phsnician purple ", and 
enriched with Assyrian embroidery; an offering 

* Flrat Book of Homer, by Tickell. 
9 In Fragment. FolybU, p. 101*. Edit. Casaub. ct apud 
tkidara, voce OiiJiaf. 
»• lutiU libs xii. cap, 19. " Paw. *«' 
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made by king Antiocbus. This curtain is not 
drawn np to tlie roof, tike that in the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, bat let down to the pavement. 

I shall not follow Pausanias any further, in Ids 
account of the many rich votive offerings or dona- 
tions, sent to Olympia from ahnost all parts of tha 
heathen world, and lodged m or about the temple 
and Altis of Jupiter Olympius ; or in the templea 
of other deities ; and in buildings called treasuries, 
erected at Olympia by several states, in order to 
receive and keep the presents which at any tima 
they had vowed to Jupiter; and perhaps the money 
destined to defray the expense of the sacrifices to 
be made at the solemn festival of tlie Olympic 
Games. The reader, who is desirous of knowing 
more of these several particulars, may find them 
in Pausanias ; a French translation of whose jour- 
ney through Greece, by the Abb6 Gedoyn, was 
published at Amsterdam, in four vols, octavo, in 
1733. In tlie same author he may likewise see a 
long list of statues of gods and heroes, of Olympic 
conqueroi-s, emperors, and kings, &c. to give an 
account of all which, would can7 me too far from 
my subject, and swell this dissertation to an uurea- 
flonable bulk. It may be sufficient to observe, that 
their number was prodigious, and their value al- 
most inestimable ; as they were many of them 
composed of the richest materials, and made by 
the most eminent statuaries of Greece. What is 
here said in general, joined to the description of 
thestatueof Olympian Jupiter, the masterpiece of 
Phidias, and therefore very justly esteemed one of 
the wonders of tlie world, may serve to show how 
Mberal and magnificent the GreekB were, in wliat 
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rdtkie^ to the worship of tlieir gods ; and to giver 
OS a just conception of the pomp and splendour of 
the Olympic Games, the first and the most august^ 
of the four great festivals of Greece *% by way of 
eminence styled sacred ; a character communicated 
in some degree to those, who obtained the crowns 
in the several Games, which were always exhibited 
in these religious solemnities. 

The sacrifices offered to Jupiter upon his festi- 
val were answerable to all this magnificence ; I say 
thesacrUices offered at ttie time of the celebration 
of the Olympic Games ; for though the Eleans *^ 
paid their devotions to him every day throughout 
the year, yet Lucian assures us ''^ that Jupiter wa» 
wont to take it very kindly, if a stranger offered 
him any sacrifice in the intervals of those games.' 
However, it was then made up to him ; for then 
not the Eleans only, and the candidates for the 
Olympic crown, but all the principal cities of 
Greece, made their offerings to the Olympian Jupi- 
ter ; as may be collected from a passage of Plu- 
tarch, in his life of Demetrius ^K These offerings 

" Hie other three were the FythiaD> Iflthmian, and Kemea* 



'3 Paus. Ub. V. >4 De Sacrls. 

'^ Utat this iK-as a general' custom observed by t6e Greeks 
upon their festivals, at the Olympic or Fylliian Gainei« &c. il 
ftuther evident from the following pasiage of Livy, who, speak< 
ioK of the games that L. £miliaa Paalos celebrated at Amphi- 
Polis, after hia victory over Ferseoa, baa tbe»e words: < Nam eC 
anificam omois generis, qui ludicram arlem fuciebant, ex toto 
orbe tenrarum multiludo, et albletarum, et uubUiuro eqaorum 
eonvenit, et legaiioues cum victimis, et quidqaid aiiud deonua 
hominumqu* cautifiari magais ludis iu Qi»cA aolet.' Lib. 
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, were conunitted to tlie care and conduct of depii* 
ties solemnly appointed for that occasion^ ancf 
named The5n. How considerable they were, we 
may, perbaps, m some measure, guess from tbose 
prepared by Jason, against the celebration of the 
Pythian games. This Jason, by a decree of all 
the people of Thessaly, had been appointed tfaeir 
general *^, a dignity differing in little, besides the 
name, from that of sovereign : npon the approach 
of the Pythian Games, he ordered, by a prodama* 
tion, all his cities to fiit up so many oxen, sheep, 
goats, and swine; and though he imposed but bf 
moderate quota upon every city, he got together 
above a thousand osen, and more than ten times as 
many smaller cattle. He promised likewise to re- 
vrard wilii a crown of gold that person, who should 
produce the fattest ox, fit to be put at the head of 
•uch a herd of victims. I will not say that the 
offerings of every city in Greece were to be com- 
pared to this of Jason. He represented all Hies- 
saly, and, as the deputy or The6rus of a whole peo- 
ple, collected the contributions of the several 
states or cities. Athens perhaps, and the other 
principal states of Greece, might do the same for 
all the cities that were under their jurisdictions. 
There are also some private reasons assigned, that 
may account for tlie extraordinary preparationa 
made by Jason. He is said to have had some 
thoughts of aspiring to preside at those Games '', 
and to hold, by his own authority, the festival in 
honour of Apollo. 
That private persons also, those especially who 

»• X«o. G. Hisl. lib. tI. «7 Xen. lib. v** 
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M pined the honour of an Olympic victory, 
lometimes made very smnptuoos sacrifices to Ja- 
piter, may be inferred from ivhat Athenaeos relates 
of Aldbiadesy who, having gained the first, second, 
and fourth prkes in tiiie chariot race, feasted the 
whole multitude of Grecians, that were gathered 
together on the aceount of the Olympic gamer, 
' with the victims offered to^ Jupiter. For at all 
great and solemn sacrifices, the victims were gene* 
rally shared among those who were invited to the 
SKrifice, only a small portion of them being con- 
nuned upon the altar. And it is probable, that 
all those, who from several parts of the world werer 
assembled on these occasions at Olympia, were 
Subsisted chiefly by the sacrifices provided by 
every city of Greece ; of one or other of which,> 
every private Grecian had a natural right to par- 
take. This consideration, added to ^e motives 
of religion and vanity, whose influence on tho Gre- 
cians, ever reckoned a superstitious and ostenta- 
tSous people, was always very powerful, may in^ 
doce us to conclude, that the whole apparatus of 
the sacrifices, furnished by every state, was, on 
this most solemn festival, exceedingly sumptuous 
sod magnificent. 

The principal altar ", upon which the sacrifices 
to Jupiter were consumed, was phieed in the mid«' 
way between the temples of Juno and Pelops; and 
was, by way of eminence, distinguished by the 
name of the altar of Olympian Jupiter. This 
altar, as some say, vras built by the Idsean Hercu- 
les ; or, as others, by the heroes of the country, 
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about two generations later. It was compo8e<^ 
(says Pausanias) of the ashes '^ of the victuns^ 
mixed np with the waters of the river Alpheus. 
No other water would do, as both Plutarch *** ancf 
Pausanias pretend; the scholiast upon Pindar's* 
tenth Olympic ode says the same thing ; and hence 
is inferred the great ndfection which Jupiter is said 
to have had for that river. These ashes were 
brought every year on the 19t}i of March out of 
the public hall, by the priests or augurs ^' *, who^ 
tempering them with the waters of Alpheus, made 
a sort of plaster, wherewith they crusted over 
the altar. The whole height of this altar was 
twenty-two feet ; to the top of which, where the 
victims were burnt, the priest ascended by steps, 
crusted over in like manner with ashes, from the 
plinth, or lower basis, where the victims were 
brought and slain : the circumference of this basis 
was ot^e hundred and twenty-five feet, and to thir 
they mounted by steps of stone. 

During the time of sacrifice the ailtar was crown- 
ed vdth a garland made of the branches of a wiiit 
olive '*. 

As it was not possible to temper into mortar tbo 
ashes with which this altar was iiicrusted, with any 
other water than that of Alpheus, so neither w^as 
it lawful to employ, in the burnt sacrifices, any 

19 As tbt altar could not be composed entirely of that mate* 
tlal, Pausanias can only mean in ibis place, Uiat it was daubtsd, 
or crusted over, with a liiod of mortar made of asbes ; and, 
indeed, he soon after makes use of a word which imports n« 
Biore. 

^ Pint, de Orac. def. -i Paas. lib. #. 

w Ibid. r- T 
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•Hier wood then that of tiie white poplar. The 
original of this custom is derived from Hercules^ 
the son of Alcmena^ who first brought that tree 
into Greece, and made use of that wood only in 
the sacrifices, which he ofiered to Olympian Jupi- 
ter. Among the ministers or servants of the altar^ 
there was one, whose business it was to furnish 
those who came to sacrifice, as well cities as pri- 
vate people, with these holy faggots, at a certain 
priee. 

Besides tliis statue and altar, thus peculiarly be* 
longing to the Olympian Jupiter, tliere were many 
more, both altars and statues, erected to the same 
god, under different appellations; but as they have 
DO relation to the Olympic Games, I shall pass on 
(without taking any further notice of them) to 
some others, tiiat always bore a part in the solem- 
nities of this festival. The cluef of these were 
ux altars, consecrated^^ by Hercules to twelve 
gods, who were always worshipped, two at eack 
altar, by the conquerors in the Olympic Games. 
The first altar viras dedicated to Jupiter and Nep- 
tune, the second to Juno and Minerva, the third to 
Mercury and Apollo, the fourth to Bacchus and 
the Graces, the fifth to Diana and Alpheus, the sixth 
to Saturn and Khea. 

Tliere were, besides, several other altars, upon 
which the Eleans sacrificed on these occasions; 
whose names, as well as the order of the sacrifices, 
luay be seen in Pausanias. To these may be added 
others, upon which, it is reasonable to suppose, 
lome or otiier of the competitors for the Olympic 

sj Scbol. ad ?uul. Olymp. Od. 6. 
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olive made their ofierings, according as llie office 
of the seTeral divinities, to whom they were con- 
secrated, related to the exercises in which they 
were severally to engage. Of this number was 
the altar of Mer<Siiry, oilled Enagomus, from hia 
presidmg over Che gymnastic exercises; this, witii 
another sacred to Opportunity, was placed near 
the entranee of the stadhtm. The altar of the 
nymphs, sumamed CaUistephtmi, or the nymphs 
presiding over tlie crowns of victory. The altars 
of Good Fortune, of Victory, of Taraxippus, o£ 
Neptune, of Castor and Pollux, and many others. 
And, indeed, there was not a deity in the wliole 
Grecian calendar, who had not either a temple or 
an altar erected in the Altis, or sacred territory of 
Jupiter: as if the Eleans had resolved that their 
Jupiter should be in every thing the copy of Jupi* 
ter in Homer: and appear at Olympia with as lai^ 
a train of deities, as was accustomed to attend his 
summons upon Mount Olympus^. 

The Eeechhiay or cessation of arms, which al- 
ways accompanied the celebration of the Olympic 
Games, comes properly under the head of religion, 
as it owed its original to the authority of the Del* 
phic oracle; and the religious strictness, with 
which it seems in most instanoes to have been ob- 
served, to the pious respect and veneration with 
which the Greeks regarded the august solemnity of 
the Olympic festival. AU the cities of Greece, at 
I have already shown, paid their devotions to Jupi- 
ter upon this festival ; which, however, in the time 
of war^som^ of them must have been necessitated 
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tft neglect, bad not tlie god opened the passages 
to bis altar, and allowed a safe conduct to his vo- 
taries, by enjoiniDg a forbearance of hostilities to 
all diose who were willing to pai'take of the games 
institated to his honour. 

It appears from a passage of Thncydides, which 
I shall produce in a following section, that the 
Eleans first proclaimed this cessation of arms in 
their own territories, and then in the cities of those 
states witb whom they were at war ; and that it 
took pbice from the time of the first procbunatton 
of it at Elis, This was the method when the Eleans 
themselves happened to be engaged in a war; and 
I suppose that tiie same method was observed, even 
when the Eleans were at peace ; tbe cessation was 
proclaimed first in Elis, and then in those states 
which were at war with each other, who were 
obliged to forbear all acts of hostility from the 
date of that proclamation; which'might easily have 
been known, if the duration of this truce was fixed 
and certain, as most probably it was. But, npon 
both tbese pouits, we are reduced to mere coi\jec- 
tare ; no ancient writer, that I know of, having 
given us any clear account of either. The Games, 
strictly speaking; held but five days ; but the can- 
didates for the Olympic crown were obliged to 
repair to Elis, at least thirty days before the Games ; 
yet, I think, it cannot from thence be certainly in- 
TerrMl, that the cessation commenced thirty days 
before that festival ; though, if it did not, we must 
»appo«e that a free passage was granted, on all 
sides, to those who had entered their names as can- 
didates for the Olympic crown ; wliich they were 
obliged to do, aome time before they repaired in 
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person to Elis. Perhaps a careful examination ol 
the progress of the Peloponnesian war, a minute 
detail of which is given by Thucydides, might 
throw some light upon this matter ; but as I have 
not leisure for such an inquiry, I shall leave it to 
tiiose who may think it worth their while to engage 
in it**. A cessation of hostilities for some time, both 
before and after the Olympic Games, was doubtless 
necessary ; and the advantages accruing from it to 
the whole Grecian name were so apparent and so 
considerable, that tlie Eleans thought proper to dis- 
tinguish Iphitus, the author of it, by erecting a sta- 
tue to him, even in the temple of Olympian Jupi- 
ter, with another emblematical figure (for so I 
take it to have been) of a woman named Ecechiria 
(a Greek word, signifying a cessation of arms) 
placing a crown upon his head. 

Though, with respect to the other states of 
Greece, the tranquillity enacted by the laws of the 
Olympic Games was but short and temporaiy, the 
people of Elis had it in their power to enjoy the 
felicity even of a perpetual peace, had they been 
wise enough to know how to use or value their im- 
munities. War could never approach their territo- 
ries, without drawing down upon the invader** the 
vengeance of Jupiter. For Oxylus, being by 
the Heraclides reinstated in Elis, the kingdom of 
his ancestors, and appointed guardian or curator 
of the temple of Jupiter Olympius, obtained of 
them, under the sanction of an oatli, that the whole 
district of Elis should be consecrated to Jupiter ; 
and that not only those who should invade it^ but 

*5 See Thucyd. lib. ▼. c. 4942edbyG(3f Strabo, lib. viii, 
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•those who also should not defend it when invuded, 
^old he deemed accursed. Hence it came to 
pass, that the Eleans not only neglected to fortify 
Elis and their other towns, but gave themselves up 
so entirely to agriculture and the pleaiinres of a 
coontry life, that how wealthy soeyer they were 
grown, they could not, as Polybius observes, be 
drawn from thence '^ to inhabit then- towns. The 
consequence vras, that Elis indeed grew rich and 
populous ; but as at the same time it hiy naked and 
defenceless, those riches served only to invite an 
enemy, and that populousness did but augment the 
calamity of war; which, nevertheless, would hardly 
have fallen upon them, had they not, of their 
own accord, departed from the sanctity of their 
character ; and brol^ down those fences of reli- 
gion, which the oracle, and the general consent of 
all Greece, had planted round them. They could 
^t, it seems, be contented with peace, though the 
greatest of all blessings, while it shackled their an^ 
bition ; nor were they vrilling to provide sufficiently 
against a vrar, at the expense of forsaking their old 
manner of living : to which, even in the midst of 
war, they were entirely addicted : they were, there- 
fore, very justly censured by that wise historian, 
for Imving so inconsiderately lost their immunities ; 
and very wisely admonished by him, to retire onoe 
more witliin that magic circle, which, in his opi- 
nion, none would have been suffered to pass over 
^ith impunity, had any one been daring and imr 
pions enough to have attempted it. 
They eiyoyed their tranquillity, however, fpr a 

37Iib. ir^ Digitized by Google 
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fonsiderable time, with some few interrapdons j 
occasioned by a dispute between them, the Pi- 
teans and Arcadians, relating to the soperinten- 
dency of the Olympic Grames ^. Yet so great a 
regard did the Grecians in general pay to these 
holy people '9, that when any troops were to march 
through their territories, upon their entering into 
the borders of the Eleans, they ddiyered up their 
arms, which were restored to them again upon their 
quitting that country ^*. This state of security 
and peace, while the otiier cities of Greece were 
confounding and destroying each other wi& mutual 
and intestine wars ^', was accompanied with great 
simplicity and innocence of manners, the usual at- 
tendants of a country life ; and EliSy the earthly 
kingdom of Jupiter, seems in this point also to 
have resembled his heavenly dominions; irom 
whence, as we are told by Homer ^, that deity 
had for ever banished Ate, the goddess of 'discofd 
imd injustice* 



SECTION IV. 



OF THE OLYMPIAD. 



Though the great advantages accruing to history 
from the institution of tlie Olympiad be universally 
acknowledged, yet have historians taken no notice 
of its original. They have told us, indeed, that it 
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WIS iostitiited by IptritaB, and timt it was a peri<Hl 
•r cycle of Ibar yean. The ridicnloos reason ai- 
signed for it by Paosanias, would induce one to 
belie?e tiiat th^ knew no more ; and yet it ti cer« 
tain, that the Tetraeteris, or period of four years, 
was almoftt as old as tlie religions of Greece, being 
■sed in divers of their sacra, or religioas festiyals * ; 
as the Panathenaea, Mnssea^ and many ottier, be- 
«des the Olympic Games. The silence of the an« 
eicDt historians upon this point is so remarkable, 
that a learned modem % who has been at infinita 
pains to settle the chronology of the ancients, 
takes great glory to himself for having disc4)vered 
the tme scarce of this sacred period ; and unravel- 
led all the intricacies of the Olympiad. From 
Inm, therefore, I shall borrow chiefly what I have 
to say upon this head. 

The Greeks, iuqairtng of the Delphic oracle 
eoDcemiog their solemn feasts and sacrifices, re- 
ceived for answer, that they would do well to 
sacrifice k»1» r» Udrpub xal xa]» Tpia, accord- 
ing to the custom of their fathers, and according 
to three things. Which last words diey interpreted 
to signiiy days, months, and years. They accord- 
ingly set themselves about regulating their years 
by tiie sun, and their months and days by the ap- 
pearances of the moon ^. By this method, they 
were in hopes so to order their festivals, and times 
of sacrifice, as always to make their offerings pre* 
dsely upon the same days, and the same months in 
the year -, which, they imagined, would be pleasing 

» sir T. Newton's Chron. p. 75. 

» Jo. Scaliger, Anirnad. ad Eus. Chron. Vo. Viih 
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and acceptable to tiie gods, asd cooseqvratly be* 
lieved that to be the iDtention of the orade. This^ 
bowever, could only happen when the solstitial 
conversions of the sun, and the eqninoctialSy should 
^etnrn to the same places in the calendar year. 
After trying in vain many forms and combmatioos 
of years, in order to fuUil the oracle, tliey at length 
hit upon one, which seemed to them admirably 
calculated to solve all difficulties, and answer their 
purpose. Their year was made to consist of 360 
days, with two additional days ; and their months 
of thurty days each ; from one of which, however, 
in the course of four years, tfaey took a day ; by 
this means their Tetraeteris amounted to 1447 
days. Sometimes a whole month was intercalated, 
and then the Tetraeteris consisted of 1477 days. 
And thus they flattered themselves tliat; they had 
punctually fulfilled the oracle ; for they sacrificed 
according to the year and the month, because the 
month was full, as consisting of thirty days; and 
the years thus made up of complete months, by 
means of these intercalations, returned to their 
beginnings, at least pretty near the matter. And 
this is the reason that the great festivals of the 
Greeks were solemniied every fifth year, after an 
Interval of four complete years ; as, for example, 
the Panathenaea at Athens, and the Olympic Games 
in Elis, whidi were celebrated every fifth year 
npon the fiill of the mooo* This last circumstance 
I^ndar^ alone bath discovered to us; and his 
f choliast at the same time infi>rms us, that those 
Games were sometimes celebrated in tiie nine and 
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fortiedi, and sometiines in the fiftieth month; that 
is, sometimes in the month which the Eleans call 
Apollonins; and sometimes in that named by them 
pSirtfaeniDS ; which seem to answer to oor months 
of July and Angost. Accordingly we find by Sca« 
liger's tables^ that the Olympic new moon fell 
wmetinies in the middle or latter end of July, and 
lometimesin the beg;inning of Angost, for that fes* 
tifal never preceded the summer solstice ; which 
the ancients placed always upon the ninth of July, 
10 that the Olympic moon was the first new moon 
after the summer solstice. This gave birth to tlie 
intercalary month, and occasioned the variation 
in the Tetraeteris, which consisted sometimes of 
forty-eight months, and sometimes of forty-nine. 

Tins is the doctrine of the Olympiad, without a 
perfect knowledge of which, it wiU be but labonr 
lost, says Scaliger, to go about setting the Grecian 
chronology. 

And indeed, as the Olympiad is the only era 
which the Greek writers make use of, it will be 
difficnlt for a man to understand the dates of facts 
mentioned by their historians, or to accommodate 
their chignologyto that of other nations, without 
his previously knowing both the precise time of 
the year on which every new Olympiad began, 
and the number of years and months of which 
tiiat period consisted. 

Bat how necessary a thorough understanding of 
tiie Olympiad is to those, in particular, who engage 
m chronological inquiries, may be easily imagined 
from its great usefulness in such kind of searches ; 
the consideration of which, transported the great 
Scaliger almost beyond his sense a^J*^*** ^***' 
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having panned fais im|iriry from the first, ori^inaly 
or chaos, if I may so speak , of history, amid the 
gtimmerings of an ambignons and altegorical tradi- 
tion, the monsters of a iabulons and hieroglyphic 
age, and the devions and perplexed conjectures of 
chronologists, coming at last to the Olympiads, like 
one, who, after having wandered all night in a wide 
and pathless forest, unexpectedly discovers, at 
break of day, a fair and open causeway leading 
through a rich and cultivated country, thick set 
vrith towns and villages, breaks out into the ibl-.. 
lowing rapture : ' O ! how fortunate is it, that the 
ancient Greeks slionld take it into their heads to 
celebrate, with so much devotion, every fifth year, 
their Olympic Games. Hail I venerable Oljrmpiad ! 
thou guardian of dates and eras! Assertrlx of his- 
torical truth, and curb of the fanatical licentious, 
oess of chronologists! were it not for thee, all 
things would still be covered under the black veil 
of darkness ; since there are many, even at this 
day, whose eyes are dazsled and blinded at thy Ins* 
tre 1 3y tliy means, not those things only, that have 
happened since thy institution, but those also that 
were done before thee, are brought tolid^t; as the 
destruction of Troy, the return of the K^clides, 
the Tonic migration, and many other; for the know* 
ledge of which we are indebted to thy divine as- 
sistance : by the help of which, also, we are emu 
bled to fix the dates and epochas of the holy scrip. 
tnres! notwithstanding what silly and ignorant peo- 
ple advance, who say, that without the holy scrips 
tares there would be no coming at the knowledge 
of thy epocha ; than which nothing can be imagined 
ore absiird find monstrous.^ gted by Google 
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Bot DotwithstandiDg this enthusiastic exdama- 
tioDy chronologers are far from being agreed about 
tbe precise time upon which the Olympiads be- 
gan ; some dating Uiem from the victory of Cone- 
bus the Elean, and others ^ throwing their original 
thirteen, and even eight and twenty Olympiads 
backwarder. But this was done by the artificial 
chronologers, who, to accommodate the Olympiads 
to their systems and computations, have added to 
their antiquity 113 years, as Sir I. Newton^ oh* 
serves. Iliis great man has thought it worth his 
while to examine their hypothesis, and to endeavour 
to establish the old chronology upon surer and 
better principles. I will not presume to say whe- 
ther he has succeeded in his endeavours or not : 
that most be decided by far much abler and more 
learned men. In the meantime, I think it a piece 
oif homage due to the acknowledged supremacy, if 
I may so speak, of his abilities, from one who in 
this case must submit to the authority of others, to 
prefer the authority of Sir I. Newton, before tliaC 
of any other name in the world. 

Chronologists, however, in all their computations, 
agree to reckon downward from that Olympiad in 
which Corcebus the Elean was conqueror; with 
whom also the list of conquerors begins. This 
list is very usefiil, since the Greek writers frequently 
maik the Olympiad by no other designation than 
the name of the conqueror. 

Before I conclude this section, it will not be 
amis^' to take notice, that Ensebius tells U9 from 
Afiicanns, that the word Olympia, in tlie Egyptian 

9 £at. Chroa. ^ Chifoaf, p. n. 
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language, signifies the moon ; which was so called^ 
because once in every month she runs through the 
Zodiac, named Olympus by the old Egyptiaos. 
This etymology of the Olympiad, though mentioned 
by no other author, will appear the more probable, 
when we consider that the Olympiad was a Inoar 
cycle, corrected, indeed, by the course of the sun ; 
and that the Greeks had their Tetraeteris from 
Egypt 7 ; out of which fertile nursery they likewise 
originally transplanted their arts and sciences, 
their learning and philosophy, their religion and 
their gods. 



SECTION V. 



OF THE RELLAN0DIC8, OR PRF8IDENTS OF THE 
OLYMPIC GAMES. 

The right of presiding at the Olympic Crames 
was attended with such dignity and power, that the 

Eleans, who had been in possession of it even from ' 

the time of Iphitns, were more than once obliged \ 

to maintain their title by force of arms against i 

their neighbours and rivals, the Pisseans and Area- \ 

dians : whose pretensions, though founded, as Dio- ^ 

dorns Siculus ' observes, upon no better authorities % 

than old fables and antiquated precedents, were i 

yet esteemed, by these envious or ambitious people, \ 

sufficient to authorize a war, and justify their break- V 

ing through those sacred laws, which enjoined a tin 

7 See Scaliger in Eos. Cfaron. and Kewtool Chron. 
>Iib.xv.c.». Dig,.ed by Google , 
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eeantion of arms to all the states of Greece dar- 
ing the Olympic festivaP : for in one of these 
qoarreky the Pisseans, joining with the Arcadians, 
who were then at war with the Eieans, entered the 
territories of £lis at the yery time of the celebra^ 
tion of the Olympic Games; and being met by the 
Eieans, who immediately took to their arms, there 
ensued a very sharp engagement, in the view of 
all the Grecians, who were assembled from all parts 
to see the Games : and who stood peaceably and 
aloof from danger, with their garlands npon their 
heads, looking upon the battle ; and distinguishing, 
by acclamations and applauses, every action ot 
bravery on either side. The Pisaeans, in the 
conclnsion, having obtained the victory, presided 
for that time over the solemnity ; but the Eieans, 
afterwards recovering their privilege, left that 
Olympiad out of their register. They had twice 
or thrice before obliterated, in like manner, those 
Ofympiads in which the Pisfeans had presided; 
till, irritated at length by the frequent revival of 
thcae grouncBess pretensions, supported only by 
violence, they, hoi their tarn, made an irruption into 
the country of the Pissans, and destroyed the city 
of Pisa so utterly, that, Pausanias says, in his time 
there was not so much as a ruin remaining ; the 
witole space of ground, upon which that city had 
stood, being converted into a vineyard. The city 
of Olyropia, indeed, was in the territory of the 
Pisaeans \ bat was takenf from them by the Hera- 
elides ; (who, npon their return, made a new divi- 
lioii of the Pelopomiesus) and was given to the 

a lb.:.v.c.9. f«e««%^ 
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Eleam. The Pisaeans might from hence derive if 
claim to Olympia; but could never found any right 
of superintending those Games, of which the Eleans 
were the founders, as Strabo observes, and over 
which t£ey were appointed to preside by the ex» 
press commands of the Delphic oracle. 

The office of HeUanodiCy or president, was at 
mat exercised by Iphitos alone ^, and contuined 
ibr the space of two hundred years to be executed 
by a single person, who was idways of the fiuuily 
of Oxylus : but in the fiftieth Olympiad the super* 
inteudency of the Games was committed to two, 
chosen by lot out of the whole body of the Eleans; 
and in the 75tb, the number was increased to nine ; 
three of wliich had the direction of the equestrian 
exercises, three presided at the petUaHUoHf and 
tiie remaining three had the inspection of the other 
Games. IVo Olympiads after, a tenth ^as added ; 
and in the one hundred and third Olympiad, the 
college of Hellanodics consisted of twelve, Bn- 
swering to the tribes of the Eleans, out of each of 
which was chosen one Helhmodic. The Arcadians 
shortly after, having vanquished the Eleans, took 
from them part of their territory ; by which means 
the number of their tribes, and tliat of the HeUa> 
nodics, was reduced to eight ; but in the one hun- 
dred and eighth Olympiad they returned to the 
former number of ten, and kept to it ever after. 

J cannot find precisely at what time the Hellar 
nodics entered into office; nor how long they con- 
.tinned in it. Pausanins ' informs us, that for tea 
mouths preceding the Games they dwelt together 
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It W^ in a bouse appointed for them, and firom 
flience called the HeUanodieeum: at which timci 
I thinky one may very reasonably fix the date of 
tlidr commission. These ten months they employ 
ed in qoalifying themselves for the high and impor** 
taut character of judges of all Greece, as their 
title imports : for which end they were carefully 
iostnicted in every particnkur of their duty by a 
Mt of officers, called the goardians of the laws ; 
and attended daily in the Gymnasium upon tiie pre- 
paratory exercises of all those who were admitted 
to be candidates for the Olympic crown. These 
were obliged to enter their names at least ten 
months before that festival, and to employ part, if 
not the whole, of that time at £lis, in exercismg 
themselves -, as shall be set forth more fully in a 
following section. Tliis time of preparation was 
not more serviceable to the candidates than to the 
Hellanodics themselves \ who were by these means 
faniished with frequent opportunities of trying their 
own abilities, exerting their authority, and slidmg, 
as it were, imperceptibly into the exercise of that 
office, which, as it placed them upon a tribunal to 
which all Greece was subject, exposed them at the 
same time to the observation and scrutiny of a 
most awful and innumerable assembly, whose cen* 
(ure they could not hope to escape, but by the 
strictest and most exact impartiality. 

But as there are other requisites towards the ol> 
taioiog the character of a wise and impartial judge, 
besides the knowledge and practice of the lavrs, 
^e Hellanodics took all imaginable precautions to 
^eep their judgments from any bias, by prohibiting 
iDy of their colleagues from cont^ding m tho 
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eqnestrian exercises; by making it a law to them- 
selves, not to open any of the recommendatoiy 
letters bronght to them by the Athletes till after 
the contest was over; and by laying themselves 
under the obligation of an oath, to proceed accord- 
ing to tlie strictest equity in those cases wherein 
they were left to the direction of their consciences 
alorife^. This oath was administered to them in 
the senate-house of the Eleans, before the statne 
of Jupiter Horcius, upon tbeir finishing the exami- 
nation of the boys, and the under-aged horses, that 
offered themselves to contend in the Olympic sta- 
dium ; the reason of which shall be assigned io ano- 
ther place. That they were sworn also upon their 
entering into office is very probable, though not 
mentioned by any autlior. Another check upon 
the Hellanodics was the liberty allowed to any one 
who thought himself aggrieved, of appealing from 
their sentence to the Senate of Elis ; an instance 
of which is to be met with in Pausanias. Enpoli- 
mus, an Elean, having been declared victor in the 
foot-race by two of the three Hellanodics vrbo 
presided over that exercise', and the third having 
given sentence in favour of his antagonist, Leon of 
Ambracia, Leon appealed to the Senate of Elis, 
and accused the two Hellanodics of cormption. 
It appears, however, that their sentence was rati- 
fied by the Senate; since we find the name of 
Eopolimus in the list of conqnerors, and an account 
in Pausanias of a statue erected to him in Olympia. 
Their allowing their countrymen to dispute the 
priie with those of other nations, vraa objected to 
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the Eleans by a king of Egypt ', to whom, Id the 
pride of their integrity, tliey had sent an em- 
bassy to give an account of the Olympic Games ; 
and to set forth the consummate equity of the laws 
and ordinances of that institution. That monarch 
was persuaded they could never preserve their 
boasted impartiality, when the glory of one of their 
own countrymen came into competition with that 
of a stranger; and therefore advised them to amend 
their institution, by excluding all Eleans : but they 
did not thmk fit to follow his advice ; and assured 
themselTes, perhaps, that over and above the par- 
ticular and private obligations of conscience, in- 
terest, and honour, the consideration of the greater 
glory that would accrue to their country from a 
disinterested and universal impartiality in their 
awards, would more than countervail the advan- 
tages, whether public or private, which might arise 
from the victory orrenownof one of their Country- 
men. However they might reason, they most cer- 
tainly acted well ; as may be inferred no less from 
the concnmnt testimony, than from the absolute 
submission of all Greece to thehr authority and 
decrees. 

The direction and ordering of all matters re- 
lating to the Olympic festival, the proclaiming the 
cessation of arms, the excluding from tlie sacrifices 
those who had incurred the penalty of excom- 
mnaicatioo by refusing to submit to their cen- 
sures ; the increasing or chminlshing the number of 
the exercises^ Sic. belonged, as I imagine, to the 
Hellanodicsy as well as the superintending the 
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Chunes, and bestowing the oUye-crown; for Inn* 
deretand tliose authoriy who attribute these powers 
to the Eleans in general, to mean the Helhoiodics, 
who wereyfor that time and occasion, the delegates 
and representatives of the Eleans. 

This power of excommunicating those who were 
refractory or contomaciotiSy which seems to haye 
been exerdsed upon whole nations rather than 
particular persons, gave the Hellanodics great dig- 
nity and authority among the seyeral people of 
Greece; as the corporal punishments and pecu- 
niary penalties inflicted by their orders upon pri- 
.vate offenders, held even the greatest in dread of 
infringing the Olympic kiws; and kept in order 
that vast assembly, which was composed of men 
of all ranks and degrees, and of every region and 
colony of Greece. 

That the Hellanodics, in the public execotion 
of their office, were clothed in purple robes, and 
carried in their hands that usual ensign of magis- 
tracy, a yruid or sceptre, seems very probable, 
from several passages collected by Faber, in his 
Agonisticon * ; who would infer, likewise, from 
some other passages cited by. him, that they wore 
crowns ; which I will not dispute any otherwise 
than by observing, that from one of those pas- 
sages, which I have quoted at the begmningof this 
section, it appears, that all the Grecians who as- 
sisted at the Olympic Games, were adorned vrith 
crowns or garlands ; and, I believe, that orua« 
tnent was generally worn by all who attandad at 
any pubUc sacrifice. 

DigitaedbyCOOgle 
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T^ Hell^nodics took their stations at different 
|MUt8 of the stadiam. By the Hellanodics in this 
place, I mean those committees of them, if I may 
80 speak, who were appointed to superintend tiie 
several exercises ; who were consequently obliged 
±0 attend them, in tliose parts of the stadiam where 
tiiey were exhibited. The others, I suppose, re- 
mained in their proper place ', over-against the 
. priestess of Geres. The senior Hellano^ had the 
precedency of the rest. 

I shall not detain the reader with enameratuig 
' iJie sobordinate officers ; they will be occasionally 
iotrodaeed in the following sections: but shall 
i proceed to exemplify the authority of this high 
I tribunal, and the regard paid to it by all Greece, 
f from one or two instances mentioned by the his- 
torians. 
J. - The first I shall borrow from Pausanias ^^ Ca- 
t lippos, an Athenian, having been convicted of 
ti corrupting with money his adversaries in the ex«> 
't ercise of the pentatkhn, the Hellanodics imposed 
I a considerable fine m>on each of the offenders : the 
iti Athenians, being informed of this sentence, out of 
j« regard to their fallow-citizen, deputed Hyperides, 
nil one of their greatest orators, to go to the Eleans, 
pf and intreat them to remit the fine : but they were 
tH not to be moved, either by the rhetoric of Hype- 
)t rides, or the haughtiness of the Athenians ; who, 
iil with great disdain, refused t6 submit to the decree, 
(# thoogli for that refusal they were excluded the 
\i Olympic Games, till they were told by the Delphic 
oracle, that the god would not vouchsafe them any 
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answer to their inqmries, imlen they paid the pe- 
nalty demanded by the Eleans. The Atheniaiis 
submitted, and the Eleans with the money erected 
six statues to Olympic Jupiter. 

The next is taken oot of Thucydides ; and, though 
somewhat long, tends to illustrate so many parti- 
cuhirs relating to my snl^ect, that I cannot for^ 
bear inserting it at large. 

Tlus summer were celebrated the Olympic 
Games ; in which Androsthenes, the Arcadian, 
bore away the prize for tlie first time in the Pan- 
cratium; and the Lacedsemonians were by the 
Eleans excluded the festival; and not permitted 
either to sacrifice or contend in the Games, because 
tihey refused to pay the penalty which the Eleans, 
agreeably to the Olympic hiws, had imposed upon 
them, for having attacked a certain castle named 
Phyrcus, and put soldiers into Lepreqs during the 
Olympic truce. The Lacedsemonians on their part 
asserted, by their ambassadors, that they were con- 
demned uijustly ; alleging, ^that the truce had not 
been notified in Sparta, at the time of their send- 
ing their troops to Leprens. The Eleans on the 
Other hand pretended, tliat the truce had at that 
Yery time taken place with them ; that tliey always 
proclaim it first in their own territories ; and that 
having, under the sanction of that truce, laid down 
their arms, and expected no further hostilities, the 
IjBcedsemonians had taken that opportunity to do 
them an injury, as it wei>^, by stealth. In answer 
to this, it was urged by tile Lacedaemonians, that 
the Eleans, after they had thought themselves in- 
jured by the Lacedaemonians, ought not to have 
notified the trace at all at Sparta; which never- 
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theleiSy as if tbey had then no soch opinion of the 
matter, they bad done, after which notification the 
Lacedaemonians had not committed any hostilities. 
Bat the deans atiU adhered to their decree, and 
would never be induced to own that the Lacedse- 
moDiaiis had done them no wrong. They offered, 
however, if tliey woald detiver up Lepreus, to 
remit their own share of the fine, and to lay down 
for them that portion of it which belonged to Jit- 
piter. The Lacedaemonians not consenting to this 
proposal, the Eleans farther offered, that the Lace- 
dsemonians should not be obliged to deliver up 
Lepreus, contrary to their inclinations, provided 
they would go up to the altar of Olympian Jupi- 
ter, since they were so desirous of partaking in 
the sacrifice, and there, in the presence of all the 
Greeks, swear that tliey would afterwards pay the 
penalty imposed upon them. But neither to this 
proposal would tlie Lacedsmomans agree ; where* 
fore they were excluded the festival, die sacrifices, 
and the games; and made the accustomed offer- 
ings to Olympian Jupiter in their own tenitories ; 
while all the other states of Greece, except that of 
Lepreus, sent their offerings by a solemn deputa* 
tion to Olympia. The Eleans, however, fearing 
the LAcedttmonians might attempt by open vio- 
lence to perform their sacrifices, kept their young 
men under arms upon constant guard ; to whose 
assistance the city of Argos sent a thousand sol- 
diersy and Mantmea another thousand ; there were 
also SMne Athenian horse quartered in Argos dur- 
ing the festival* 

There happened also another circumstance, 
which pot Die whole awembty into a great conster- 
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natiooy lest the Lacedaemonians should fall npon 
tliem. One Lichas, a Lacedsmonian, the son of 
Arcesilans, was sconrged publicly in the stadium 
by the officers appointed for that purpose; be- 
cause, his chariot having obtained the yictory, and 
having in the proclamation of the conquerors been 
declared to belong to the Tbebans, (the Lacedae- 
monians being at that time excluded the Ckunes) lie 
had entered the stadium, and with his own Innd 
placed a chaplet on the head of his charioteer ; 
giving to understand by that action, that the cha- 
riot belonged to him. Every body, therefore, vras 
exceedingly alarmed; and concluded that this 
affair would have some very extraordinary conse- 
quence. The Laeedaemonians, however, kept 
quiet ; and the festival passed over vrithout any 
disturbance. 

I shall close this section vntfa an observation, 
that arises naturally from tliese two last cited pa*- 
aages ; viz. That the great dignity and authority of 
tiie Hellanodics vras founded solely upon this 
power of excommunication; in the exercise of 
which, however derived to them at the beginning, 
they were supported by the joint concurjrence of 
the gods, aft well as of the men of Greece. On 
tiie one hand, we behold the states of Athens^ Ar- 
gos, and Mantinea, sending troops to maiotaiA 
their sentence iigainst the Lacedaemonians ; and 
the Delphic orator, on the other, refusing to give 
any answers to the Atlieniaus, till the fine imposed 
by the Hellanodics upon one of their citisens was 
discharged. Thus were the two most powerfol 
and martial states of Greece subjected, in their 
turns, to tbe authority of a petty and iinvarlil^f 
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ptepte; which, possibly, we should have some 
difficulty to believe, were there not many modem 
examples of mightier, if not wiser nations, than 
either of the two above-mentioned, having been 
awed into a submission to a power still more in« 
significant than that of Elis, by the same edgeless 
arms, the same 6ni^Km/v/m«n. Whether the thun- 
ders of Ihe Vatican were forged in imitation of 
those of Olympian Jupiter, I will not determine; 
though I must take notice, that many of the cus- 
toms and ordinances of the Roman church allude 
most evidently to many practised in the Olympic 
stadium, as extreme unction, the palm, and the 
crown of martyrs, and others : whidi may be seen 
at large in Faber*s Agonisticon. 



SECTION VL 

OF THE 6AMSS, AND OF THE OLTMi*IC STADIUIT^ 

How sumptnous and magnificent soever may faav« 
been the sacrifices and the ceremonies of the wor^ 
ship paid by the Grecians to Olympian Jupiter, 
yet may we venture to conclude, that the vast con- 
course of people who at the time of that festival 
usually resorted to Olympia from all parts of the 
world, was chiefly owing to the Games which al- 
ways accompanied that solemnity; and that by 
iar the greater number came more out of curiosity 
than devotion* It is, at least, this part of the in- 
stitation that makes the most considerable figure 
in the histories and antiquities af Greece, and 
VM. I. B o....Googre 
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j^resento itself upon all occanoos principallyy if 
not Bingly, to our minds ; while, like the spectators 
of a triumphant procession, we look npon tiie 
pomp of sacrifice, the herds of victims, the train 
of priests, and even tiie gods themselves, as so 
■lany aocompanimettts only, and ornamental parts 
of the ceremony, and tun oar eyes to the con- 
qoeror, whose glory and whose victories engross 
lUl our thoughts and attention. How just tins ob- 
servation may be, witii regard to the ancient 
6reeks, I wiU not here determine ; but among the 
modems, I believe, there are very few, and those 
men of learning only, who either think or know 
any thing of the religious part of this institation ; 
wUch, for that reason probably, is now never men- 
tioned under any other title but that of the Olym- 
pic Games. The remaining part, therefore, of this 
Dissertation, shall be wholly taken up with an in- 
quiry into the nature, laws, &c. of those Games ; 
in which if, ibr want of materials, I should not be 
able to give the reader all the satis^tion he may 
expect to find, yet enough, I hope,^ will be said, 
to give him a juster idea of these lamous Games 
than he may hitherto have conceived; to lessen 
his contempt, at least, if not excite his admiration, 
fi>r a set of conquerors, whom their countrymen 
thought worthy of great honours and immunities ; 
and to show, that even in the institution of these 
sports, which seem at first sig^t to have been cal- 
culated only for the amusement of the vulgar, a 
judicious observer may discover many strokes of 
that civil wisdom and policy, which we have been 
taught to look ibr am<mg thephUosopbeis and law- 
givers of Greece. o^^e^ by Google 
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Before I enter npon this inquiry into the Games, 
it will be necessary to mention a few. particulars 
relating to the place in which they were exhibited. 
This, by the Greeks, was named the stadmm; a 
wordy signiiying a measure of length, consisting of 
somewhat above an hundred English paces'; which 
being equal to the space of ground allotted for the 
foot-race, the course was firom thence called the 
stadinm, and the racers were named stadieis, or sta- 
iiodnmU. The Eleans, indeed, pretended, that 
the stadium at Olympia was measured by the foot 
of Hercnles, which being longer than that of an 
ordinary man, made their stadium longer than any 
other in the same proportion. 

Pausanias * informs us, that the Olympic stadium 
was a terrace composed of earth ; on one side of 
which was the seat of the Hellanodics, and over 
against them on the other was an altar of white 
marble, upon which the priestess of Ceres Chamyne, 
and some virgins, had the privilege to sit and 
fiew the Games. At the further end of the sta- 
dhnn was the barrier, whence those who ran tiie 
simple foot-race began their course; and there, 
according to the tradition of the Eleans, was the 
tomb of Endymion. 

These are all the particulars concerning the 
Olympic stadium that are to be found in Pausa- 
nias; for what follows, in the passage just quotec^ 
relates only to the horse-course, and shall be pro- 
doced when I come to speak of the horse-races. 
But, to assist the reader in forming a more per- 
fect judgment of the stadium than the foregoing 
accoimt, taken from Pausanias^ can enable him to 
» 8cc Arbutlmotl T«W4fc d g ed by <^^l^* 
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makei 1 ftball add, from Wheeler's Travels, a de- 
scription of the reiDaina of that at Athensy which 
was built by Herodes Atticus : ' The figure/ says 
he, * and bigness of this s/odtttm continue, althougti 
the degrees [steps] be all taken away. It is a 
long place, with two parallel sides, closed up cir- 
cularly at the east end, and open towards the 
other end ; and is about one hundred and twenty- 
five geometrical paces long, and twenty-six or 
twenty-seven broad, which gave it the name of a 
stadium, tliat length being tbe ordinary measure 
among the Greeks ; eight of which made a Rofnan 
mile. Mr. Vernon measuring it exactly, found it 
to be six hundred and thirty English feet long ; 
and a just stadium is six hundred and twenty-five 
feet of Athenian measure ; which, it seems, was 
but very little bigger than the English, but less 
than the French foot When Pausanias eomes to 
speak of tliis place, he tells his readers, that they 
would hardly believe what he was about to tell 
them, it being a wonder to all those that did see 
it in ancient times : and of that bigness, that one 
would judge it a mountain of white marble, upon 
the banks of the river Ilissus. It was Herodes 
Atticus, one of the richest citizens Athens ever 
had, that built it : to do wliich he consumed much 
of the marble of Mount Pentelicus; whicb now 
being either all carried away, or buried in the 
ruins of the place, it looks only like a great and 
high bulwark cast op in that form. At the end 
towards Ilissus, there appears yet some stone- 
work; the rest is now but a stadium of eartb 
above ground.' 
Though the Olympic stadium does not app«ar 
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td hare 1>een so splendid as this of Athens, or 
mother at Delphi, built likewise of marble by the 
same magnificent citiaen of Athens, yet we may 
mppose they were all formed upon the same mo- 
del, as they were all destined to the same use. In 
thestadiom were exhibited those Games, which 
are properly called gymnastic. 

At either end of the oonrse stood a pillar, the 
ose of wliicfa it may be proper to explain ; as also 
to take notice of the several appellations by which 
these parts of the stadtom were distinguished; viz. 
the barrier and the goal ; at one of which tha race 
began, and was finished at the other: but this 
most be understood only of the simple foot-race, 
or that instituted by Iphitus ; for afterwards, (in 
the 14th Olympiad) as men grew more exercised, 
and tibe reputation of these Games increased, tha 
^mkIiw was added. This was also a foot-race, 
whose course was double the former ; that is, two 
stadiams, as the word implies. They who ran the 
dianhn, therefore, or double stadium, turned 
roond the pillar erected for that purpose at the end 
of the Stadium, and returned to the barrier, whera 
they finished their race. 

Tlie barrier was at first marked with a straight 
Mne, traced along the ground from one side of tho 
stadtom to the other : by this Ime were drawn up, 
in a row, all the racers, and finom tiience they began 
their race : fit>m which custom the barrier, or 
starting place, was called gramm^y or the line. 
This word is also used to signify tiie end or termi- 
nation of the course ; and, in fact, the diaulos, 
and ail the ether races, except the simple fiM>t- 
nce, ended at tfais-line; which, I suppose, is tba 
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true reason of the word gnuniii4. Hie same maj 
be said with regard to the other names of the 
barrier and stadiom, which are likewise nsed in 
both senses. 

In process of time a cord was made use of, 
either conjointly with the line or gramm6; or, 
instead of it, to restrain the impatience of the 
racers, and keep them from pressing forwards one 
before another. This cord was stretched across 
the stadium, at the signal given was let fall at 
once, and at the same instant the racers started. 
From this cord, called SffvXni or v^vXnyf in 
Greek, from the resembbmce between the noise 
made by the sudden falling of the cord, and the 
crack of a whip, which is the primary signification 
of SoTcXnify the barrier received another name. 

The otiier extremity of the stadium had also 
different appellations, with whose etymologies I 
shall not trouble the reader. It is sufficient to 
observe, that both the names and their etymo- 
logies arose from the different views in which the 
end of tlie stadium was considered. To those 
who ran the simple foot-race it W9S the end and 
termination of the course ; in all the other races 
the racers tomed at this end of thestadinm round 
a pillar, in order to return to the barrier, where 
the diaulodromif or those who ran the dianlus, 
ended their race : but the dolichodrcmi, or run- 
ners in the race called doitcJkM, or the long coarse, 
when tliey came to the barrier, tomed again round 
the pillar erected at that end also, in order to 
continue their course, which consisted of many 
diauli, or doublings of the stadium, as shall be 
more fhUy explamed herei^treGllls proper,how- 
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erer, to take notice of one of the names given to 
this extremity of the stadium ; because from the 
explanation pf it in Pollux we learn, that the 
exercises of the pentathlon were performed in this 
part, which was called bater, 

Hxnng now produced all the particulars relating 
to the place, in which the gymnastic exercises 
were performed, that I could collect, or that ap- 
peared necessary for the better understanding 
what is to follow, I shall, in the next place, pro- 
ceed to give a distinct account of those several 
exercises : of which I shall treat in the order in 
which they were introduced into the Olympic 
stadiom. 



SECTION VIL 

OF THE FOOT-iaACM. 



The description of the stadium hath led us into 
so many particulars of the foot-race, that I shall 
add very little upon that head, besides an enu- 
meration of the several kinds of foot-races, and 
the laws and rules observed by the competitors in 
that exercise. 

The first, and indeed the only exercise revived 
by IpUtus, W9B the simple foot-race, named the 
«f odtwn, from the length of the course, as has 
ahready been observed. Coroebus the Elean stands 
at the head of the list of conquerors in this exer- 
cise; and from them were the Olympiads most 
commonly denominated : for after the Greeks had 
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takea ap the custom of dating historic^ eventi 
fram the Olympiads, they seldom failed, together 
with the nmnber of the Olympiad, to cite the 
name of the conqueror : thus, for example, to de- 
note the precise time of the battle of Thermopylae, 
they- would have told us, that it happened in the 
first year of the 75th Olympiad, Seammander of 
Mitylene being conqueror in the stadium, or sim- 
ple foot-race ; which is always signified by that 
word in the list of Olympic conquerors. Ilie 
number of the Olympiad was sometimes omitted, 
and the Olympiad distinguished by no other mark 
than the name of the conqueror. A sufficient evi- 
dence of the great notice which all the dififerent 
people of Greece were supposed to take of those 
victories -, and an honour so much the more flat- 
tering to the conqueror, as he was assured it 
would not only be diffused over all the parts of the 
known world, and cited upon many public oc- 
casions, but delivered down to the latest posterity 
in the records and annals of chronologists and his- 
torians. This honorary distinction, thus appro, 
priated to the victors in the stadium, was an- 
doubtedly owing at first to the want of rivals to 
dispute it with them^ and continued to them 
afterwards out of respect to the antiquity and 
seniority of that exercise : though their victories 
were obtained with less pains, and consequently 
with less merit, than those in almost any of the 
other Games. 

In the 14th Olympiad was added the dumlus, 
or double stadium, which I have explained above ; 
and in the next Olympiad the doUcku$f or looj^ 
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come. In tiie two fonner exercises, fleetness, or 
igHity, seems to be the only quality requisite for 
obtsii^ng the crown : bat in tliis exercise, whose 
' course consisted of seven, or twelve, or even of 
twenty-fonr stadia (for those different mcasores 
are assigned to the dolichns by different ' authors) 
besides agility and swiftness, a great strength of 
body and a long vnnd was necessary for the hold- 
ing ont through so long a course : besides, as the 
dolkkodr&mi were obliged to make many short 
toraings round the pillars erected at each end of 
the stacUum, tlie labour of the race was consi- 
derably increased, and the activity and skill of the 
racer put to more iirequent and severer trials than 
iu the two former races. But notwithstanding the 
length of this cdurse, and the svnftness necessary 
to gain the victory in the other two, tliere are in- 
stances of people, in whom the two qualities of 
agility and strength, but seldom found together, 
were yet so eminent as to enable them to obtain 
the crown in all the three races in one and tiie same 
day. Of this number were Polites of Ceramus, 
and Leonidas of Rhodes^; but the latter was by 
hr the most remarkable, having obtamed this tri- 
ple victory for four Olympiads together, and dis- 
tiognisbed himself irom the whole list of con- 
querors by the gain of twelve Olympic crowns. 

From a passage of Pttusanias ^, relating to the 
former of these two conquerors, it appears, that the 
racers did not start all together, but that they nm 
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in classes, or divisions, to which they were ap- 
pointed by lot ; and tlie victors in each division 
ran afterwards together for the prize ; and this cus- 
tom seems, by the last words of tl)e sentence, to 
be confined to the stadium, or simple foot>race. 
And, indeed, that course was so short, that it is no 
wonder the Eleans judged it proper, npon that oc- 
casion, to multiply a little the labour of the com- 
petitors ; especially when they were sure to aug- 
ment, in the same proportion, both the glory of 
the victor and the pleasure of the spectators. 
There is another particufair relating to the simple 
foot-race, intimated in a passage of ThemistioSi 
cited by Faber^, which the passage jnst now 
quoted from Pausanias will help us to understand. 
It seems to have been this : the racers havinig been 
distributed by lot into several classes, two of those 
classes started at the same time, and ran on dif- 
ferent sides of the stadium, which was divided 
into two roads, or courses, by the pillars erected 
at each end. This conjecture, for it is no better, 
is rendered more probable by the following words 
of Statius, (ThebaUy lib. vi.} wherein it is said, 
that Idas in the race having toid hold of his anta- 
gonist Parthenopasus by the hair, and polled him 
back as he was just coming into the goal before 
him, the victory was adjudged to neither, bat the 
competitors were obliged to run the race over 
again ; and, in order to prevent the like fraud a 
second time, they were appointed to nm on dif* 
ferent sides of the course. 

* Agon. lib. It. c 34. 
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Futit uMdique clamor 
Dissonvss ambiguumque senis cuncttaur Adrasti 
CoiuiUum: tandem ipse re/ert, CompescUe litem, 
O Pueri : virtus iterum tenttuuia, sed ite 
Llmite non %hi0 .* latvs hoc coMcedUvr Idm : 
Tu dkfersa tene. Fraus cursibus amnis abesto. 

As the Olympic Gaines were a very solemn fes- 
tival, and were celebrated ouly every fifth year, 
and as almo3t every single man throiighoat Greece 
was ambitions of obtaining the honour of an 
Olympic crown, it is reasonable to suppose that 
tiie number of competitors in every kind of ex- 
ercise was very considerable, especially in the sim- 
ple foot-race ; the lightest of them all. And this 
might pot the Eleans upon the two above-men- 
tioned methods ; by the first of which the conci- 
sion and other inconveniences arising from a 
crowd of people running all together in a narrow 
space were prevented ; and by the second sometime 
was saved, which tliey were under a necessity of 
hnsbanding.as much as possible, considering that 
only five days were allotted for the Games ; in 
some of which the contest might often happen to 
be drawn out into a great length, as the previous 
apparatus to each of them must needs have taken 
op a great deal of time. 

Though the decision of Arastus, in the above- 
cited verses of Statins, may seem reasonable and 
just ; yet bad any racer in the Olympic stadium 
been guilty of such a piece of foid play, or fraud 
as Statins denominates it, for which Idas was 
sentenced to run the race over again, he would 
not have escaped with so light a censure from the 
severer justice of the Hellanodics^ Th|| crown 
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woald have been adjudged to his antagooisty and 
he, perhaps, would have been publicly scourged in 
the stadium, for having infringed the Olympic 
laws ; which prohibited, under severe penalties, all 
kinds of fraud and unfair dealing. And to come 
home to the present point, the competitors in the 
foot-races were restrained expressly from laying 
hold of the hair, or any part of the body ; from 
tripping, or even pushing one another aside, as we 
are told by Tully and Lucian '. 

The competitors for the crown in these exer- 
cises (as also in all the g3rmna8ttc conflicts) con- 
tended naked. Tliucydides informs us *, that an- 
ciently it was Ihe custom in the Olympic G^ames 
for all tlie Athletes to wear a sort of scarf about 
their middle ; but that it was left off a little be- 
fore his time : for so the common reading implies, 
which Hudson ^ has altered in order to reconcile 
Thucydides with the many otlier authors, who 
affirm that the scarf vras laid aside even so early 
as the 14th Olympiad, some hundred years before 
the time mentioned by Thucydides. 

Eustathins, in his Comment upon Homer's 
II. f . relates the accident that gave occasion to 
the laying aside the scarf. In the 14th Olympiad, 
one Orsippns, a racer, happened to be thrown 
down by his scarf tangling about his feet, and 
was killed ; though others say, tliat he only lost 
the victory by that fall ; but whichever way it 
was, occasion was taken from thence to make a 
law, that all the Athletes for the future should 

* Offic. lib. iil. Jlt^ TH fxh fa^wi mi^sOerv* 

* Thacyd. lib. i. 'c;V>. £dit. Waste. 7 ^ Kote ibid. 
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contend naked. This Act k differently told by 
l^uisaniaSy who says, that Orsippos obtained the 
victory ; and that he is persuaded the scarf was 
designedly thrown off by Orsippus, who could 
not be ignorant that a man was more light and 
disencumbered witlioat a searf than with one; 
Fans. lib. i. c. 24. And this account agrees best 
with an old epigram upon Orsippus, quoted by 
the Scholiast upon Thucyd. lib. i. sect. 6. Ed. 



We are informed by Pollux ', that the racera 
had sandals, or short buskins upon Uieir feet. 

In the 65th Olympiad ', the race of armed men 
was added to the Olympic Games : an exercise 
(says Pausanias) that was judged very proper for 
military men. This differed in nothing from the 
stadium, or simple foot-race, but that the compe- 
titors ran in armour ; for which purpose there were 
five and twenty brass bucklers kept in a temple at 
Olympia : the other pieces of armour which they 
carried in this race, were a helmet and buskins, as 
may be inferred from Pausanias*s'** description of 
the statne of Damaretus, who gained the first vic- 
tory in this kind of race. The same author tells 
us, at the same time that he describes the statue 
of this victor, dressed up in these pieces ' of ar- 
mour, that in process of time the Eleans, as well 
as the other Greeks, abolished this custom of run- 
ning in armour. I cannot find when this happen- 
ed, nor when the custom of running the dianlus, 
or doable stadium in armour, was first introduced. 

t Ononust. Ub. Ui. c 90. 9 Pau. Ub. v. >• Lib. yi, c 10, 
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Pausanias *' makes mentioD of one Mnesibolus, 
who gained the victory in this exercise in the 935ttk 
Olympiad. 

Having now gone throngfa the several partica- 
lars of the foot-races, I shall close this section 
with a translation of a Greek epigram^ taken ont 
of the Anthologia ; in which the hyperbole made 
ose of by the poet to raise an idea of the swift- 
ness of the victor, whom be celebrates, is, in my 
opinion, much prettier, and more uncommon, than 
the celebrated one of Virgil upon Camilla. It is 
necessary for the reader to know, that Arias (the 
person celebrated in this epigram) was of Tarsus^ 
a city in Cilicia, founded originally by Perseus, 
who, in old fables, is represented as having had 
wings upon his feet. 

On Ariau of Tarna, Victor in the Stadium. 

The 8p«ed of Arias, victor in the race, 
BriDgv to thy foonder *>, Tanms, no disgrace: 
For able in the conrse with him to vie. 
Like Um he seems on fealher*d tett to fly. 
The barrier when he qnits, the dazslcd sight 
In vain essays to catch him In his flight : 
Lost is the racer through the whole career. 
Till victor at the goal he re-appear. 

'>Iib.z. c. M. "FcrMfli/ 
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SECTION VIII. 

or THB PALE, OR WRESTLING. 

The wrestlen were first introduced into the 
Olympic stadiran in the lath Olympiad^and Eory. 
batns, a Spartan, was the first who received the 
wrestler's crown. 

Thesens ■ is reported to have been the first who 
redaced wrestling into a science. The rules laid 
down by that hero for attaining to a perfection in 
this science are, I believe, unknown : but there 
are still to be found in those writers who treat of 
gymnastic exercises, many parts or divisions of 
the paUy or art of wrestling ; by which it will ap- 
pear to what a degree it was cultivated by the an- 
cients. Some of these I shall take notice of in 
the following account. 

But in the first place I roust observe, that as I 
am writing to an English reader, a great deal of 
time and trouble may be spared upon this head, 
so little does the wrestling used among the an- 
cients seem to differ from that now practised in 
most parts of Enghmd; in some of wliich, I will 
be bold to say, there are champions who would 
have made no indifferent figure in the Olympic 
stadium. 

The most remarkable difference between tha 
ancient and modem practice is, that the ancient 
wiesden contended naked, and that their bodies 
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were nibbed all over with oi!, or with a <;ertaia 
ointment % composed of a dne proportion of oil, 
wax, and dust, mixed up together, which they 
called ceroma. These unctions were, as some 
say, peculiar to the wrestlers and pancratiasts, 
whose combats were thereby rendered more toil- 
some and various; while each combatant endea- 
voured to seize upon the other, whose efforts to 
escape, or break the hold of his antagonist, were 
assisted by the slipperiness, as well as tlie force and 
agility of his body. 

But, in order to qualify a little this extreme 
hibricity of the skin, occasioned by these unctions^ 
the Athletes were accustomed ^, before they came 
to an engagement, either to roll tiiemselves in the 
mud of the Palaestra (from which some people 
derive the words Paid and PaUestra^JI or in the 
sand, kept for that purpose in a place called 
Kovirfi^Mv, or that with which the place of com- 
bat seems to have been covered, as well for the 
ose just now mentioned, as to prevent the com- 
batants from bruising or injuring themselves in 
falling ; which, were it not for this bed or cover- 
ing of sand, they wonld be liable to do. How- 
ever that be, it is so certain that the Athletes 
who were anointed, were alvrays, before* they en- 
gaged, sprinkled with dost or sand ', that to say 
an Athlete ganied a victory (outonrX) or without 
being so sprinkled, was the same thing as to say he 
gained a victory vrithout engaging ; which some- 
times happened, when, either from the great repu- 

» Borelte 1 Mem. tor la Alhlelct. i LwliOk dftOjBU* 

4 Vii. from nqX^c which liciilSet mad. 

5 Set Bar. 1 Mem. mr kt AlU^^oogk 
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tation of the champion, or other reasons, none 
Appeared to encounter with him; This office of 
auointu:g and spnnklin^ the combatants witli 
sand, was sometimes performed by themselves to 
one another; nvA sometimes by the officers of the 
Paiacstra, calle J fVom tbence Altptw^ or anointerSr 
It is to be observed, tiiat all sorts of sand were not 
err ?Hy proper for this use ; since tteonatos, one 
of -UexaBcler's generals*, was in all the marches of 
the army follovfred by camels loaded with sand, 
whtcfc he had cansed to be brought from Egypt 
for bis ov^n use. 

After the wrestlers were thus prepared for thtf 
r- Jt.agenicnt, they were matched by tiie judges or 
presMeuts of the Games in the foUowhig manner : 

Into a silver urn, consecrated to Jupiter % and 
brought forth upon tliis occasion, ^vcre cast so 
many lots or dice, abont the bigacss of a bean, as 
answered to tbemmibrrof the competitors. These 
lots were alt marked witli letters ; as for example, 
upon t%fo of tSwnn was written the letter A, 
B upon two otbeis, sn:^ so on in an alphabetical 
order; if ffic nrirtTner of combatants required 
more, there were always two lots marked with the 
same letter. This being done, the Athletes ap« 
proached^ order, and, invoking Jupiter, put their 
hands into the urn, and drew out each his lot : to pre- 
vent all fraud, an officer appointed (br that purpose 
attended upon every one as he came to draw, and 
held up his hand before him, to hinder his seeing 
the letters written upon the lot. When every one 
had drawn, the Aljfiarches^ or one of the presidentu 

< Plot, tn Ato. 7 Laclm. in Ilermotimo. 
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of the Garnet, goin^ roimd to eveiy athlete in 
order as they stood^ inspected the lots. And 
tfans the two, whose lots were both mariLed with 
the same letter, as with A or B, were by him 
matched and appointed to engage ^th each other. 
This was the case when the number of the com- 
batants was even, as four, eight, twelve; but 
when the number was odd, as five, seven, nine,&e. 
there was put into the urn, together with the dupli- 
cate lots, an odd one, marked with a letter, to 
which there was none that corresponded. The 
athlete who was fortunate enough to obtain this lot, 
was named Ephedros, was to wait till the othen 
baid contended, and was then to take op one of the 
conquerors. This, as Ldician observes, was a very 
considerable advantage ; as the champion, who by 
virtue of his lot was to wait till the others had con- 
tended, and then engage with one of the con- 
querors, came fresh and vigorous to the encounter, 
against an adversary, animated indeed and flushed 
with conquest, buts^ttered and exhausted in ob- 
taining it. 

This was the method of matching the vrrestlen 
and pancratiasia ; and for this piece of histoiy we 
are indebted to Lncian alone, no other and^it a^* 
thor havmg said any thmg upon that subject* It is 
to be wished that he had gone on a little further^ 
and told us what was done after the first set had 
finished tlieir combats ; with whom was the £j>A«. 
druSf or odd man, to engage? for, if the number 
of combatants amounted at first to more tluui 
four, it is evident there would be again the same 
necessity for matching the conquerors as there 
was at first ; and I doubt not but tiie same method 
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vfl* observed, and repeated as often as occasion 
required, till the competitors were reduced to 
two, one of which was finaliy proclaimed the con- 
queror. This appears a much more natural solu- 
tion of the difficulty than any other hinted at by 
Mods. Burette ^ and may be further supported 
by the consideration, that the advantages accruing 
to Hie athlete, named Ephedrus, were by this me« 
thod rendered less unequal. For if the combatants 
were to be matched, and the lots to be drawn 
more tkan once, (which must have often been the 
case) he might in the second sortition, in which 
midonbtedly he was included with his antagonists, 
lose the advantage he had acquired in the former ; 
nd the lucky lot might fall to the share of one 
vHiofaad already been engaged, and who might 
stud in need of the respite thus allowed him by 
his good fortune. 

The wrestlers, being thns matched, proceeded 
to tbe combat, in which the victory was acljndged 
to him who gave his adversary three falls; as if 
evident, I think, from the famous epigram upon 
Ido % which I intend to produce at &e end of 
this section '^ 

If one of the combatants in fidling drew hiB an- 
tagonist with him, the contest began afresh, or 
was rather continued upon the ground, until one, 
getting uppermost, constrained his adversary to 
yield the victory. This combat was called anaelU 

• t Hem. air Im AUiMes. 

9 8m Mom. Baralte, who it not of die aame opinioB. 

10 jut b alio oonftnwd by the fdlowliig word* of Seneet 8 
'LMlalorltfabJeclMPcrdidilpelBHiii.' Sm. do Ben. lih. ^ 
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nopaUf and seems not so much to be a distineC 
species irom, as a modification of, tbe pal^ ; or an 
accidental, or, perhaps, artificial variatioD of the 
battle : for he who found himself in danger of be- 
ing thrown, had sometimes recourse to this 8tr»- 
tagem of dragging his adversary with him, and 
tiding upon the ground a combat in which he 
thought himself better qualified to succeed. How- 
ever, those autfaots who have written upon tlie 
pal^, have made this a distinct exercise ; and it U 
not unlikely but it may have been treated as such 
in the gymnasia, or schools oi exercise; where 
there were masters, whose business it was to give 
their scholars distinct lessons in every branch of 
the science they professed to teach ; from vrhich 
custom one may very well account for the manj^ 
divisions and subdivisions of the pal^,, and other 
gymnastic exercises, of which modern writers have 
made so many distinct species. Of this kind, in 
all likelihood, was the acrocheirismus ; so named, 
because the combatants, during this part of their 
engagement, held one another only by the fingers, 
without seizing on any part of the body. This has 
been reckoned a distinct exercise, and another 
divirion of the pal^ ; though, as Mons. Barette 
very well observes, it seems rather to have been 
the prelude of the combat, in which the antago<r 
nists made trial of each other's strength, or endea- 
voured, perhaps, by seizing each othei^s ImndSy. 
inutually to prevent one another firom taking a 
firmer and more advantageous hold. 
PaoMNBiaSyiii bb sixtb book "^makes mentioa «f 
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1 Btatnfe erected at Olynipia to one Leontiscus, a 
wrestler, who was not so skilful at throwing hit 
adversaries, as saccessfal in extorting the victory 
from them by sqneeang or breaking their fingers. 
This method of conquering was also practised in 
^pancratium '% by one Sostiatus, with so much 
success, that he gained from it the surname of 
AerochersUes, Wkskt has been related of Leohtiscns 
18 a clear proof of what I observed before, namely, 
that the acrocheirismus was not a distinct species 
of the pal^y or wresthng. 

The champion who distinguished hhnself tht 
most in this exercise was Miio of Crotoua, who 
gained no less than six Olympic, and as many 
Pythian crowns. There are so many instances of 
the prodigious strength of this famous wrestler, 
and most of them so well known, that it would b« 
endless and inoipertiuent to cite them all : but I 
cannot forbear producing one, as remarkable for 
the siiy^nlarity, as the issue of the experiment. 

This Milo '^, to give a proof of his astonishing 
force, was wont to take a pomegranate, which, 
without squeezing or breaking it, he held so fast 
by tlie mere sti*ength of his fingers, that nobody 
was able to take it fVom him ; nobody but Iiis mis- 
tress, says ^lian '^. But, however weak he may 
have been with regard to tiie fair sex, his superior 
force was universally acknowledged by the rneSj 
as wiU appear by the following epigram : 

On MOo the Wrestler. 
When noiie adventarM» in Uie* Olympic ssbA 
The inii^t of boiMerom Milo to wlthstuiil; 

'a Cp. iv. >i ran., lib. vi. •. 14. 'tWdhfe "' '• ^^ 
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The* nnrlTaird chief advuic*d to seixe the crowB« 
B«t mid hit trtamph tlipM nnwary down. 
The people ihoafed» and forbede bertow 
The wreath od him, who feU wiChoDt a foe: 
Bat riling, in the midat he stood, and cried, 
' Do not three falls iJie victory decider 
Fortune indeed hath giyen me one, but who 
WUl undertake to throw me the' other two ?' 



SECTION IX. 

OF THE PENTATHLON. 

Authors differ very much in their acconnt of the 
exercises of which tiie penfotAIon was composed: 
though I think it is very clear, from some epigrams 
in the Anthologia ', tihat it consisted of leaping, 
mnning, quoiting, darting, and wrestling. For it 
Is agreed that the pentathlon is intended to he 
described in that verse ^, said to be written by 
Simomdes, where these five exercises are eimme- 
rated, according to the order in which I have phiced 
them. Yet notwithstanding so venerable an autho- 
rity, some authors ^ have substituted the combat of 
the c<B8tu$ instead of darting; and others pretend, 
that by the word pentathlon no more is to be 
miderstood than a game, or trial of skill, consisting 
of five, and of any ^ve exercises. Upon what 
authorities these latter found their assertion I can- 

> Anthol. lib. f. c. 1. EpL vliL and lib. U. cl. Ep. tU. 

*'AX|um(, UoivnUiiift i^lmr* 'AmovTcs, U&hfrh 
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iidt (ell; bat this I am sure of, tliat the combat of 
the csestos coold never have been odginally of 
that number; because the first victor in the pen- 
tathlon vras a Spartan % vehose laws would not 
have allowed him to engage in the combats of the 
caestos. I will not say that tiie pentathlon com 
sisted always of the five exercises above-mentioned, 
because we read in Pausanias % that the Eleans, 
fi'om time to time^ made frequent changes in the 
Olympic Games. There may therefore have been 
«ome foundation for these various accounts of the 
pentathlon, which may have been difierent at 
different times; but as that which I have given of 
it seems to be founded upon the best authorities, 
I shalljceep to it, without entering for the present 
into a description of any other exercises, besides 
the five above-mentioned, viz, leaping, running, 
qnoiting, darting, and wrestling. 

Two of these, namely running and wrestling^ 
have already been veiy fiiUy explained j I shall 
therefore only observe upon the former of these 
two, that I suppose the race in the pentathlon was 
of tile same length with the stadium, or simple 
foot-race, and regulated by the same laws. We 
must carry this observation also to tlie wrestling, 
which, I suppose, was under the same regulations 
with the simple pal^^ or wrestling, treated of ia 
file preceding section. 

In the exercise of leaping, wherein the com- 
petitors endeavoured to leap beyond one another in 
length (for I do not find that the height of the leap 
was taken into the account) tlie atliletes carried 

4 Plat, in AiwpbUi. 0, edl8^3^k 
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in their hands pieces of lead^ or some other |netal% 
made in the form of a half circle, not exactly 
round, but inclining to an oval. In these there 
^as a place made for the fingers ^ pass through. 
In the same manner as tlirough the handle of a 
shield; and with these weights, called 'AXri^sif 
(hahercs) the athletes were acciii-tonicd to poize 
their bodies, and swing tlieniselvcs f ji-wartl ih tlie 
leap. And to say truth, they l-dv nt cc t » ^M3.r. 
tissistance, to enable tliem to perform any thms; 
like what ^s related of Pliayllus of Crotona % wh ii 
leap is said to have been two and fifty feet long '. 
Tlie same tiling is sajd of Chionis the Spartan. 

The quoit, or discus, was (according to soma 
Authors) of various sizes and figures ; though that 
called the disc of Iphitus, mentioned by Pausa^ 
nias 9, seems, by what he says of tlie manner in 
I'rhich the inscription upon it was Written, to liave 
been circular; as were those described by Lucian, 
in his dialogue concerning the gymnastic exercises. 
* You took notice* (says Solon to Auacharsb, the 
ether interlocutor in this dialogue) ' of a great 
lump of brass round and smooth, resembling a 
small shield, but without a handle or thong. You 
tried it too, and found it very weighty, and difficult 
to be taken up, by reason of its smoothness. This 
mass the athletes throw into the air as far as they 

• Pa«i. lib. ▼. c. 26. 7 Olytnplun. *Ayay^u^. 

• Five and fifty, according to jbe following laBcriptien vUf 
4cr bis ttatae, cited by Emtathiot; ad Hoiik Odyw. 6. 

nIvT* M vrtyViXcyla woSftf vrf^i <t^av\9g 
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^at aftfle, and endeavour with (^reat eagerness and 
emnlation to surpass each other in the length of 
tiie cast' Here iwe have not only a description of 
tiie disc, or quoit, the manner of the contest, and 
the laws and conditions of the victory, but a proof 
also, that tA\ Xbe competitors made use of one and 
the same disc. This is confirmed by the testimo- 
nies of Homer *°, Or d ", and Statins", who men- 
tion bnt one disc in tlieir ('. '«;criptions of this Game, 
in contradiction to the prete;rjed authority of a 
medal of the Emperor M. Anrciii<s ; upon whose 
reverse are repiertntcd four discoboli, witii each 
his disc, and some of lii.m vifb two. The discs 
also in this medal are of a different figure from 
^xat described above, and are perforated in the 
middle ; which explains wtiat some authors *3 tell 
us of a thong u^^ed sometimes by the athletes in 
throwing the disc. And perhaps there were dif- 
ferent sorts of discs made use of by the Greeks 
and Romans ; since Ovid, I observe, calls it latum 
discum, the broad disc, an epithet that agrees very 
' well with its appearance upon the medal. Tn the 
Greek writers it is generally represented to be 
round or globular, or rather approaching to the 
figure of a lens, and extremely heavy. 

The disc was likewise composed of different 
materials ^\ as iron, brass, stone, and sometimes 
even of wood ; and was thrown under-handed, 
much in the same manner as the quoit is amongst 
us ; from which, however, it differed greatly both 
in wei^t and figure, as has been already shown. 

»o OiJyss. lib. viii. " Met. lib. x, '» Theb. lib. vi. 
»3 See Potter'* Antiq. vol. i. c. «1. and Comment. iipo» 
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Neither did the discoboli aim their qitoit at any 
particuhur mark, as is the custom with as ; tfaeir 
whole endeavours were to throw beyond one an- 
other, and he who threw furthest obtained the 
victory. 
The same thing was also observed in the ezer* 
f cise of darting, in which tte victory was awarded 
to him who threw his javelin further than the rest 
of his antagonists. It appears, however, fh>m a 
passage in the Scholiast, upon the seventh Nemean 
Ode of Pindar '^, tluit there were certain limits or 
boundaries prescribed, beyond which it was a for- 
feiture of the prize for an athlete to cast his jave- 
lin ; and to this custom Pindar himself has frequent 
allusions. The javelin was sometimes thrown with 
the bare hand, and sometimes with the help of a 
thong, wound round the middle. 

From some terms appropriated to that part of 
the stadium in which the pentathlon was exhibited, 
may be collected some circumstances relating to 
the three exercises last described. One of these 
terms is bater (B»TtiV) which seems to have been a 
low step, from whence the leapers took their paing. 
Bater was also used to signify the beginning of the 
ftfonifiui, another term denoting the area marked 
out for the exercises of the pentathletes. The 
word scamnia properly signifies a ditch or trench; 
and this area, as I conjecture, was formed by two 
parallel trenches drawn from the bater or step 
above-mentioned into a sufficient length, to serve 
as boundaries or limits, within which the pentith- 
Jtetes ^ere obliged to leap and to throw the diK 
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and javeUn ; and which if they transgreMed, by 
leaping or casting the disc or javelin over either of 
tbeoiy they forfeited their pretensions to tlie vic- 
tory. This will explain the passage above cited 
from the Scholiast of Pindar, as well as many ex- 
pressions in other Greek writers, who speak of 
leapingy ^hooting, darting, &c. over the scammay 
or T4 Itf^/Aftivay trench or trenches, as a fault. 
Indeed, if the word hernia, used by Pindar in the 
passage referred to by his Scholiast, be taken 
literally to signify the end or termination, it will 
lead us to suppose there was another trench, drawn 
across at the end from one parallel to the other ; or 
ratber several trenches, as so many marks or limits 
for the leapers, darters, and dibcoboli, which in 
their respective contests they were required not to 
over-pass. But as the fear of over-passing these 
marks or limits must check them in their endea- 
▼oars to outgo each other, upon wliich the victory 
depended, I am rather inclined to think that Pindar 
has used the word temui improperly, and that the 
two side-trenches were the only limits which the 
pentatbletes were for)>idden to transgress. But 
this I submk to better judgments. 

The exercise of leaping in the pentathlon was 
accompanied by flutes, pbiying Pythian airs, as 
Paosanias informs us. Whence tlus custom was 
derived, I cannot say. And the reason assigned 
for it by that author, which is certainly not the true 
one, may induce us to thmk, that in this matter tha 
ancients were as ignorant as we. 

The candidates in the pentathlon, as well as 
those in all the other gymnastic exercises, con- 
^nded naked, and were also anointed with o^l; 
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fhoagfa tioth these points are called in question \if 
some writers, especially the former; and that, as I 
Buppose, chiefly upon the authority of the foremen- 
tioned medal of M. Aurelius, which, however, is 
suspected hy the learned not to be genuine. 

There are likewise many doubts and difficulties 
started by some, with relation to the conditions 
upon which the victory was awarded in the pen- 
tathlon ; though it seems clear to me, that he who 
vanquished his antagonists in every oiie of the five 
exercises, was alone entitled to the crown. That 
be who was vanquished in any one of these five 
contests thereby lost the crown, is evident from 
the story of Tisamenns related by Pausanias, 
lacon. c. 11. which is this: Tisamenus the Elean, 
of the family of lamus, had been told by the oracle, 
that he should gain five very glorious victories, or 
more literally perhaps, that he should come ofi" snc- 
cessfol in five very glorious conflicts. In conse- 
quence of which he engaged in the pentathlon at 
Olympia, but lost the victory ; for though he got 
the better in twoof tlie exercises, having vanquished 
Hieronymus of Andros, in running and leaping, yet 
being vanquished in wrestling by the same Hiero- 
uymos, he failed of obtaining the crown ; and then 
came to understand, that the victories promised 
him by tlie oracle were military victories. 

If all hopes of gaining the pentatiiletic crowji 
were lost to him, who was vanquished in any one 
trial (which all the candidates except one miist be 
even in the first) it may be demanded, why the van- 
quished should contend any longer ? to this I an- 
swer, that the pentathletes were probably obliged 
bv the hiws of the Olympic C^^|(j. gO through 
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an Ibe fi^e exercises. For Pmssoiaa represents 
the peiitatiilon as a very tedious and iaboiiuus con- 
test ; which representation of it is by no means 
justy upon the supposition that the victory was de- 
cided by a single trial. I could confirm what is 
here said of the pentathlon by other authorities ^ 
but I am unwilling to multiply quotations, and 
probably no one will think it wortli his while to 
dispute this point. 

But though all the competitors except one must 
have despaired of gaming the crown,, even from the 
very first trial, yet mi^t they still be desirous of 
carrying on the contest through the four remaining 
exercises (had they not been required to do it by 
the Olympic kiws),, either with a view of signalizing 
themselves in some of the other contests, or the 
hopes of ravishing the crown from him, by whose 
victory they had been excluded from the prospect 
of obtainiog it : which, if not victory, was yet 
revenge; though revenge in their circumstances 
might well be deemed 9 kind of victory neither 
immoral nor inglorious^ In tlMS case indeed it 
might sometimes happen, that none of the compe- 
titors would be entitled to the crown ; but even 
this may be considered as an event, with which the 
majority of the competitors, at least, if not of the 
spectators, who upon such occasions are commonly 
divided into different interests and Actions, had as 
much reason to be pleased,, as with the glory ac- 
cruing to a single person, to the dishonour of them^ 
selves or their friends. 

Before I conclude this section I must take no- 
tice, that Pindar, in his 13th Olymp. Ode, congnir 
tulatesXenophonof Corintbupou his having gained 
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Id one day two Olympic crowns ; one in tlie stadimm^ 
or simple foot-race, the other in the pentathlon ; 
which, says he, never happened to any man before. 
The reason is, that the regimen of a pentathlete^ as 
both Epictetus and his disciple Arrian inform us, 
was very different from that of an athlete, who 
qualified himself for a single exercise alone^ as run- 
ning, wrestfing, or any other. Whence, as we are 
assured both by Plato and Longinus, it seldom 
happened ttat a pentathlete, though very eminent 
in his profession, was able to contend with an 
athlete in that exercise, as running, for example, 
or vrrestling, to which alone he had applied himself 
altogether. The same thing may be said of all the 
athletes in general ; who differed from each other 
in their respective regimens and diets, as much or 
more than in the several exercises to which they 
peculiarly applied themselves. 



SECTION X. 

OF THE CiESTUS. 



The combat of the eastus, which was reviyed itt 
the 23d Olympiad, was a very nmgfa exercise j ia 
which the victory was most commonly, if not alvrays, 
stained with blooi). For this reason it was held in 
little estimation by most people. Tlie physicians, 
ivfao were accustomed upon many occasions to pre- 
scribe the use of some or other of the gynmaBtlc 
exercises, either make no mention of this, or speak 
of it only to condemn it Alexandefi as Plutarch ' 
» la Alas. Google 
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tefls m^ treated it with no more regard : for he 
never admitted either the csestus or pancratiom 
among those Games, which he often exhibited dur- 
ing his war in Asia. And indeed, to say notliing 
of the danger to which the combatants in these two 
exercises were exposed ; and for which the glory 
alone of tiie victor, withont any other advantage 
aocraiog either to himself or his country, was not 
a sufficient recompence ; the regimen observed by 
those wiio qualified themselves for these combats, 
was by no means proper for a soldier. What this 
vas in general, may appear from the account given 
of it to Philopcemen ; who, being exceedingly de- 
sirous of becoming a good soldier, had for that rea- 
Bon, with great <£ligence, exercised himself even 
from his iijbncy in the management of hb arms, in 
borBemanahip, and wrestling ^ ; in the hist of which 
eierdses he had made a good proficiency. But 
being advised by some people to apply himself to 
those exercises properly called athletic (by which, 
I think, must be understood the caestus and the 
pancrat iu m, in contra-distinction to the pal^ or 
wrestlmg, as appears from this passage), he demand- 
ed of them, whether tiie two professions of an 
athlete and a soldier were not inconsistent? In 
snswer to this question he was told, that both the 
babit of body and the way of life of a soldier and 
an athlete differed in every respect; and conse- 
quently they were to be treated differently, both 
with regard to their regimen and to their exercises : 
that an athlete was to endeavour by much sleep, 
perpetoai repletion, staled and regular repose and 

a Hat. Ia PWtop«a«ig,z,d by Google 
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exereite, to acqmre and keep up a certain corpn*« 
lency ; which, by the least variation in his diet or 
manner of living, was very subject to be lost : 
whereas a soldier should accustom himself to all 
torts of inequalities, to a l^e full of discomposure 
and disorder -, and above all, to support with eas« 
the want of provisions and the loss of sleep. These 
reasons determined Philopa>,raen not only to reject 
these exercises himself, but to discourage them in 
others. J. wilt not say these were the rcisoi^s that 
iodnced Lycorgus to banisli tlie csestos and paiicra- 
tium from Sparta^ becaut^e there i& anofJier r^a^on 
assigned for hiy d^«^»:^ i: , %v'5i"ii 7 pl^uiJl take tictice 
of m a«.rtfier |>^h; .j , ' " i"^ i cei Ljirv *-*-€ .i :j diit 
and regiutte-. , ,t»si •'■ .' * ; I in> to liis Spaytajos, re- 
sembled I .•.:,;. :KM\: ibat of a soldier than that of 
an athlete, liiis corpulency, or poly sarcia (flesh- 
iness) as the Greeks called it, was sought after and 
cherished by the combatants in the ciesttis^ as a 
sort of covering and defence of their bonea and 
muscles, against dry blows aiHi ! itii. s; btt vas 
at the same time verj( impcopegr tbr u doi. ler : Ha-f 
as Epaminondas ^ observed to a fat lellow, whom 
for his bulk he turned out of the army, it would 
require three or four shields to cover and defend 
a belly that hindered a man S*om seeing bi3 own 
knee. 

On the other hand, there are great authorities to 
be produced in &¥Our of the caestus. Hercules 
and Pollux, demigods, Amycus king of the Bebry^ 
cians, and Eryx, his grandson, were the first who 
lUfttioguisbed themselves in those combats: upon 
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bis superiority in which Amycns ^ so yalned himself 
89 to compel all strangers who touched upon his 
coast to take up the cxstus, and make trial of his 
itrength and skill in the management of that rude 
iDstmment of death ; for so it proved to many, 
who accepting the eballenge perished in the com- 
bat. But at length the royal athlete met with his 
match: Pollux encountered, subdued, and slewhim, 
aceording to ApoUonius Rhodios ' ; but that last 
pvt of tiie story is denied by other authors. AH 
however agree, that Pollux handled him roughly 
enough to make him sensible of the folly which 
many tyrants have run into, some have suffered 
by, but which none have reflected upon till they 
eame to suffer; namely, -die folly of enacting an 
unjust and cruel law, which in its consequences 
may, aod often does, happen to recoil upon them- 
selves. 

This Amycus is said to have invented the com- 
bat of the csestus. 

After him we find it in Homer ^ practised by 
the heroes of the Iliad, and in VirgiP making one 
among the Games exhibited by Mneas in honour of 
his fiitfaer Anchises ; in which two authors may be 
seen a complete description both of the combat, 
and of the cestos with which the hands and arms 
ef the combatants were usually bound. This con* 
listed of many tiiongs of leather, or raw hides of 
bulls, wound about the hand and arm up to the 
elbow ; and seems to have been invented, as welt 
for a safeguard to those parts upon which the first 

4 ApoU. Rhod. Ub. U. Theoer. 

5 See the Sclwliait, vcr. p7> and IJieocr. 
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fuiy -ai the batUe generally fell, as for an ^endn 
weapon; tfaoogby when it was lined with pbtea of 
lead or iron, (wbidi it sometimes was, according to 
Virgil) ope would think it intended chiefly for the 
latter : but I must take notice, that neither of the 
three Greek poets who have given us a description 
of the caestus, make any mention of plates of lead 
or iron. 

There may possibly have been another intention 
in binding up the hands of the combatants with 
thongs of leather, and that is, to prevent their lay« 
ing hold of each other ; from which, as fipora kick- 
ing also, and tripping, they were restrained by the 
laws of the caistus* 

Paosanias hath helped us to another reason for 
the custom of binding up the fingers of the com- 
batants, which took its rise from an accident that 
happened in the Neniean Games. Creugas and 
Damoxenus% two champions of equal strength and 
skill, having drawn out their combat to the even« 
ing, without either's having been able to subdue his 
adversary, agreed at length to permit each other to 
strike in his turn where he should think proper, 
without either of them endeavouring to ward off 
the blows. Creugas began, and gave Damoxenos i 
a wound upon the head. Damoxenus, being now ' 
to take his turn, ordered his antagonist to & np 
his arm, and keep it still ; and at the same time ' 
struck him under the ribs with the ends of his ! 
fingers ; which by reason of the strength and sharp- 
ness of the nails, and tlie violence of the blow, pene- , 
trated into his belly -, and Damoxenus following his., 
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Mow, widened tiie woBodyand tliroagh it dnew out 
the entniU of hjs enemy^ who died upon the tpoU 
The death of Creugasgave DamozeDos the victory 
indeed, but not the cro vn ; for the judges of the 
Games drove him with infiuny and indignation oat 
of the stadimn ; as one who had conqoered by 
treacheiyy and, by repeating his blows withoat 
allowing Creogps to have his turn, had basely vio- 
lated the conditions agreed upon between them in 
the hearing of the whole assembly. Crengas was 
crowned; and the straps of the e^stos, which 
hitherto, according to the ancient custom, were 
tied in the pahn or hollow of the hand, were froni 
that time brought over the fingers, and fiutened 
upon the wrist. 

The ancient csestus 9 was called /m,i»Xix^ or soft ^ 
I^ierliapa because it was composed of raw hides, or 
perliaps to distinguish it from the more modern 
caestDs. We have already remarked one material 
difference between them; by vrhich I think it api* 
pears, that tiie former was more fitted to defend 
the hand and arm of the combatants, (which, I sup- 
pose, was its original purpose) and the latter to 
hurt and annoy the enemy : and it is not unlikely, 
that as the Grecians began to refine upon tiie gym- 
nastic exercises, and the science of an athlete, from 
tlie encouragement of the public, grew by degrees 
into a profession ;-^it is not unlikely, 1 say, that the 
oestus should from time to time receive several 
additions -, and that at length itshould be improved 
by the Romans, who delighted in bloody spectacles, 
iuto that terrible weapon described by VirgiU 

f yid. B«tt.lMd,ig,,ed by Google 
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This coiijectare will at least aecount for the differ- 
ence observable between that in Virgil, and those 
described by the Greek poets. 

I must also observe, that in Apollonios Rhodiiu, 
Amycus the challenger throws down two pair of 
caestuses, the choice of which, out of bravery, he 
leaves to Pollux, without dravring lots, and Pollox, 
without examining, takes those that were next bim. 
Did tlie poet borrow this circumstance from ai^ 
snch custom in the public Games? Did the comba- 
tants in the Olympic stadium bring their ovra cxs- 
tnses? Did they cast lots for the choice? Or were 
they furnished by tlie presidents of the Games with 
caestuses of a Uke form and weight, as Entellus 
and Dares were by ^neasp I am inclined to think 
the latter was tlie method, from a custom otwerved 
at Olympia, to furnish the anned racers and the dis- 
coboli with shields and discs out of the pubtic trea- 
sures. 

The combatants in this exercise also fought 
naked *% or at most with no other covering than 
a scarf tied round their middle. They also wore a 
cap or head-piece, to defend their ears and templ^ 
from blows, which in those places might have 
proved mortal, especially when inflicted by a 
strong hand, armed with so rude a weapon. These 
head-pieces were of brass, according to the antlior 
of the / Etymologicum magnum.' It appears, how- 
ever, ^om the following epigram of LnciKus, that 
the consequencjes of these battles were sometimes 
very terrible, though the combatants escaped with 
their lives and limbs. 

JO S«t Boittt^oogf^' 
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On a Conqueror in the Ckeetua, 

Jhiis Tictor ^S glorioBS in his oUve^wreatb, 

fiad once eyes, eye-brows, nose, and ears, and teeth j 

Bat turning eaMtos-champion, to his cost. 

These, and, still worse 1 his heritage he lost. 

For by his brother taed, dlsowu'd, at last 

Coufrooted with his piciore, he was cast. 



SECTION XL 

OF THE PANCRATIUM. 

*• There are ifironderful disputes, as I hear, (says 
Caelias Khodiginus among the grammarians^ cod- 
cemiiig the pancratium, who cannot agree what 
lort of an exercise it was ; nor wherein the pecu- 
liar excellence of a pancratiast consisted. But 
notwithstanding (continues he) I think it very easy 
to decide that question.' And, indeed, from the 
two passages which he there quotes out of Aristotle 
and Qcinctilian, it seems pretty plain that the pan- 
cratinm ^ was an exercise that partook both of the 
caestus and the pal^ j by wiuch it is to be understood, 
that an athlete must borrow many things from each 
•f those sciences to render himself eminent in the 

II Antfaol. Ub. ii. c. 1. Ep. i. 

1 Ant. Lect. lib. xiii. c. SO. 

' .This is farlher evident from the two following passageii 
iMiTvt tx vrjyiJirts wti njoKrig »/y to woyxguliov^ l^ry yaf 
W vrayKQalio^iHi ldfXe»7i i fjMfOig toT; vo^otf^TrJ; waXtjjy 
«X^^ xol TO?; TnS vrx/y^JiMg yJ^rBeu m^g ri v»*iicf«i. Nice' 
phonu Gregoras, apud Synes. vrt^i hvinim. See Fab. Ag. 
Ub. t. c. 9. Plot, in Sym. Ub. ii. Q. 4. ert ymf iMfMilicu T> 
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pflocntiiuii. He most lemi to trip, and strike, t6 
box, nd grapple with his antagonist; to stand with 
flnmiess, Sai with advantage, and rise with vigour 
and celerity; or maintain the combat upon th^ 
ground : to attack and to defend, to annoy and re- 
sist his enemy, in e^ery attitude ; and to employ, in 
6ne or other of those purposes, every limb, and 
nerve, and sinew, all the ftcultles, and all the 
strengtii of his whole body : this is implied in the 
word pancratium ^ ; and is the best account of an 
Zeroise, in which the combatants were allowed 
(under certain restrictions, hereafter-mentioned) to 
make what use they thon^t proper of all the arms 
that nature had given them, both offensive and de- 
fensive; smd of only those : for neither (as in the 
csestus) #ere their hands and fingers bound up or 
Ifrmed, nor their legs and feet prohibited from join- 
itag in the battle, nor were they restrained firom 
strikmg, as in the p^. They were able, notwith- 
standing, with no other ainns than these, so to man- 
gle and injure 6ne another, that it was thought pro- 
per to restram them in some points ^ ; lest a contest 
4et on foot merely for victory and honour should 
be disgraced by murd^ or malice, and the comba- 
tants be provoked to encounter one another in ai 
manner more becoming beasts than men. An ath- 
lete tiierefore was forbidden to kill his adversaiy 
designedly, to dijg or pluck out hft eyes, to tear him 
^th his teeth, or strike hitai undej^ the ribs with tlie 
ends of his fingers, as was done by Damoxenns to 
Creugas; notwithstanding which, there was still 

* Puientiiim il derived firom nSv and kpArog* 
^ Mt Bur. 9 Men. nir U» AtUttnt^oogie 
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fodm cfnon^ left for tbem to exercise tbeir skill 
ad strength, their courage and resolution : I s^ 
resolationy because it was a common practice for a 
pancratiast to choke the strength and skill of hit 
antagonist by twisting and entangling himself about 
his legs and arms ; and to endeavonr by iatignei 
and pain^ and suffocation^ to weary him into a sur- 
render of the victory. All, or most of these cir- 
cuinstances, are to be met with in the story of 
Arraclnon^, which happened in the fifty-fourth 
Olympiad. Arrachion was an eminent pancratias^ 
who in the former Olympiads had already gained 
two crowns, and was now to encounter with the 
last of his antagonists for the third: but he havmg^ 
peiiiaps, observed by his former combats, in what 
the superiority of Arrachion consisted, and think* 
ing it better to prevent him, rushed in, and twining 
his feet about him, seiied him at the same time by 
the throat, which he griped with both his hands. 
Arrachion, having no other mems either of disen* 
gaging himself, or annoying an enemy who was 
thus got within him, and had almost strangled him 
to death, broke one of his toes ; through the ex- 
treme pain of which the otiier was compelled to re- 
sign the victory, at the very instant that Arrachion 
gave op the ghost. Arrachion, though dead, was 
proclaimed conqueror, and the crown of olive was 
accordingly set upon his head. 

In this short history we may observe the love 
of glory triumphing on the one hand over the fear 
of death, and yielding on the other hand to pain^ 
which Milton somewhere styles * perfect misery/ 
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And notwitlistandiiig tlie boasted apathy of th« 
Stoics, philosophy perhaps can find no anodyne 
agauist the importunate and impatient power of 
pain, of so much force and efficacy as the love of 
glory and the dread of sbame ; which for that lea- 
•on was always set in opposition to it by Lycuigus. 
But as the sense of pain was implanted in mankind 
by nature for very wise purposes, he endeavoured 
by the force of habit and education to soperindoce 
among liis Spartans a kind of second nature, if not 
wholly insensible of pain, yet not easily sabdaed 
by it. Tbey were aceordingly taught,- ev^i firom 
their infancy, to set k at defiance; to enter the 
lists, as it were, and combat with it : while at the 
same time their friends, their relations, and tfaeir 
parents animated them to the conflict, and recom^ 
pensed their victory with praise and public honoprs. 
To this end many painfiil disciplines were invented, 
and many sorts of contests encouraged in Sparta, 
as rude and bloody as the caestus or pancratium, 
which neveitheless their wise legblator absolutely 
prohibited : for the law of these two exercises re* 
quiring that one of the combatants should yield 
either in words or by stretching out his hand or 
finger, or by giving some other testimony of his so 
doing ', Lycurgus^ forbade his Spartans to engage 
in either o€ them, because (as he said Mmself ) he 
would not have them accustom themselves to yield 
the victory, not even in sport. The Spartans, nn« 
doubtedly, firom the hardy and athletic course of life 
into which he had put them, had a much&irer pros- 
pect of conquering in these contests than any other 

* Flat in Af^pbth. 
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^ple of Greece; but if they foiled of the victory 
(which even in this kind of warfare depends often 
Dpon cliance and accident, to say nothing of the 
insannountable advantages which nature bestows 
upon some men in preference to all other, and 
which no force of art or education can pretend to 
equal) they would then see themselves reduced to 
the sad necessity, either of pubU( ly disavowing the 
haughty maxim of Sparta, and breaking her laws, 
or of unprofitably losiug a life, which they mighl 
employ to much better purposes in the service of 
tbeir country 7. The laws of Sparta commanded 
a man to die or conquer ; and punished with ex- 
treme infamy those who saved themselves by flight % 
which is only another form of renouncmg the vie-* 
tory: for they were not only excluded fiom all 
offices and honours, But it was esteemed ignomi-< 
oions to make any altiances with them by marriage : 
it was also allowable for any body that met with 
them to kick and strike them -, and the miserable 
wretches wandered up and down, exposed to tlie 
scorn and insults of their countrymen; and bearing 
aboat the marks of tlieir infamy, in the coarseness 
and colour of tlieir habits, and the dejection of 
their coimtenances, rendered still more contempti- 
Ble by being shaved only on one side. Lycurgus, 
therefore, acted very consonantly with hi^ own 
hw8, in forbidding his Spartans the caestus and pan- 
cratium ; and very consistently with his views of 
rendering them a hardy and warlike people, in per- 
mitting and encouraging among tliem the use of all 
the other gymnastic exercises. For these admit- 

1 Herod: Uh. t!L ■ Pint. i« Ag«8Uaa. 
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iing a dear decision of the victory, witiioat tiie 
hard condition imposed on the combatants in the 
testns and pancratiam, of acting in their own con- 
demnation, allowed the vanqaistred ^e secret ratisi- 
iaiction of preserving his mind and spirit at least 
nnconquered ^ 

I need not perhaps inform the reader, that the 
combatants in the caestus and pancratium were 
naked, Sec, and that the restrictions just now men- 
tioned extended also to the former, as far as the 
nature of that exercise would allow. As In tiiese 
two exercises it was necessary to pair the comba- 
tants, this we are to suppose was done by lot, in 
the same manner as the wrestlers were matched in 
the pal£, which has been described in a foregoing 
section, and therefore need not be repeated here ; 
but I cannot forbear inserting a remarkable story 
of a Samian athlete named ^les, who having been 
dumb from his birth came to the use of speech, by 
an effect as sudden and surprising as that related 
of the son of Crcesus : take it in the words of Aolos 
Gellius, upon whose credit I shall leave it. * Sed 
et quispiam Samius Athleta,nomen illi fuit "Ai^Xfi^i 
eitin antea non loquens fuisset, ob similem dicitor 
eatuam loqui ccepisse. Nam qnum in sacro certa- 

9 This b very well eiplaiiied by the foUowlag psoage of 
Seneca de Benefic, lib. v. c. 3. * Lacedflemonii vetant nios 
pancratio aut etutn deoeniere, obi ioferioretn oitendH Ticti coiw 
fcxrfo. Conor metam prior continglt, vetocitate aiinm non 
■niiBo antceeHh; Inctator ter abjectna penfldit palmam, non 
tradidlt. C^m Invietoa eaie Lacedemonii civea soui magno 
Kfltimarent, ab hb certaminiboa removerunt, in qoibos victorem 
ftidt non Judex, non per le ipse exitai, aed vox cedevtia «C trn. 
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teitoe sortitio inter ipsnm et adTersarios non bonk 
fide fierety et sortem nomiins iklsam sobjidranimniW 
vertisset ; repent^ in eum, qoi id iaciebat, ses^ 
▼idere quid (aceret, magnum inclamavtt. Atqne 
is oris vinculo solutos per omne inde vifte tempnt 
Don tnrbide neque adhaese locutus est.' These 
words import, that Mgles^ being a candidate for one 
of the fonr sacred crowns, and perceiving the officer 
who was appointed to match the combatants, fran^ 
dniently endeavouring to put a wrong lot upon hrai, 
cried ont to him vrith a load voice, that he saW 
what be was doing, from which time the band of 
his tongue being loosed, he conthnned for the rest 
of hn life to speak distinctly and witliout hesitation^ 
If we compare the words ' non loqnens/ in the 
former part of this passage, with those ' non tmw 
hide neque adhtese,' in the latter part, we may be 
induced to believe that i£gU s, before this accident 
was not absolutely dumb, but bad only a great im- 
pediment and hesitation in bis speech ; which will 
Biake the story somewhat less wonderful : bat 
whether in either case the cure was possible or not, 
I shall leave to the naturalists to determine : and 
observe, that the fraud which produced in iGglet 
nich a violent agitation, as at once broke all the 
impediraents wbidi tied up the organs of his speech/ 
probably related to the lot of the Ephednis, or odd 
man, reserved to engage with one of the c6n» 
querors : a lot of the utmost consequence, espe* 
daily in the oestus and pancratium ; in which a 
combatant, thoui^ victorious, miglit yet have been 
so rongfaly treat^, or so much spent, m his formei; 
engagement, as to be little able to contest the vic- 
toiy with an antagonbt^ who <SS«(ff^|l?"^ "** 
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wounded to the battle. Pausaniaft, indeed, speakt 
of a pancratiast named Sostratos, who had an easy 
method of obtaming the victory : hifS custom was, 
to seize fast hold of his adversary's fingers, which 
he broke, and never quitted liis hold till they re^ 
Bounced the eontest This method gained him 
twelve Isthmian and Nemean, two Pythian, and 
three Olympic crowns, together with a statue at 
Olympia, and the surname of Acro-chersites. 



SECTION XII. 

OF THE HORSE-RACES. 

I HATE now gone through the several ex^rcisei 
t^hich are distinguished by the name of gymnastic; 
and which, as well from their seniority as their 
precedence in the celebration of the Olympic 
Games, have a right in this dissertation to take 
place of the horse-races ; though the competitors 
in the latter were, generally speaking, men of higher 
rank ' and consideration than the athletae ; and 
tlie spectacle was in itself, perhaps, more pompous 
and magnificent. 

There were properly but two kinds of horse- 
races at Olympia, namely, the chariot-race, intro- 
duced into those Games in the 25th Olympiad, and 
the race of riding-horses, which was not admitted 
till the S3d. All the rest, which I shall take notice 
of in their order, were little else than modificationf 
^ Hiese two. 
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It appears from the story of (Enonmns and Pe- 
iopSy that the chariot-race was known in Elis, even 
before the institntion of the Olympic Games ; which 
ire said by some people to have been celebrated 
by the latter % npon the occasion of his victory 
over QEaomans. It may seem therefore a little 
strange, tliat neither Iphitns, when he restored 
these Games, nor the Eleans, who after him had 
the soperintendency and direction of them, should, 
before the !25th Olympiad, thuik of reviving an 
exercise so fiwions in the traditional history of 
their own country. For it was in the chariot-race 
that Pelops ^, the grrat hero of the Eleans, van- 
quished CEnomaus, and won Hippodamia, the fair 
prize for which so many princes before him had 
hazarded and lost their lives : though possibly that 
lady, like Ecechiria the wife of Iphitus, may have 
only been an allegorical personage, and no more be 
meant by that story, than that Pelops conquered 
(Enomans by his superior skill in horsemanship \ 
But whether this conjecture be admitted, or whe- 
ther Ifippodamia be taken for the real daughter of 
(Enomans, so named, perhaps, by her father, from 
a science in which he took himself to excel, it tends 
either way to prove the great antiquity and estima- 
tion of the chariot-race; Aid brings us back to the 
qoestion, bow it came to pass that it was admitted 
no earlier into the Olympic Games. This, in all 
likelihood, was owin^ ^principally to the great scar- 
city of horses tfaroaghont all Greece, not only at 
the time of the reviyal of those Games, but for 

> See Section the Flrtt. 3 Pindart Olymp. Ode 1. 

♦ The wowl Hippodunlaiscorapoanded of two Greek wordf, 
isd lisplftef Ibe art of twiniig or maDagins horses. ,le 
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many Olympiads after; and in the next place to 
the great expense that attended the breedmg and 
inanaging of horses ; and lastly, perhaps, to the little 
estimation in which the Olympic Games were held 
•t their re-institntion» The olive-crown had not 
M yet acqiiired that lustre, which afterwards at« 
tracted the ambition even of kings, and engaged 
the principal men of Greece in a competition for 
an honoiir, thf t was esteemed equal to a Roman 
binmph. 

That the Oreeks were at all times but ill pro- 
vided with cavahry, is manifest through the whole 
course of their history. At the siege of Troy, 
when they were able to bring into the field an army 
of an hundred thousand men, they appear to have 
had so few horses, and to have known so little of 
the nsefhlness of that noble animal, a* to employ 
,diem in no other service than in dsawing their 
ebariots. With these mdeed they came thundering 
to the battle; but with so little order, and in so 
small a number, that in the equipage of a chariot, 
it is visible, there was less advantage and conveni- 
ence than pomp and ostentation. Horses were the 
possession only of the rich and great, who never 
iaaled, in tlie emuneration of their wealth and trea- 
smes, to reckon up their horses and their chariots. 
Ihis we learn not from Homer only and the poetBj 
who wrote of those earty times, or lived near them. 
Isocrates speaks the samelai^nage, in an oration < 
hiade to be spoken in a court of justice ; and to 
prove the nobility and wealth of the family of Alci- 
blades, who by his mother's side was descended 
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from AlcnueoD, uses no other argmnenty than that 
Alcmaeon ^ras the first Athenian tiiat won a priie 
io the cbariot-race at the Olympic Qames. 

Alter the Trojan war, and even after the restitiP' 
tion of the Olympic Games, the same scarcity of 
horses is observable m Greece, For neither did 
the Lacedaemonians, the most warlike people of 
Greece, nor any of the Peloponnesians, as Paasar 
nias ^ informs os, know much of tlie use of horses, 
till after the two Messenian wars: from which tim6 
the former, as they began to extend tlieir arms be- 
yond the Isthmus, grew sensible of their want of 
cavalry; and accordingly took care to instruct 
their youth in horsemanship. Nor were the Athei- 
nians, the richest and most powerful people of 
Greece, better furnished with cavalry than the 
Lacedsemonians their rivals. To remedy this evil, 
and encourage the breed and management of horses, 
Solon, indeed, instituted an order of citizens in his 
conunonwealtii, which consisted of such as were of 
ability to furnish out a horse : and to these he allot- 
ted the second rank in the state. Yet we find that 
at the battle of Marathon % though they were to 
encounter with an enemy whose chief strength 
consisted in tlieir cavalry, tliey were utterly desti^ 
tote of horse * : and eyeu after the Persians were 
entirely driven out of Greece, which may be reck- 
oned tiie most glorious period of that common^ 
wealth, their whole number of horse, for some 
time, amounted to no more than three hundred. 
From this remarkable scarcity of horses among 

•Ub.W. 7 Hurod. lib. vU 
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the Grecians may be shown, at the same time^ the 
reason of tlieir being introduced so late into the 
Olympic Games ; and the wisdom of introducing 
them. Greece was in want of horses ; it was, 
therefore, expedient to do something to procure 
them : and no method was like to be so effectual 
as the raising an emulation among particular states 
and people, by rewarding with public honours 
those who should excel in the breeding and ma- 
naging of horses. With this view then, in ^11 like- 
lihood, was the Olympic olive proposed, as the 
only prize, perhaps, for which the several nations 
^of Greece would equally contend : and tlie Olym- 
pic hippodrome was opened as a theatre^ where 
the several competitors might exhibit their pre- 
tensions ; and prove their merit in the presence of 
all Greece. The Olympic Games had now sub- 
sisted near a hundred years from the tin^e of their 
re-institution by Iphitus, not to mention their 
more remote, though fkbulous, original ; apd con- 
sequently began to be looked upon with yenera* 
tion for their antiquity, and frequently for the sake 
of the spectacle : which, consisting of almost all 
the gymnastic exercises, drew to Olympia, not 
only a great number of candidates for the olive- 
crown, but a multitude of spectators also from 
all parts of Greece ; who, beholding vrith plea- 
sure and admiration, and rewarding vnth applause, 
the ardour and emulation of those who contended 
for the prize, insensibly contributed to raise the 
^ue of the Olympic chaplet, and kindled in each 
other a like ambition to obtain it. Upon the in* 
troductioB, therefore, of tlie chariot-race, the rich 
and noble, who are also fond of glory, as appaan 
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fami tbw ostentation and love of flattery^ with 
pride and pleasure laid hold of an occasion, which 
presented them with the means of obtaining 'what 
they could not help admiring with the vulgar^ 
without engaging them at the same time in a com* 
petition with them ^, Alexander the Great would 
have contended in the foot-race at Olympia, could 
be have bad kings for his antagonists. But, as I 
have observed, there was no room to object against 
the meanness of the competitors in the hone- 
races ; in the list of whose conquerors are accord- 
ingly to be found kings of all those nations of 
Greece that were governed by kings, as also the 
men of the greatest eminency, both for wealth and 
power, in. those commonwealths whose liberty 
and independence rendered their chief citizens 
equal, if not superior, to those kings. Of this last 
number was Alcibiades ; who, perceiving (as his ^ 
son infonns us in an oration made lor him by Iso- 
crates '**) that the Olympic Games were held in 
great honour and admiration by all Greece ; and 
tiiat the glory acquired in those assemblies, where 
every Grecian vras accustomed to display his 
wealth, and strength, and knowledge, redounded 
not to the victor only but to his country also, re- 
solved to produce himself at Olympia : but, con- 
wdering at the same time, that in the gymnastic 
exercises the generality of the combatants were 
meanly bom, more meanly educated, and inha- 
bitants, perliaps, of mean and inconsiderable ci- 
ties, he refused upon that account to engage in 
those combats, (in which, however, he was as well 

9 Pint » Apopbth. y^^i^m^^'- 
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iqii«Iifi«d to fQcoeed as any one, both from nator* 
.and practice) and entered himself a candidate for 
the equestrian crown : to which no man of a low 
and poor condition cignld pretend. And opon this 
occasion, (says Plutarch *') he outshone not only 
Idl his competitors, but all who either before or 
since contended for tiiat crown, in the number 
and magnificence of his chariots^ and in the Tic- 
tones obtained by them : for he bronght at once 
seven chariots into the course, and carrjied off at 
the same time the first, second, and fonith priie, 
according to Thucydides ^^ ; or th^rd, according 
to Isocrates '^ ^nd Euripides ; the last p£ whom 
composed an ode upon the conqueror, p^ of 
whidi is quoted by PlutariCh. The poet in this 
ode compliments Alcibiadcs upon his having gaine4 
fit once three prizes ; a thing, says he, which no 
Qreek '^ had ever done beilbre him. He takes no- 
tice, likewise, of anotlier circumstance attending 
these victories, which may seem, perhaps^ to dero- 
gate from the glory of the conqueror, namely, that 
tiiese victories cost Alcibiadjes neither trouble wa 
danger. 

And this leads me to consider another point, 
from which it will more plainly appear that the 
Eleans, in introducing the chariot-race into the 
Olympic Gfunes, liad the service of the public prifr 

>< Id Alex. ^ * lib. vl. ** Dc Blgb. 

14 The poet by tbit mut mean Umt AleibMes wm the only 
one ibat «ver gnloed at the aame time tbreie prisct In one and 
tbc latne eaerriae, as tbe ebarlot-raee, for example : tbcre art 
many ipMaiicet of pe<>|ile« who gained in the ^ame Olympiad 
three jorowna In three diflFiereDt exerciser. See }iodar^ Olyroik 
Ode T. and tbe former section abont tbe footnce. 
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ctpaUy in view ; for as tiiey oflered the Olympic 
elive to the wealthy, who alone were able to snp* 
port the great expense that necessarily attends the 
breeding, keeping, and managing horses, so they 
did wiseh^ make the conditions of obtaining it as 
easy to them as possible, by exempting them from 
the trouble and danger of driving their own cha- 
riots, Mnted at by Earipides in the ode above 
mentioned. 

No one, however, was protiibited from driving 
his own diariot ; which, in all likelihood, at the 
first revival of these races, was more practised 
than the contrary custom of leaving it to tlie ma^ 
nagement of others. The office of a charioteer 
was anciently far from being dishonourable ; and 
the skill of managing horses, which were then nsed 
only in chariots, was reckoned among the accomr 
plishments of a hero : but when chariots came to 
be laid aside in war, which seems to have happened 
soon after the heroic ages '', tlie nsefiilness, and 
eonseqnently the reputation, of tliat art began to 
diminish by degrees*, whence it soon came to bo 
bdged in inferior hands. And it was by no meanf 
tlie busmess of the Eleans to ennoble it once 
more, by obliging the masters of the horses to conr 
tend in person, and add to tlie trouble and ex<p 
pense of breeding and maintaining them, the sub^ 
ordinate and painful office of managing and breaks 
ing them. This would have been clogging the 
conditions, and would have disgusted some, and 
excluded others, from beinar candi^lates for a 
frown, which they might have been willing to de- 

»* Poll«r»« Ant. wU U. !^|?5gie 
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serve, but mabie to obtain in person. Socfa, al 
least, wonldhave been the situation of all the states 
and cities ; and ladies, who contended by proxy io 
the Olympic hippodrome, and received like honours 
due to that ambition which they were intended to 
excite ; and which was as beneficial to the public 
in the women as in the men. Cynisca '% a Laceds- 
monian lady of a manly spirit, was the first who 
gave this example to her sex ; encouraged to it by 
Agesilaus her brother, king of Sparta: who ob- 
serving some of bis countrymen overvaluing them- 
selves upon the number pf their horses, and the 
victories obtained by them at Olympia, prev^led 
with his sister to «how them, by ofiering herself a 
candidate for the equestrian crown, that they were 
more indebted for those victories to their money 
than their merit This precedent was afterwards 
followed by many Macedonian ladies ', which shows, 
at the same time, the prevaieney of the iashionj 
the extensivcness of its infhience, and the policy 
of the flleans, in forming so comprehensive a 
scheme, and opening, by that means, a field for the 
ambition of the women; ^ho contiibuted equally 
with the men to the promoting their principal de* 
sign in admitting chariots into the Olympic Games. 
If, notwithstanding what has been ju&t now said, 
to show the wisdom and policy of the Eleans, in 
exempting the ownerp of the horses from contend- 
ing in person, and yet bestowing the crpwn upon 
them, any one should be still inclined to tiiink 
that the chief honour of an equestrian victory 
ought, in justice, rather to be conferred on th^ 

** ram. Laoon. Plat, in Agctilaq^e 
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Aarioteer who wou it, than upon the owner of 
the chariot, I shall desire him to take in consi- 
deration the following' piece of history, told by 
Platarch in the life of Alexander. 
' Philip, king of Macedon '7, having made him- 
self master of Potidaea, received in the same day 
three messengers : the first of whom brought him 
an account of a great vrdtory obtained by his ge- 
neral Parmenio over the Illyrians : the second told 
him, that he was proelainied conqueror in the race 
of riding-horses at Olympia : and the third ac- 
fainted him with the birth of Alexander. Plu- 
tarch tells us, that Philip was mightily delighted 
With these threie pieces of news, without saying 
which of them gave him the greatest pleasure'. 
The first event, undoubtedly, and the third, tended 
more directly to the furtherance of his- main de- 
sign ; which was no less than tliat of enslaving all 
Greece, and of employing afterwards her united 
forces to conquer, for his glory, the empire of the 
Persians. The second was less conducive to thos^. 
views, but less pernicious alsd to his country; 
Let the reader determine upon which of the three 
PhHip had most reason to value himself: and whe« 
ther any of them, according to tlie strict rule of 
jtstice, contended for by those who object to the 
proceeding of the Eleans, ought to liave been 
placed to his account P For the first he was in^ 
debted to Parmenio and his army ; fbr the second*, 
to his rider and his horse : and liis wife is shrewdly 
taspected of having helped him to the third. 

*7 Phit. in Alex. 
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What I have been saying concerning the victoit 
in tlie chariot-race, will hold equally to those who 
conquered in the race of riding-horses, mules, 6tc, 
in which latter the conditions of obtaining th^ 
crown of victory were left as large as in the for- 
mer, and are to be justified upon the same prm* 
ciples. 

But after all, it may seem impertinent to use 
many arguments with an English reader, to con* 
vince him of the wisdom and justice of a proceed- 
ing which is every day practised among us ; who 
have also our horse-races and pruses for the victor, 
established originally with the same view as &o8e 
• of which I am now speaking, and under some of 
the same regulations : particularly with regard to 
the bestowing the prize, which with us, as with the 
Grecians, is conferred upon the owner of the 
horse that wins the race, and not upon the rider. 
If this be an injustice, the jockies at Newooarket 
have great reason to complain ; in whose opinion, 
1 daresay, a piece of plate of a hundred guineas is 
preferable to the glory of a thousand Olympic 
crowns. I will not say their masters are in the 
same way of thinking, nor make any further com- 
parison between the customs observed in the horse- 
races at Olympia, and those in fashion at New- 
market. I shall only take notice, that no kind of 
frand or violence was allowed of in the former ; 
the competitors in which contended for glory only : 
an object seldom heartily pursued by those who 
are sordid enough either to use or connive at the 
use of fraud. To return to the chariot-race. 
But though the master of the horses, for the rea- 
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cons sboTe nneDtioiied, ww proclaiiiied the con- 
qnerory yet had the hones their share of honour '% 
and were crowned amid the congratulations and 
applauses of the whole assembly. They who are 
acqnauited with Homer and the poets, will not be 
suiprised at the honours dius imparted to these 
noble animals, whose nature was by them esteemed 
not unworthy of a di¥ine original; and whose ar- 
dour smd emulation in the course seemed to e»< 
press a sense of glory almost human, and justify 
the exhortations and expostulations addressed to 
them in those ancient writings. 

A crown was also given to tlie charioteer, to 
whose skill aqd courage the victory was always, in 
great measure, owing. I say skill and couiagOi 
because both the one and the other were abso- 
hitely necessary to finish happily a course, which 
the many short turnings round the pillars, and the 
number of chariots which sometimes ran together^ 
rendered extremely difficult and dangerous. 

To explain the nature of these difficulties and 
dangers, as well as some particuburs relating to the 
horse-races, I shall here insert a description of the 
Olympic hippodrome, or hoi-se-course, taken from 
Pausanias, lib. vi. which is as follows '» • 
As yon pass out of the stadium, by the seat of 

>• Piodvt Olymp. Ode 13. Pint. Sym. lib. U. Q. 4. Paot. 
lib.vi. 

Oi a^ij c$ Utw rfawpogoi >* ydov aymun* 

Theoc. Id, xvl. 

>9 The Trench trendator of PauaiiUs hath mierted « dniaght 
of Ibo Afihcei*, or barrier here described, deelgned by Um Che- 
valier Folard, wUh which I woiW ^""teoogfe****^ *^ 
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the HeUanodici, into the place appointed for ffit 
horse-races, you come to the barrier (^A^ia%i)t 
nvhere the horses and cliariots rendezvons b^ore 
they enter into the course. This barrier in its 
figure resembles the prow of a ship, with the ros- 
trum, or beak, turned towards the course. Tlie 
other end, which joins en to the portico of Agap- 
tns, (so named from him who built it, see the pre- 
ceding book, c. xw.) is very broad. At the extre- 
mity of the rostmni, or beak, over a bar that runs 
across the entrance, (lirl xw^) is placed a figure 
of a dolphin ^^ in brass. On the two sides of this 
Imrrier, each of which is above four hundred ieet 
in length, are built stands or lodges, as well for 
the riding-horses as the chariots, which are distri- 
buted by lot among the competitors in those races : 
and before all these lodges is stretched a cable, 
from one end to the other, to serve tlie purpose of 
a barrier {vani\w/y^)* About the middle of the 
brow is erected an altar, built of unbnmt brick, 
which every Olympiad is plastered over with 
/resh mortar ; and upon the altar stands a braxen 
eagle, which spreads out its wings to a great 
length. This eagle, by means of a machine^ which 

tetder, bad T not, by comparini^U with Baunnias, discovered 
so ntany mislakes in it, that I thong^t ibe follow ing deMripCion 
wonld give liim a clearer idea of ibe barrier and hippodrome of 
Olympla. wiiboat that draught, than with It. 

3' The dolphin here is a symbot of Neptune, samamed Hl|f- 
pini 01 Equestrian, from his having produced a horst by strik* 
ing the earth with bis trident, acooi>ding to the fable: withovt 
recollecting this circumetance, the reader might be surprised to 
meet with the figure of a dolphin in a borse^tinne. The ngi* 
is a known symbol of Jupiter, to whom th» Olympic Gvnoo 
«er«coiia.cmt«l. o..e...Google 
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B pat in motion by the president of the horse-* 
rates, is made to monnt up at once into the air to 
5«cii a height, as to become visible to all the spec- 
tators : and at the same time the brazen dolphin 
before mentioned sinks to the ground. Upon that 
signal the cables, stretched before the lodges on 
eitlier side of the portico of Agapfus, are first let 
Joose^and the horses there stationed move out and 
advance till they come over-agaiost tiie lodges of 
those who drew the second lot, which are then 
likewise opened. The same order is observed by 
all the rest; and in this manner they proceed 
tiirougfa tke beak, or roatrum; before wliich they 
are drawn up in one line or front, ready to begin 
tfae race, and make trial of the skill of the cha- 
rioteers and fleetness of the horses. 

On that side of the course, which is formed 
by a terrace raised with earth, and wiircb is the 
longest of the two sides, near to the passage that 
leads oat of the coarse across the terrace, stands 
an altar of a round figure, dedieated to Taraxip- 
pos, the terror of the horses, as his name imports'; 
of whom more hereafter. The other side of tht 
coarse is formed not by a terrace of earrh, but a 
hill of a moderate height, at the end of which is 
erected a temple, consecrated to Ceres Chamyne, 
whose priestess has the privilege of seeing the 
Olympic Games. 

These are the most remarkable particulars 
which Paasanias has thought fit to give us, relate 
iog to the Olympic hippodrome or horse-race: 
uid though from these we may be able to form a 
general idea of its figure, yet are there others no 
less necessary to be known, for the clear ^unde^ 

• ' Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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Standing the nature of the races; svch lis tkd 
length and breadth of the course, the two metas 
or goals, round which the chariots and horses 
mside their several turnings, with the distance be* 
tween them ; all which we are left to make out hj 
conjecture only. 

The hippodrome at Constantinople, of whicli i 
there are yet some traces remaining, is said by 
Wheeler to have been about five hundred and fifty 
ordinary paces long, and about an hundred and 
twenty broad, and to have been anciently adorned 
with several excellent ornaments, of whtch, says 
he, only three pillars remain for me to give an 
account of. 

The first of these is a pillar (or rather an obelisk) 
of Egyptian granite, consisting of one stone, aboat 
fifty feet long, erected on a pedestal of eight or 
ten feet above ground. On the north side of the 
pedestal is a basso-relievo, expressing^ the manner 
-how this pillar was set up : and another below that 
representing the hippodrome, as it was before that 
pillar was set up, with the manner of their horse' 
races. * It appears (to make use of his om 
words) with four principal pillars, with a vacant 
place in the middle, (where this is now erected) 
which made the feet all equaUy distant from ea^ 
other. The ordinary stadiums of the ancients had 
but three pillars, being but an hundred and twentf> 
^ve paces long, which is a great deal shorter tiian 
this. From the first pillar they started tiieir 
horses, having the word APISTEYE^ or conrage^ 
written on the pillar given them. At the middle 
they were called upon to make haste, by the word 
£n£YA£y which was writtgi alM on the pillar 
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kl Ito last they were to retuni, riding about the 
pitlar on the further end; therefore it had the 
word KAMTON engraven on it. By this basso- 
'elievo is expressed the running of the horses, and 
the emperor standing in tlie middle crowning tiie 
victor. Bat what ttiat held up by four pilkrs, and 
tbe other single round pillar were for, we could not 
conjecture, unless only for ornament.' Wheeler's 
TToxelSy lib. ii. p. 183. 

WheUier tlie Olympic hippodrome was so long 
and so wide as this of Constantinople, I will not 
delermiiie; but tliat it vns considerably longer 
than an ordinary stadium is evident : for as it ap« 
pears from the basso-relievo above described by 
Wheeler, and indeed from medals, and many other 
remains of antiquity, that there were two pillars 
placed towards tlie two extremities of the hippo-> 
drome, to serve as metas or goals, round which 
the chariots and horses made several turnings, a 
hffge space of ground must necessarily have been 
left beyood eadi of those pillars, that the horses, 
and especially the chariots, might have sufficient 
room to make their tummgs without running 
against the pillars, or falUng foul en one another : 
and this space must have been large enough to 
admit of a great number of cliariots. It has al- 
ready been said, tliat Alcibiades, for his own 
share, brought at one time seven chariots, and cer- 
tainly he was not without competitors to dispute 
the crovm with him. Sophocles, in a descriptioii 
of a chariot-race, which I shall insert at the end of 
this section, speaks of ten, and Pindar of no less 
than forty chariots, contending at one and the 
Mine time. If^ therefore, io a sj^^e^ Me hua- 
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dred and twenty-five paces, the measure of an'(u{ 
dinary stadium, room enough be left beyond tfa< 
two pillars for a large namber of chariots to pas& 
the length remaining for the race will be macij 
too short. A proportionable space must likewisd 
have been left between the pillars, whith divided 
the course in the middle, and thti two sides of thq 
hippodrome. ' I 

The Circus Maximus (as- described by Dloii^ 
Hal.) in whi<^b fh^ Romaiw exhibited their chariot^ 
ra«;es. Was an oval building of three ^tadn, oB 
eighteen hundred feet in length, and foiJfr*pletiira, 
Or four hundred feet in breadth, with a row of 
pillars, obelisks, &c, runmng down the middle; 
the first and last of which pillars were the metu 
or goals, round which the chariots' atld horsel 
made their turnings ; but the Romans never Jut 
fered'niore than fi^ur chariots, which tli^ called a 
missus, to start at one time ; and of the nriteus or 
matches they had commonly tweftty-four and some- 
times many more, in one day. Now, if it be con^i" 
dered that in the Grecian Games a much greater 
number of chariots frequently ran togethei', -we may 
reasonably suppose their hippodromes w^re at least 
as capacious as the Circus Maximus at Kdme : the 
dimensions of which, however, were much inferior 
to those of the hippodrome at Constadtinople ; 
'^liich, according to Wheeler, were seVen aad 
tWenty faimdred and fifty feet long, and iSix hun- 
dred broad, taking a pace to be equal to five 
ifeet. 

The length of the con'Vse, by which I mean the 
'distince between the two metas or ' goals, is ao- 
•tfaer point that can be settled only by eonjectore. 
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7ad Wheeler set down the distances of those 
Hliars, which he saw stapding in the hippodrome 
It CoDstantinopley it would have helped us much 
this inquiry : bat this I shall refer to tlie en- 
Diiig sectioBy and content myself at present with 
*bserving, tliat both the diariots aud horses ran 
everal times up and down the course, and con- 
equeotly iSade many turnings round the pillars 
rected at the two extremities. Pausanias in- 
arms us, that in the Olympic hippodrome, near 
hat pillar called Nyss^, which I take to be that 
rected at ^e loy/er end of the course, stood a 
•razen statue of Hippodamia, holding in her hand 
sacred fillet or diadem (T«>ylay), prepared to 
MDd the head of Pelops for bis victory over (£no- 
Daus : and it is probable, that all the space be- 
ireen the pillars was filled with statues or altars, 
fi that in the hippodrome at CVinstantinople seems 

have been. Here, at least, stood the tripod or 
able, on which were placed the olive- crowns and 
be branches of palm, destined for the victors, as 
ball be shown hereafter. 

From tliis account it may easily be conceived, 
^t in a. chariot^r^ce, both the chariot and the 
iriver w^re exposed to many accidents, arising 
om the nature of the course. For as they were 
i)liged to make several turnings (about two and 
vventy in all) round the two pillars, so did every 
liarioteer endeavour to approach as near them as 
ossible, in order to lessen the compass ho was 
biiged to take. A number of chariots pushin^p 

1 at once for this advantage, which often gave 
le victory, must necessarily have been in danger 
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either of nmoiDg against the pillar, or falling tai 
npon one another, and in tiie tnranlt nmny miM 
haye been broken or overtnmed, and their driver 
thrown out. This was the fate of forty at on< 
lime, as may be seen in an Ode of Pindar*'; 
where the poet fails not to congratulate the cod 
qneror, npon his having singly escaped such i 
misfortune out of so great a number of competitors, 
It appears also in the same ode, that the victor wti 
not insensible of the singularity of his good fortune ; 
as an acknowledgment for which he consecrated his 
chariot to Apollo, in whose treasury at Parnassus it 
was lodged, uninjured and entire, says the poet, as 
wlicn it came out of the workman's hands. 

And, indeed, when we consider tiie form of 
the chariots, the attitude of the drivers, the ra- 
pidity of the motion, and the accidents just now 
mentioned, arising from the nature of the course, 
and the number of chariots tiiat frequently ran 
together, we sliall wonder less at their being 
thrown out of their chariots, and put in danger 
of their lives, than at their maintaining their posts 
amid so many difficulties, and coming off witli 
safety and success. These chariots, by some 
figures of them upon ancient medals, &c. seem to 
have been very low, open behind, but closed np 
before and on the sides with a kind of panq>et, 
which was sometimes enriched with various sorts 
of ornaments. There does not appear to have 
been any seat for the driver, who is therefore al- 
ways represented standing, and leaning forward to 



' PindAr'* Fytb. Ode 5. &t tbeSchoUoi. 
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tiie hones. They had but two wheels, and coho 
sequently tlie fore-part of them most haye been 
«apported by the horses, which inevitably ren- 
dered their motion very nneqnal, and made it so 
difficolt for the charioteer to keep upon his legs, 
tiiat nothing but a long coorse of practice could 
insure a man from falling in snch a situation. 
Which, tlierefore, is the most astonishing, the folly 
or the vanity of NeroP 

This great emperor **, great I mean in power 
and dominion, bat with regard to all the objects 
of bis ambition very little and contemptible, 
would needs show his skill in the management of 
a chariot. He chose indeed the noblest theatre, 
and offered himself a candidate for the Olympic 
crown. That his appearance might be no less ex- 
traordinary than his ambition, and in some mea- 
sure proportionable to the majesty of an emperor 
of the world, he entered tlie hippodrome at Olym- 
pia '^ in a chariot drawn by ten horses, which he 
ufidertook to drive himself, notwithstanding, says 
Suetonius, he had formerly, in a certain poem of 
his, censured Mithridates for the same thing. But 
the event was by no means answerable either to the 
flattery of h^ courtiers, or the vanity of his own 
expectations. He was thrown out of his chariot, 
to the great ha^rd of his Ufe ^ ; and though he 
Has put into it again, he found himself unable to 
finish the race, and desisted. Notwithstanding 
which, he was proclaimed conqueror, and honoured 
with the Olympic crown^ fo return the compU- 

*' Xiph. ct Sa«t in l^enMie. ^ Sm$, il>l4. 
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Qumt, at bU departure he presented the ^ellano- 
dicsy or judges of the g^i|ies, with the anm of ^ 
QOOP/.^^, and all Greece with her Ubecty. A pre^ 
^Dt that would have done lum infinitely more bo- 
nonr than an Olympic victory, or indeed tlian any 
victory, had it been frankly and generously be- 
stowed, ^nd not paid down as the price of adola- 
tion, and of a complaisance so mean and servile 
as shows the Grecians to have been as incapable 
of liberty as they were unworthy of it. For the 
equestrian crown was not the only thing with 
which the Eleans complimented Nero : they broke, 
ifi obedience to his orders, tlie most sacred laws 
of their institution ^% and put off the celebration 
of the Olympic Games for a whole year, to wait 
his coming into Greece ; as if their business, says 
Piiilostratus, had been to sacrifice to Nero ia- 
stead of Jupiter. What followed after helps us 
admirably to discover the true value of that li- 
berty which a tyrant bestows : and the vanity aod 
insincerity of those praises 9nd honours that are 
extorted from slaves and flatterers. Nero, before 
liis departure, pillaged and wasted Greece ^7, not- 
withstanding his pretended grant of Uberty ; put 
many people to death, and confiscated the estates 
of others : and tlie Eleans, on their part, to revoke 
as much as in them lay tlie honours they had cod- 
ferred on Nero, left out of their pubUc register ^ 



*5 Dion in "Neronc, 250,000 drachmas, or 8072/. 18*. W. 
See Arbnth. Tables. 
«« rhilostr. lib. v. «7 Xiph. in Nero. 

^^ See Scaliger ad EMeb. ad Namb. MMLXXII. 
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Itait Olympiad, uid ,tliat alone. Qalba^afteit. 
wards denuuided of the Helhuiodics, a» a deM to 
the crowDy the eight tbonsaad poundby with which 
Nero had rewarded their partiaBtj in adjndgtn||; to 
bim the equettrian crown. 

Upon the day of the race ^, the chariots at • 
certain signai nowrched oat of the lodges above dev 
icriliedy and entering the coarse according to tho 
order before settled by lot, were there chawn vp 
in a line ; bat whether abreast, or one behind air* 
ether, is a question, it seems, among the learned; 
Eostathios (in his Comment open Homer ^'>8ay9y 
Uie ancients were of opinion that they did not 
stand in one front ; because, it is evident, that ho 
who had the first lot had a great advaatege over 
the otiier charioteers. The modems, 1 believe, 
are vnanimoosly of the contrary opinion ; and caii 
ibow, that the reason assigned by Eostathios 
makes not in the least against the method of rang* 
ing the duuiots all abreast; hi which order tho 
clarioteer, who stood irst, had so dear an advaiK 
tage oyer bis competitors, as to make it necessary 
to dispoee their phices by lot. For as they were 
to torn roand a pillar erected at the iarther end of 
the coarse, ho who had the first place on the left 
hand was nearer to that pillar, than- those wh^ 
were ranged on his right hand; had a less eirde to 
make npon the tnni, and coasoqaently was not 
obliged to ran so great a compass of groond. Tho 
advutage, therdoro, of tho first pbase, and tbft 

» Xlph. hi Nero. *» Pm» Mb. vl. 

SI S« Popc*l IIomcr,IlM zzili. ^rw. 42fi. 
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disadwDtastt of the last, wbicb mU alwiys in- 
creased ID proportion to the number of chariots 
that contended together, appeared to considerable 
to the learned Montiaucon, that he seems to think 
the success of every chairioteer most have de- 
pended entirely upon bis lot. And, indeed, had 
Ihey been to turn but once, or could it be snp. 
posed that they maintained, throogbout the ^vbole 
lace, the same order in vfaich they were 6rBt ar- 
rant by lot, the place could not have bean in- 
different with regard to .the victory ; but, aa on 
the contraiy, th^ were obliged to make twelve 
lumings connd tiuit piUar, and ten round another 
erected at the hither end of the course, the ad- 
vantage of tilie one, and the disadvantage of the 
other, must have been liable to be lost and re- 
covered many times in the race, by the skill of 
the charioteers, the swiftness of the horsea, or 
some of those accidents already mentioned. It 
should also be considered, that though the cha- 
jioteer, who was placed tint on the Idt hand, had 
some advantage over the rest by being nearer the 
piUar, yet he must have oftentimes been straMened 
for room upon the tmrn, especially if hard pressed 
by his competitors, and consequently have been 
driven so near the pillar, as to endanger the break- 
ing or overturning his chariot. In avoiding, there- 
fore, this danger, and in making these turnings in 
as little a compass as possible, consisted the cdiief 
excellence of a charioteer : as is evident fraoi the 
large instructions which old Nestor ^' gives hia son 

» Homers lUaodlL 
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Aiiti]o€hii8 upon that head -, and from what Theo- 
critOB tells U8 of the education of Hercules ^% 
whose supposed father Amphitryon himself took 
the pains to teach him the management of the 
chariot, tfaongb he left all his other exercues to be 
taught him by otlier masters. 

Bot fuo<l Amphitryua with a father's eeal, 
Skil.al hini.-eir to goide tfa« rnpid wheel. 
In bti uwD ait inatnuts bio j^odlike heir» 
Anrt cearhtibow to lOle ibe whirline car; 
Bow at the torn with nioitt be«<l to roll, 
Vur break the grasiuf aicJe on the goal. 

It waSy however, as mnch the hnnincss of • 
charioteer to approach as near as possible to this 
pillar, as it was to avoid nmains; fool upon it. To 
this point, tlierefore, as to a centre, they all tend- 
ed ; and let any one imagine what a noise, what a 
bustle and confusion, ten, twenty, and sometimes 
forty chariots ^^, must have made, bursting, at the 
sound of a trumpet ^^, all together from the bar- 
rier! and pressing all to the same point! What 
skill and courage in the charioteers ! What obe- 
dience, what strength and swiftness in the horses ! 
What ardour and emulation in both must have 
been requisite to maintam the advantages, which 
their own lots had given them, or to surmount 
flioie of their antagonists I 

Steal a< thou not how, when from the goal they Mttt 
The yoathftal charioteers with beating heart 
Riuh to the race, and paotiog, scarcely <>ear 
The* extrema of feverish hope and chilling fear; 

93 Idyll, xxlv. ver. UT. « Pindar. 

-Soph.El.ctra. "Vkg.^^W. 
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Stoop to the niiu, and laah wltb all their fioroe; 
The flylog chariot kindles io the connte. 
iknd now alow, aiid now atofl they tly. 
As bonae through air, and seem to touch the sky, 
^o stop, no stay ; hot donds of sand arise, 
Sporn'd and cast backward on the follower's eyes : 
The bindnost Uowi the foam npon the first : 
Snch is Ihe love of praise^ an honourable thirst I 

PRYDEN. 

Bnt this was not all ; they were fo meet with 
more difficulties, and of another kind, in the mid- 
dle of the conrse, and contend with the tenron of 
a deity, who sometimes snatched the victory from 
bim, who seemed to have carried it away from hift 
competitors. The name of tliis deity was Tara- 
xippuSy a name given him from his office j which 
was to scare and terrify the horses, who accord- 
ingly, as they passed by his altar, which was of a 
round form, and erected at the further end of the 
course, were wont to take fright, says P^msa- 
nias ^f vnthout any apparent cause : and so great 
was their consternation, that, regarding nor longer 
the rein, the whip, or the voice of their master, 
they frequently broke and overturned the chario^ 
and wounded the driver. The charioteers, there- 
fore, fdiled not to offer sacrifices to Taraxippus, in 
order to deprecate his wrath, and render him fa- 
Tourable to them. 

I shall not trouble the reader with the wrions 
opinions relating to this pretended deity and his 
terrors, which are to be met with in Pausanias. I 
am apt to believe, with the French translator of 
that author^ that (if> as Pausanias insionates^ th^r* 
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was any thing tetraordinary in this matter) the 
ftight of the horses was ounng to some artifice of 
those who presided at the Olympic Games, aud 
who, <as he &rther remarks) in order to make the 
Yictoiy more glorious, were willing to make tlie 
W9y to it more hazardous and difficult. 

But though the old saying, * the more danger, 
the jnore honour,' may seem to countenance this 
remark of the French Abb^, ought we not nitlier 
to suppose, that the fileans (whose views in every 
part of this institution seem to have been directed 
to some wise purpose) intended by these terrors to 
exdade the competition of all those whose horses 
were not thoroughly broke,"and taught not to be 
ahumed at any sudden noise, or imusoal appear- 
ance^ A qnahty in horses at least as valnable, both 
for service and pleasure, as fieetness, or any ac- 
complishment acquired in the manage. 

I cannot help observing by tlie way, that the 
Grecians must liave been credulous and super- 
stiti<:us even to stupidity, and tlie Eleans consum- 
mate masters in all the juggling tricks and artifices 
of ioiposture, for a fraud of tliis nature to have 
been carried on for so long a time, and in so 
public a place as the hippodrome of Olympia, in 
the name of a divinity ; and conducted with so 
mnch secresy and success, as to biing votaries to 
his altar with offerings and suppiications : but 
Olympia was not the only place in which this 
imaginaiy deity was adored ; there was likewise a 
Taraxippns in the Istlimian hippodrome, as Pansa- 
nias infonns us ; who adds, that in Nemea indeed 
there was no deity concerned in terrifying the 
horses, but then there was a rock, standing near 
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tiie pillar round which tbej tarned, of Ae eolOor 
of fire, with the brightness of which they were 
wont to be as mnch terrified as with that of firs 
itself: but he observes at the same time, that the 
terror, which seised the horses at the sight of tiiii 
rock, was much inferior to that excited by the 
Taraxippus of Olympia. The same anthor, speak- 
ing afterwards (lib. x.) of the terrors with which 
the horses were sometimes seized in the Pythic 
hippodrome, ascribes them to fortune, whom he 
styles the dispenser of good and eyil in all homan 
afiairs, and to whom he seems to have recourse 
merely because there was no Taraxippus at Delphi, 
nor any terrifying object, like the fiery rock at 
Neroea, to help him to a solution in a case, which 
nothing but ignorance and superstition could con- 
sider as extraordinary. 

Sophocles ^^, in his tragedy of Electra, hath 
given us a very noble description of a chariot-race 
in all its forms, a translation of which I shall insert 
in this place, as well for the entertainment of the 
reader, as for the sake of verifying what has beea 
■aid above by so unexceptionable an authority. 

A Description qfa Chariot^Race, 

When, on tbe scvond day. In order nest 
Came on the eonteat of ibe rapid car, 
A» o'er Ibe Fbodan plain the orient ton 
Shot hia imparpied beanu. Ibc Pythic coone 
Orestes enter»d» circled wiih a troop 
Of cbarlotcers, bit bold auiagoolats. 
One from Acbala came* from Sparta one» 
7wo from the Libyan ihoret, wdl pracUidd task 

»V«r.700,ftc^oogle • 
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T» mte the ^rtiirllng car ; wWi thcM, tiie tKb, 
Orettci vftvnllng bis ThcsMHan mares. 
JElolia sent a sixth, with yonthftal sreeda 
In native goM array'd. Fbe next in rank 
From firir Magneiia sprang; of Thrace tlie eighth 
His moW'Wiiife conrses from Thesprotia drove : 
From heaven-bnilt Athens the ninth hero came; 
A fange BoBodan the tenth chariot fU*d. 
HiBae, when the Judges of the Games hy toe 
Had fis,'d tiieir order, and amn^d the cars. 
All, at the tmrnpet's signal, aU at once 
Bnrst from the barrier, ail together cheei*d 
Xbeir fleiy steeds, and shoOk the Hoating rdnt. 
Soon with the din of rattling cars was flll*d 
The sonndiflg hippodrome, and clondeof dast 
Ascending , tainted the fresh breath of mom; 
Now, miv'd, aiid press'd together, on they drow ; 
Kor spared the smarting larii, impatient eadi 
To dear hb chariot, and outstrip the throng 
Of dashing axles, and short-blowing steeds. 
That panted on each other's necks, and threw 
On each contignoos 3roke the miH^ foam. 

Bat to the pillar as he nearer drew, 
■Orestes, refning in the near-most steed. 
While in a larger aeope, with loosen'd relnt, 
And UahM op to their speed, the others Itew, 
TBrn'd swift aroond the goal Ms grazmg whed. 

As yet erect npon tbeh- whirling orbs 
BoU'd every chariot, till the hard-month'd steeds, 
That drew the Hmeian car, nomtster'd broke 
With violence away, and tncning short, 
(When o^ the hippodrome with whiged speed 
Th^ had completed now tiie seventh career) 
Dash'd their wild foreheads 'gainst the Libyan car. 
From this one Inckless chance a train of ills 
fiocoeeding, mdely <m each other fell 
Horses and charioteers, and soon was flU*d 
With wrecks of shatter'd cars the.Pbodan plain. 

TMs seen, thcf Athenian with consonmiate art 
. His coarse obliqaely vcer^, and stcertog wide 
With steady rein, ihe wad commotion pass'd 
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Vat, MuA, tiioai^ lat. yet full of coofideace 

Aiid hopct of Tietory, Orettet caaae : 

Bat wlicn be nw, of his antagonisto 

Him ooly now remaiaiog ; to bis oiarat 

Anaioot he raisM hia siimalatln( Toioa. 

And DOW with eqaal frontt abreast they droTa» 

Kow with alternate DMimeiitary pride 

Beyond eaeh oiber pHtaTd their stictchinf Heeda. 

Erect Onsktes* and erest Ms car 
Xbrotigb aU Ihc wmbcr'd eonnes now bad stood ; 
Bat lodkleis in the last, as roond the foal 
The wheeling coarser tnm*d. the hither rein 
Impradcnt be reiax*d, and on the stone 
The sbatlcr'd azie da*btaiK, from the wImcIs 
FeU beadionKrhamperVl in tke tangling reins* 
The frighted mares flew divers oVr tiie coone. 

The ihrongM a«*»ibly, when they saw tbe chleT 
HnrlM flrom his chariot, with com|>atsion mov'd. 
His yooth dcplorM, deplor^l bim glorioos lata 
For mighty deeds, now doom'd to mighty woes* 
How di-jtgg1(t along the dost, his feet in air: 
Till hasting to bis aid, and scarce at length 
The Arantic mares restraiuiag, from the reins 
The charioteets rtJeasM him, and conveyed 
MTHh wonnds and gore dbAgar'd to bis fHends. 
' The Jost Am|»biciyons on tiie* Athenian steeds 
Dtt Delphic Janrd soleumiy conferr'jd.' 
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SECTION XIIL 

Ct tHB SEVERAL KINDS OF CHARIOT-RACC^. 

The laws and customs of the chariot-race haviim 
been explained in the foregoing section, it remains 
to take notice only, that tiiese laws were general, 
and^tead^ e^oallj to all the vanooi tpeeiea f f 
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tiMuiots ; ezoeptiDg that the lei^th of the race was 
dbniiuBhed for some of them, as I shall obserya 
preseotly. 

llie chariot first introduced into the Olympic 
Uppodromey and that of which I have been hitherto 
sfKeakingy was the tiAmv offjM % or complete cha- 
riot, so named either because it was drawn by 
fnll-^iged horses, or because it was drawn by four 
horsesy which number seems to have made a com- 
plete set among the ancients. These four horses 
were all ranged abreast, the two middle ones only 
were hameued to the chariot by the yoke, from 
whence they were called zygiif the two side horses 
were ^tened either to the yoke % or to some other 
part of the chariot by their traces, and were called 
pareoriy paraseiri, seirhphori, and ueirai, and their 
reins or traces setrce and pareoria, 

Kricthonins, according to Virgil, was the first 
that drove with four horses, and, according to 
Maniliusy was for that invention honoured with a 
place among the heavenly bodies. 

Prhnus Ericthonius currvt, et qvaiuor ausvs 
Jungert equos, rsjddisque ratis insistere vUtor, 

Vlr. Geor. UL 
Quern eurru prinmm votttaniem Jupiter alta 
OMttdfiiu^compexU equis, aeloque sacravU 3, 

Pagondas of Thebes had the honour of first ob- 
tainii^ tiie prize of this sort of chariot-race m the 
Olympic Games '*; as £ricthonins had in the Games 
called Panathenaea. 

' riyjHOf slgnMet aduitus as well u perfectus» 
* CaellM Rliodig. 

3 Manil. l^i. i. p. 12. 1. «t. Edit. ScaU(. 

4 Sti W. to Viii. »««. ^ 0„,.edbyGoOgle 
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In the Dinety-thtrd Olympiad was added thtf 
race of the chariot called synoris, which was drawa 
by a yoke, or one pair only of HiU-as^ed horses. 

The apeiU was a chariot drawn by two moles, 
after the manner of the synoris, as Paosaoias teOt 
lis, and was introduced into the Olympic Garoei 
by one Asaodrastus, as we learn ^om Pindar's 
Scholiast *, I have called it a chariot, thons^ if it 
resembled the apeni described by Homer in the 
xxivth Itiad ^, it should more properly be called a 
waggon ; and indeed that account of it a^rrees best 
with what Pa'isanias says 7, who observes that the 
race of the apenS could pretend neither to an- 
tiquity nor beauty, and that mules were held in 
such abomination by the Eleans, that they permit- 
ted none of those animals to be bred in their coun« 
try. And indeed the race of the apend was but of 
a short continuance, having been abolished within 
a very few Olympiads after its first admission. 

Pausania<t and the Greek commentator opon 
Pindar ^^ differ so widely in their accounts of the 
times when tbe^peni was admitted and aboUsbed, 
that it would be in vain for me to endeavour to re- 
concile them; especially as the latter disagrees 
even with himself. I shall therefore follow tl^ ac- 
count of Pausanias, who at least is consistent With 
liimself ; and according to whom the tipetti was in- 
troduced into the Olympic Games in the seventtetfa 
Olympiad, and abolished by proclaniatioii in the 
«ighty-fourth ». 

In the ninety-ninth Olympiad was introdvced 

» Olyinp. Od. 5. « Ver. ai66, 

7 Lib. V. c. 0. * Oljrisp. Od. 5. 
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^ IlwXixoy »pfi», which was a chariot drawn by 
feor colts, as is evident from what Paosanias '® tm- 
mediately subjoins concerning the ZvtotpU HuTMf, 
or chariot drawn by two colts, which, he tells us, 
was introduced in the hundred and twenty-ninth 
Olympiad, and that one Belistiche, a Macedonian 
hufy, was the first that earned off the crown in 
that race. 

I shall now endeayonr to settle the different 
feofths of the race assigned to each species of these 
duriots; a point not yet determined by any author 
tittt I know of. In order to this, I sinll beg leave 
to produce two passages, one from Pindar, and 
anodier from his Scholiast That of Pindar is ai 
follows : 

The words of the Scholiast ^ explaining this pas- 
uge are, iyt/v o ^w^cx»iu; ol ocyuH^tJLtm ti G^iTrroi; 
«5ftfl^;C*»1o. fi iuhKoiYfc^ixirlov to *? yva/LtTlaj 'X'"'* 
IzH^^ xai iC ^^ofAtf( Ivoiu ToTcXcioy a^/Lia tu¥ IWwy) 

TipijM, in this passage of Pindar, signifies the 
pillar erected at the end of the course, round 

i« Lib. V. c. 8. I' Olymp. Ode 3. v. 58. 

Qaarnm [nrboram, Ollvanim scilicet] c^m [Hercntenij dale* 
dciideriain habebat, daodtclet inllexam circa terminmn earri; 
call eqooniin plantart. 

u XmXia NntfT* 

Kempe termiimm. Qaem duodedea clrenibaot qaadricK ; vd 
2wlfM^u«1ov, nipote dnodedm «e»ia habentem ; qaando. 
qoidcm dMdiclm emu ptrftdt H riMw »P/^ wvMkov verb 
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which the chariots tamed, as has beeo shown, a 
Jtlie epttbet MtKuyfafAwlw applied to that in 
that they tunied twelve times roand that pil 
and consequently that they ran twelve tiroes 
and as often down the course. 

^^fAoq signifies cwrsus, a race or course, i 
because (as I suppose) the first race '^ at Olympl^ 
consisted only of one length of the Miadiumf it c 
to signify, when applied to the foot-races, the roei^ 
sure oi one length of the ttadiam, as is evident Irott 
the following passages '% MavXoi ^^fjuof b diTX&r; 
iv« «ro»aly xA^fflrif «, i. e. Dialus est cursus duplex 
unum faciens flexum: and o doX^x^ iv]»^/ao(' 

DolicbuSf cuTBus septemplex : tres enim flezus ba* 
buit, et dimidium fiexOs. 

But A^o/A^, when applied to the horse-nces, 
signified a course of four gtadioy as is evident from 
these words of Hesychtus ; Xtrjnto^ l^ofjuni Til^a- 
foii^ii TK, and from these of Pausanias, ^^o/xoi 
it iWt rS Ifprriy fttiKo? fjkif ^tavXoi ^vv. Now as 
dtf^iKA i^ofjMq and ItaiiyW' yyafxirlui in the above 
cited passage from the scholiast of Pindar are 
plainly of the same import, wc are to understand 
by d^o/ubw lintti^f a course consisting of one tun, 
or round, once up and down the hippodrome; 
which whole course, or round, being equal to four 
stadia, it may from hence be inferred, that the two 
pillars (viz. that from which the horses started, and 
that round which they turned) which divided the 
coarse into two equal lengths, were two stadia dis- 
tant firom each other, consequently the whole length 

13 The Madittm, or simple fooi>rtoe. 

>* TMti9, dUtlm k P. Fabro Ajoiiist. Jib. i. X. C8. 
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of tbt ntee of die teAmoi »^tM, or chariot drawn 
bj fiiU-aged bones, consiBting of twelve roands, 
amoanted to forty-eight stadia, or sn Grecian 
miles ; that of the vu\iko9 ct^^My or chariot drawn 
by colts, consisting of eight rounds, to two and 
thirty stadia, or four Grecian miles. A Grecian 
male (according to Arbnthnot's computation) was 
somewhat more than eight hundred paces ; an 
English mile is equal to 1056. 

Under the two denominations of the tiXmov a^ /a« 
and wtfXixoy apfAA, the sdioliast of Pindar meant, 
as I imagine, to comprehend all the species of clia^ 
rioti; which he hath nmked in two dasses, not by 
the number but the age of the horses : as appears 
from his patting <w»Xixoy a^^M in opposition, or 
contra-distinction to teX^v a^/tca. For rtKnaqy as 
I observed before, signifies not only perfeciua, but 
aduUua also. By the words rtXnof a^yMy therefore, 
in this place, we are to understand a chariot drawn 
by fall-aged horses, which takes in the tynorisy or 
chariot and pair of full-aged hoises ; as well as the 
TeO^iinroir, or chariot and four: and by mXixov 
a^fjuxj a chariot drawn by colts, or under-aged 
hones, whether four or only two in number. The 
nice of which latter consisted of eight roonds, that 
of tbe former of twelve. 

That tbe race of the w^>Aiun ct^fM, or chariot 
drawn by under-aged horses, though four in number^ 
consisted only of eight rounds, is evident from the 
passage of Sophocles, a translation of which was in- 
serted at the end of the preceding section. For as 
Hie words aii^tw t*«w (ver. 742 of the original) 
prove tint the chariot of Orestes was drawn by ibnr 
horses, 80 doth tbe word wuXvifthow thatthose horsea 
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weremider-aged: and whoever considenattentmity 
vliat is there said about tlie sixth and seventh roDody 
IxlnKol tCiofjutf }^o/Aoy,will find reason to conclude, 
tfaot the accident which betel Orestes happened in 
the last and eightli round. Though Du Faur thinks 
it manifest from this very passage, that the chariot- 
lace, at least in the times of Sophocles or Orestes, 
consisted of no more than seven rounds. But had 
he observed that the eight chariots, which are tliere 
faid to have been overturned, were tlien running 
the seventh round ; and that Orestes, vdio with the 
Athenian still continued the race, was throvm oat 
of his chariot some time after ; he must Itave seen 
that the race consisted of more than seven rounds; 
and that it consisted precisely of eight we have 
reason to conclude, from what has been produced 
from the scholiast of Pindar, relating to the mhttm 
»^fjMf or chariot drawn by under-aged horses. 

Indeed, the whole story of Orestes contending 
in the Pythian Games, was a mere forgery of the 
poet, to serve the purposes of his tragedy : it is, 
however, to be presumed, that in order to give H 
the greater air of truth and probability, he kept 
close to tiie laws and customs of those Games. 
And as the laws and customs relating to the same 
kinds of exercises, seem to have been the same in 
the several sacred Games of Greece, it is yery al- 
lowable in all parallel cases to apply to one what 
is related of Uie other. Thus, as we are told by 
Pindar's Scholiast, that the race of the chariot drawn 
by under-aged horses consisted of eight rounds in 
the Olympic Games, we may affirm the same of 
the same kind o£ race in the Pythian Games : and 
ia like maqnar wa may cpnclode, that the signal 
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for startkig was given by the sound of a tnmipet 
in the Olympic chariot-races, from Sophocles hav- 
iof^ informed us that this was the signal given m 
the Fy tlik hippodrome. 



SECTION XIV. 

MfFVUE KACB OF RIDUfO-HORSEf. 

That chariots were in use before riding^iorses 
need not be observed to any one, that is acquainted 
with Homer; among all whose heroes, Greek and 
Trqlany there is not one that ever makes his ap- 
pearance on horsebaek, excepting Diomedes and 
Uiysaes ', mounted upon liie horses of Rhesus, 
which they had taken in their expedition by night, 
after having killed their master in his sleep. It 
appears, however, by this instance, that neither 
^ heroes, nor the horses, were utter strangen to 
the art of riding : as by another passage in the Gi^ 
teenth Idyllia it is evident,^ that horsemanship was 
carried even to some degree of perfection, at least 
in the time of that poet, who lived but in the next 
.generation after the siege of Troy, according to 
Sir Isaac Newton. The passage ^ hist mentioned 
is as follows : 

So when a horsemim from the watry mead, 
Skili'd in the manage of tlie bonnding steed, 
I>rive8 four fair conrsers, praclisM lo obey. 
To lomegreai city throogh the poblic way : 
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lafe fe hb art, u tide by aide ibcf ran, 
He ahifb his teat, and vaalu from one to one i 
Aud now to this, aad now to tbai he fliea: 
Admiring numbers foliow with their eyes. 

I fhe rather quote this passage, because I find 
some authors ^ have introdaced an exercise like 
this into the Olympic Game*; upon what authority 
I know not ; for I do not find in those books, that 
I have looked into, mention made of a«y ather race 
of riding-horses than those of the cele8 and the eaipi. 
And as to that particular piece of horsemanship 
described above, Eustathius in his comment ^ upon 
Homer tells us, that in tiie old Scholia it is written^ 
that Demetrius said he had seen a man, vaoltm;, 
in the manner described by the poet, from the 
back of one horse to another, holding the bridles 
at the lanie time, and keeping the horses to their 
speed without any interruption or tncnmbranoft 
Wach implies, that such a sight was very oncon^ 
mon; and consequently that no such exorcise eonld 
ever have been admitted into any of the Games «if 
Greece. 

Tlie word xtXt/l/i^fivy used by the poet in the be- 
ginning of his siniile, may pMsibly have induced 
some people to imagine, that the riders of the 
horses called xiXtJlf^, eelet48i were acenstamed to 
leap from one horse to another, as if that word was 
a term of the manage, of which the verses that foI> 
low after were no more than an- explanation. It 
is certain, however, from a passage in the Odyssey ^,. 
that by Xtv^ KtXm, Homer meant to signify na 

3 RoHin>^ Hist. An. torn. V. p. 72. Edit. 

4 See Barnes in loc 
>Ody».S.vcr,37l. ie« Hw Schol^ 
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jBore tfamsridiog-lione^ and consequently that 
bj the word KO<3i^H9, which is derived from xiXq;, 
no more is to be nndentood in this place than 8iia« 
ply to ride. 

This interpretation of xixnt CceU$) may be fur- 
Iher confirmed by the antfaorities of Pindar and 
Paosanias, particnlarly by a stoiy related in the 
last mentioned author of a mare ?, named Anm, 
beicmging to one Phidobu, a Corinthian. Tliis 
Bare, says the historian, having accidentally thrown 
her rider soon after she had started from the barrier, 
continued the race of her own accord, and tamed 
nmnd the pillar, as if the rider had been still upon 
her hack ; npon hearing the tmmpet she mended 
her pace, till coming in before her antagonists, she 
stof^ied short over-against the judges of the Games, 
as conscioiis of having gained the victoiy. The 
victory was accordingly a^odged to her master 
Pbidoias, who, by erecting in return a statue to her 
hononr, intimated to whom the merit of that vic- 
tory was due. 

In this story there are two or three particulars 
worth observing: as first, there is no mention of 
any other horse or mare, that shared the victory 
vrith Aura ; and consequently, in the race called 
celes, each competitor made use of but one single 
horse. Secondly, I riiall take notice, that the vic- 
torious Anra was of the feminine gender, and fit>m 

• TiMrt Ibii li tbc tnu meaninf of Kf Mic it eonflrmed by tM 
foUowioc wor4« of SoiOas, KiXiif i /ucovo; Imeoft wi o M Twrv 
ft^fxifog 0-fX7^O( h yv/xvd; . By which Uit wurUt itko it 
look! at If the rider was naked, like tht athlete* who cdBtei>4- 
td in the syninaatie ncrdaes. ,^ , 
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thetice take occasion to acquaint the reader, tliat 
in all tlie races, as mtcU of ridiof^ horses as of cha- 
riots, mares jor horses were indifierentlyBsed; ex- 
cepting in the race named calpS, in winch marei 
only were employed, as I stall show presently. 
In tlie third place, it is observable, that thoo^ the 
rider was tiimwn off in the very beginning of the 
race, yet was the croirn awarded to Phidolas, the 
master of Anra ; to whom certamly no less was 
due, than if his mare bad conquered under tlie con- 
duct and direction of her rider. 

By the circumstances of Aura's mending her 
pace -upon hearing the trumpet, I think Ve may 
conclude, that the tnimpet either did not sound 
during the wliole race, but at the last round only, 
or that it sounded differently in different periods 
of the course. Tliere was a meaning in tlie sound 
of the tnimpet, which Aura undcntood. She was 
probably an old stager there, or had been made 
acquamted in the manage witii all the rules aad 
customs observed in the hippodrome at Olympia. 

The race of iuU-aged riding horses, of which I 
have been hitherto speaking, was instituted in the 
thirty-third Olympiad, and that of the mXof xeXhv* 
or under-aged, riding horse, in the one hundred and 
thirty-first. 

I shall not here enj^ into the qpestion, how it 
came to pass that the use of rifUng-Jiornes was p^^ 
terior to that of chariots ; sUice that question can 
be answered only by conjectures. The ftet is ^o 
notorious, that, accordmg ^O' Mens. Folard%oiia- 
mts vrere V^scd in wai; ab^Ve a'thoueand years be 
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apn there was any such thing as cavaliy among the 
ancj^ents ; the use of which, one would imagine, 
says that gentleman, should notwitlistanding have 
come into their heads before that of chaiiots. They 
seem to baye had a terrible notion of being mount- 
ed npon the back of a horse, and ha?e accordingly 
made monsters of those people whom they fii'st be- 
held in that attitude ; to which they were not very 
speedily reconciled. <Tinie, indeed, wore off that 
amazement by degrees; and their intercourse with 
other nations not only rendered riding-horses fami- 
liar to them, but convinced tliem Ukewise of the 
advantages accruing from the use of cavalry. 
Whence it came to pass, tliat an order of equitea^ 
or |]|prsemen, was instituted in most of their com- 
monwealtlis : to whom, as in Athens, ^yas allotted 
tlie 6ec(^d rank in the state. Upon the same prin- 
ciple, perhaps^ was the JW05 JtfXrjj, or riding-horse, 
admitted into the Olympic hippodrome, and held 
in such estimation, tiiat although the race of riding- 
horses was neither so magnificent nor so expensive, 
and consequently not so royal, as the chaiiot-race, 
yet we find, among the competitors in this exercise, 
the names of Philip kmg of Macedon, and Hiero 
king of Syracuse. To the latter is the first Olym- 
pic Ode of Pindar inscribed, in which honourable 
mention is made of the horse Pherenicns, whose 
fieetness gained for his master the Olympic crown* 
The raee of the calpi was performed with mares ; 
from whose backs the riders were accustomed to 
lit^ Upwards the latter end, that i8, inHhe last stage 
or peno4 ^f ^he course ; and laying hold of the 
bridles fif^phed 0ie race in that manner. The same 
custom is tUU o^ervedy says Pau^anias, by those 
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riden called anabatay between whom and the riden 
in the calpi there is no other dHferencey than that 
the anabata are distinguiBhed by some particnlar 
marks, which they carry about them, and ride npon 
hones instead of mares. The race of the calpi 
was institnted in the seventy-fint Olympiad, and, 
together with the apeni, abolished in the eighty- 
ionrth* 

We are not to conclude' from what PansaniM 
says of the muAatay that the calpi was afterwards 
revived under another name, and admitted again 
Into the Olympic Games, witii those alterations be 
speaks of. Had this been the case, he would un- 
doubtedly have told us so expressly, after having 
been so particular in his account of the times in 
which the ctUpS was instituted and abolished. 

I cannot give the reader any information of the 
length of this race, nor of those of the eeles : but 
I think it reasonable to suppose, that the latter, 
distinguished, as has been observed, into two 
classes, one of full-aged, and the other of under-aged 
(iorses, consisted of the same number of rounds as 
those of the chariots^ distinguished in like manner 
Into two classes. 

Neither can I determine the different ages tint 
ranked the horses in one or the other class ; nor 
whether tlie weight of the riders, or the sixes of 
the horses, were taken into consideration. All I 
can say to it is, that. those points seem to have 
been left to the discretion of the Hellanodics, wlMl 
were appointed to examine the young bones tlo^ 
were entered to run for any of th^ e^estriu 
crowns 'y and who were sworn before the statne ^ 
9 Paul. Ub. V. e. S4. 
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Jupiter Hordns, to give a trae and impartial judg- 
ment npon the matters left to their examinatiooy 
witfaoot taking any reward ; and not to discover 
the reasons which disposed them to reject some 
and admit others. 



[SECTION XV. 

OF THB CAVDIDATES FOR THE OLYMPIC CROWll. 

From what has been said in the preceding sectioni 
of the nature of the several exercises, of which the 
Olympic Games consisted, it is natoral to conclude 
tiiat every one, who fancied himself qualified for 
obtaining an Olympic victoiy, was admitted to con« 
tend for it. But if it be considered that the Olym- 
pic Games were part of a religious festival, insti* 
toted in honour of the king and father of all the Pa- 
gan deities, and solemnized with the utmost 8plen<« 
doar and magnificence, by pompous deputations 
from every state of Greece ; that the assembly, 
from the great concourse of people of all orders 
and conditions, who upon these occasions usually 
resorted to Olympia, either from devotion or curio^ 
aity, or other motives, most have been veiy numeiv 
ous and august: and, lastly, that a victory in the' 
Olympic Gunes was attended with many consider- 
able honours and immunities : whoever, I say, will 
take these several pofnts iuto consideration, will 
not be surprised to find all those, who offered them- 
selves as candidates for the Olympic crovm, before 
they were admitted to contend for it, subjected to 
such cenditionsy as were necessary to maintain that 
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order and decorum, which became so sacred fftid 
ftolemn an iiistitation: and required to pass through 
such an examination, as might tend to exclude all, 
who should in any degree appear miwortby of the 
honour of contending for the Olympic olive. 

What *^*® ^^^^ ^ s^U "°^ proceed to show. 

Some time before the celebration of the Ciames, 
the candidates were obliged to give in their names 
to one of tlie Uellanodics, and to specify at the 
same time the several exercises in which they pur- 
posed to contend. I say some time, because it is 
not certain how long before the Games tljey'were 
obliged to do this ; nor whether they were required 
to do it in person, or whether a notification of such 
an intention by a messenger, or by letter oiriy, Vi-ai 
deemed sufficient. 

The candidates, indeed, for tlie equestrian <n*own, 
were exempted from personal attendance, even in 
the day of trial ; and consequently had the privilege 
of entering their names by proxy. 

Mons. Burette * pretends, that this privilege wat 
equally allowed to the other candidates ; for wlrich, 
however, he produces no authority. And indeed, 
I cannot see of what service it could have been to 
them, considering the obligation they were under 
of repairing to Elis, by a certain day, under the 
penalty of being excluded from contending for the 
crown : an evidence of which Pausanias ' hath 
given us in the instance of Apollonius Rhaotis. 
Apollonius, who was of Alexandria, was not only 
fined by the Hellauodics for contumacy, in not ap- 
pearing on the day appointed ; but not permitted 

' « Mem. rar le» Atblelti. □ g ed by G(»«^b; t. c. 21. 



to engage in thie combalt, notwithstandftig he pr^J 
tended to have been detained in the Cyclades b^ 
contrary winds. HeractideSy his coantr^an and 
antagonist, took care to prove tiie falsehood of that 
plea ; and showed fiiat the true reason of ApoHo-^ 
nius'B. coming- so Itfte, was his staying to pick oi^ 
tlie Incrative prizes in the several Gaines of Ionia* 
Apollonius upon this, and some other candidates 
who were in the same circamstance, were excluded 
the combat ; and HeracHdes, without a battle, ob« 
tained the crown : at winch ApoUonius was* so ex« 
asperated, that, armed as he happened to be witil 
the caestus for the engagement, he rstti upon Hera^ 
clide8,'Who was receiving the crown, and pursued 
him even to the seat of the HeUanodics ; whicll 
childish fury, says Paasanias, had like to have cost 
him dear. 

By thif story it is evident tliere was a time pre>k 
^xed 'for the appearance of the candidates ; but 
we are left again to conjecture how much that time 
preceded the celebration of the Games, though I 
jChink there are some very good marki to* direct ui 
in that inquiry. 

I have already observed, that thtough the Games 
themselves lasted but five days, the preparation fof 
the Games took up thirty. Tliese thirty days were' 
employed in exercising the candidates, as Tzetzes 
and Philostratus ^ inform us; from whence it may 
be interred, that they were required to resort ta 
Elis «t least tlitrty days before the celebration of 
the Games. 
The custom of putting the candidates into « 

J 1* Lycopb. IB Vil. Ap^dL ttlCvtogle 
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course of exercise for thirty days before tiMGatties, 
furnishes us with a very good reason for tiie rigid 
proceeding of the HeUtmodiGs with regard to Apol- 
Joliios. It was for the dignity of the Olympic 
Games that none should be admitted to contend in 
them without being dnly prepared ^ The prepa- 
ration wasaccordingly very severe, and the exercises 
jei^ioined the candidates upon that occasion, were 
more Uiborious and intense than upon any other. 
They were attacked in every part of their science, 
and put npon trymg to the utmost their patience 
and fortitude, in supporting hunger and thirst, and 
beat and cold, and toil, continued sometimes, with- 
oat intermission, for a whole day together. Tfaos 
trial the candidates were obliged to undergo, that 
they might be thoroughly acquainted wiUi their 
own strength before they entered the s^odaifm; and 
not, by rashly engaging in an attempt to which they 
were by no means equal, run the hazard of dis* 
gracing a spectacle which all Greece was assembled 
to behold : and of vUlifymg, by an unwortby com- 
petitioa, that crown, for which the most eminent, 
, and most deserving, were always candidates. 
We may conclude, however, by ApoUonius's 
pleading against the sentence of the Hellanodics, 
that they had a power of dispensing with the nen* 
observance of this law, ui cases where the offenee 
vpras involuntary, and proceeded from acctdenti, 
which were eitl^er unforeseen or unavoidable ; such 
as sickness, contrary winds, and many other : but 
then such accident must have been fiiUy proved, 
withoutirand or equivocation} which indeed it was 

4 fab: Agon. Ub. i. c $2, ftc* lib. he. c 10, U, 10. 
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wot rerj easy for a candidate to make use of widu 
oat betDg detected^ either by his antagonist^ or by 
some one in an assembly, that was composed of in* 
habitants of every city, nay, even of eveiy viUage 
throughout Greece* 

The pfaftce where the preparatory exercises were 
performed, was the old gymnasiom in £lis ' ; where 
the Hellanodics attended every day, as well to dis* 
tribute the proper exercises to the several dasset of 
eandidatesy as to see that they were duly perform- 
ed : though it is to be supposed, that in the per* 
fonoance of them the candidates were governed 
entirely by the several masters of the gymnasium, 
whose office it was to prescribe the manner, and 
regulate the proportion of each exercise. 

Near this gymnasium was the forum of the Eleans, 
in which, says Pausanias ^, they were wont to break 
and exercise their horses, and from thence was the 
forum named hippodromes, or the horse-course. 
But I am afraid it cannot be concluded from this 
passage, that the horses, which were entered to run 
for the several equestrian crowns, were, like the 
gymnastic candidates, obliged to go tlurough a pre- 
paratory course of exercise. That they were in- 
deed kept in constant exercise, there is little room 
to doubt; but whether that was done in compUanoe 
with any law or custom of the Olympic Games, or 
at the discretion of their masters, is, I thuak, not 
at all evident. 

There is the same uncertainty relating to the 
time, in which the competitors for tiie equestrian 
crown were required to enter their names, and 
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send their chariots and tlieir hones to Olympic. 
But it is not unlikely, that in all things, excepting 
personal attendance, they were snhject to the satnd 
regulations with the other candidates, as tiiey ou- 
doubtedly were in some instances that I shall men'. 
tion presently. If this be so, all the above stated 
difficulties will be removed ; and it will be <*lea't 
that the equestrian candidates were required to 
enfer thtir names,' imd' send their chariots and their 
horses to Elis, at least thirty days before the cele- 
bration of the Grames ; and that the charioteers 
and riders, who were in these cases allowed to b6 
proxies for their masters, were subject to th6 cus- 
tomary preparation, and consequently went through 
a proper course of exercise during the said thirty 
days. 

The pr6bability of thb argument will appear 
yet strdnger, when we come to consider the oath 
taken by the gymnastic candidates, before they 
were finally admitted ; and from which there is no 
reason to think that the equestrian candidates were 
exempted. Tlie former ra this swear, that they 
had exactly performed every thing required of 
them by way of exercise, for ten months together. 
In tliese ten months were included, as I suppose, 
the thirty days or month spent in exercising them- 
selves in Elis : for the other nine they were proba- 
bly left at Uberty to practise, each in the gymna- 
Mumof his own town or country. That only tliirty 
days of this ten months preparation were spent iii 
Elis, is, I think, evident from the following wordf 
of Philostratus^ : 'HXeToi t*)j aSxtrrct? IvH^on in* 

1 Vlt. Ap,J||j^yCoogle 



^i^i ; that is, ' 'ftie Eleans^ upon the approach of 
the Olympic Gaines, exercise the athletes for thirty 
days together in the town of Elis itself.' 

The same author tells us, that this long and severe 
probation, which the candidates were obliged t6 
Dodergo, iirst at home, and afterwards at Elis, wni 
osoally concluded with an exhortation, addressed 
to them by the Hellanodics, before their departure 
for Olympia. • * If ye have exercised yourselves in 
a manner suitable to the dignity of the Olympic 
(Sanies, and are conscious of having done no action 
^at betrays a slothful, cowardly, and illiberal dis- 
position, proceed boldly. If not ; depart, all ye 
that are so minded.* 

But notwithstanding this permission to depart, 
thercf is an instance of a pancratiast, one Serapioi^, 
^f Alexandria, who in the !2Ulst Olympiad was 
pnnished for running away the day before the bat- 
tle was to have come on ; he was afraid, it ^ems, of 
hisantagonists, and fled : for which piece of coward- 
ice, he was fined by the Helianodics ; who, to per* 
petoatc the memory both of the punishment and 
the crime, out of that fine erected a statue to Jupi- 
ter. There is no other instance (says Pansanias) 
of the like offence ; but this alone is sufficient to 
demonstrate, that it was reckoned a kind of deser- 
tion in a candidate, to retire before a combat ift 
which he had listed himself to engage. 

But fliis flight of SerapioD must be supposed t6 
have happened after bis arrival at Olympia; where, 
at flie opening of the Games, a lierald publicly pro- 
claimed the names of all the eandidates, as they 
were entered in a regist^^, kept by the Hellanodict 
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for that pinpose ; together with the exact noaber 
of competitors in each kind of exercise. For a 
candidate to decline the combat, after having de* 
chued himself a competitor, and in so public a 
manner, as it were, defied his antagonists, was cer« 
tainly a kind of desertion worthy of disgrace and 
punishment. 

After (and, as I imagine, immediately after) the 
herald had thus called over the candidates, who 
doubtless appeared and answered to their names, 
they were obliged to undergo an examination of 
another kind, consisting of the following interro- 
gatories : * 1. Were they. freemen? 2. Were tbey 
Oredans? 3. Were their characters clear from all 
infamous and immoral stains T 

That the candidates for the Olympic crown were 
to be freemen, is sufficiently evident from a pas* 
•age in Dionysius of HaUcamassus ' ; who, as a 
rhetorician, laying down rules for haranguing them 
before they entered into the stadium, among other 
topics, which he there recommends as proper 
on that occasion to be insisted upon, advises the 
orator to remind them of their being free : a con- 
sideration (says he) that ought to preserve those 
who value themselves upon that title from mcor- 
ffing, by the commission of any base or unworth^f 
action, the punishments due only to slaves. By 
punishments, in this place, is meant (besides fines, 
exclusion from the Games, &c.) the bodily correc- 
tion that was inflicted by order bf the Hellanodics ' 
upon those who were guilty of an irregularity, of 
9ny fraudulent or corrupt practices > which, as they 
• In Protnptico Athlcc. 
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are fbe gennine product of mean and servile mtndff, 
OQght tbenefore to be repressed by servile pnDish* 
meats. 

The stoty of Alexander, tiie son of Amyntas, 
king of Macedon, as it is related by Herodotus ^% 
may serve to show that none bnt Grecians were 
admitted to contend in the Olympic Qames. 

Alexander, being ambitions of obtaining the 
Olympic crown, entered himself a candidate among 
those who aimed at winning that hononr in the 
foot-race : bnt was objected to by his antagonists 
as being a Macedonian, and told, that barbarians 
were not admitted to contend in those Oaroes. 
Alexander thought fit to clear himself of this ob- 
jection ; and showed, that although he was prince 
of Macedon, he was descended of a iamily that came 
originally from Argos. The Hellanodics allowed 
of hia pretensions, and received him as a compe* 
titor for the Olympic crown, which nevertlielesB he 
did not obtain. 

Upon this point of the extraction of Die candi* 
dateSy tiie Eleans were so scmpnlons as to admit 
none who could not declare his iatiier and his mo- 
ther, and show that there was no bastardy or adul- 
tery in his lineage. For this piece of intdligence 
we art indebted to Themistius *', who instances in 
the C9se of one Philammon ; upon whose extrao* 
tion some doubts arising, he was not suffered to 
engage, till one Aristotle Touched for him, and 
adopted him for his son. 

Hence, in all probability, was derived that law 

»o Ub. ▼. 
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^y which the candidates were required to eater, 
together with their own names, those of their fathers 
and their coiutries ; though, with regard to the lat- 
ter, they were sometimes permitted to adopt a 
country, and style themselves of kingdoms or cities 
liferent from those where they were horn ; as may 
be proved by many instances^ particularly in ^aa- 
sanias and Pindar ^\ Are we to conclude, from 
what is said above of Aristotle^s adopting PLilani- 
mon for his son, that an adopted father also would 
sometimes serve the turn instead of a natural fa- 
ther, and pass muster in like manner with the Hel- 
lanodics ? 

We find the first and last of the three above- 
pientioned articles inserted in the proclamation 
made by the herald, when the candidates passed in 
Review along the stadium, which was performed in 
the following manner : 

A herald *^, a^er haying proclaimed sMence, laid 
his hand upon the heacl of the candidate, and lead- 
ing him in Ijliat i^anner along the stadinpi, demand- 
ed, with a loud voice, of al} the assembly, < Is 
itliere any one, who can accuse this man of any 
crime P Is he a robber or a slave ? Or wicked and 
depraved, in Ids life and morals f And, probably, 
jit was in answer to such a challenge as this, and 
upon a like occasion, that Themistocles stood up, 
and objected to Hiero, king of Syracuse, as a 
|:yrant. For Plutarc(i *♦ (after Th^pphrastus) re- 
lates, that Hiero having sent his horses to Olym- 

>^ Lib. vi. panim. et Pind. Olymp. Ode Q. 
13 St. Chrysoit. apa^ Fab. Agvii. lib. iii. «. 19. 
>4 In llieaiir, ■ ■ Digi..edbyG5bgte '*' 
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IVa, in order to coDtend for the equestrian crovm, 
and baTiiig prepared for liieir reception a magnifi- 
cent pavilion, Themistocles stood up, and in a 
speech told the Grecians, tliat tiiey ought to pull 
down the tyrant's pavilion, and not suffer bis horses 
to contend. As there is no particular crime laid 
to the charge of .Hiero, and no ol)jection raised 
ajB:ainst him as a foreigner or barbari^, the whole 
of the acpusation brought against this monarch by 
Thei^tocles, seems to consist in the word rv^oiyfu 
(tyrant), which, among the Grecians, signified a 
man, that either usurped, or possessed by means of 
tlie usurpation of his predecessors, a monarchical or 
sovereign autliority, in prejudice to the tiberties of 
the people, though he aflerwards exercised that au- 
thority with justice and virtue. This was the case of 
iPisistra|;us, of Gclo,and his bptlicr Hiero, accords 
ing to Plutarch ' ^ ; the last of whom, as we see, could 
not, however, escape the censure of Themistocles. 
The genius of the Greeks was turned entirely to 
democracies; wherefore it is no wonder, that in « 
Grecian assembly the name of tyrant should be 
heard with indignation; or that Themistocles should 
.think a man, who had enslaved his country, crimi- 
nal enough to be ei^cluded i^^ose Games, in which 
Uberty was so niuch counte/ianced, that no slav^ 
was admitted to contend in them. It looks, indeed, 
as if by slaves in th^ case up other could be meanl: 
than menial slaves, such ^'^ere bought and sold^ 
the property of their mastei^, and the scorn qi 
human kind : to degrade a tyrant to a level wipi 
such as these^ and to deny him the privileges of a 

i^Dehi^qi4v„,,,ed by Google 
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freeman, was a piece of retaliation worthy tbe jm* 
tice of an Hellanodic, and the spirit of Themisto- 
eles the deliverer of Greece. It appears, however, 
tiiat, notwithtsanding this popular objection to hit 
character, Hiero was admitted to contend in the 
Olympic Games ; in which he obtained two victo* 
ries, one in the horse-races in the 73d Olympiad, 
upon which occasion Pindar wrote his firat Olym^ 
pic Ode *', and the other in the chariot-races, in the 
79ih ; soon after which he died. In tlie 75th Olyni' 
piad happened the expedition of Xerxes ; from which 
terrible attack npon her liberties, Greece was res- 
ened chiefly by the wisdom and valonr of Themis- 
tocles '7. In the 76tii Olympiad, the next after the 
battles of Artemisium and Salamis, Themistodei 
going to the Olympic Games, drew for a wholt 
day together, says Plntarch, the attention of the 
spectators from tiie combatants upon himself; wai 
gazed at by all the Greeks with veneration, and by 
them pointed out to strangers with loud expressions 
of their wonder and applaase: insomuch that Tbe- 
mistocles himself acknowledged, he that day reap- 
ed the fruits of all the labours he had ondergoDe 
lor Greece. It was then, perhaps, tlat this asser- 
tor of the liberties of Greece ", whose hearfwas 
not a littie subject to vanity, the last infirmity of 
noble minds, (to use an expression of Milton) proud 
of his victories over one tyrant, tiiought fit to de- 
clare himself an enemy to all, by this opposition 
to Hiero ; under whidi if Hiero did not sink, it 
was owing, in all likelihood, to the services that be 

>^ See schol. ad prim. Olyoip. Od. 

*7 PUt. in Tbemtotoclt^gzedbyGodj^l^ld. 
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«nd hb famify '' had lately done to Greece, in de- 
feating the Carthaginians, who were leagued widi 
Xerxes in the same cause : an action that Pindar 
jeems to think not inferior to the victories of Sala- 
mis and Piatea : if so, might there not have been 
a Uttle tincture of envy and jealousy, as well as 
tanity, in this zeal of Theraistocles against tyrants^ 
The candidates, having passed with honour 
through this public inquiry into their lives and 
characters, were led to the altar of Jupiter, sur* 
named Horcius^, from his presiding over oaths. 
The statue of Jupiter Horcius was placed in the 
senate house of the Eleans, and was formed to 
strike terror into wicked men, says Pausaoias, 
more than any other statues of that deity; for in 
this he was irepresented as armed witli thunder in 
both hands, and, as if that was not a sufficient in* 
timation of the wrath of Jupiter against those who 
should forswear themselves, at his feet there was a 
plate of brass, containing terrible denunciations 
against the perjured. Before this statue were all 
the candidates, together with their parents, their 
brethren, and the masters of the gymnasium, sworn 
upon the limbs of a boar, that was slain and cut up 

■9 See the lint PythUn Ode of Pindar. 

M Pani. lib. v. c. 24. Horciiu, derived from horcotf an 
otlh< The Romans seem to have translated the Greek word 
Horcluby Mius,to which joining ihe old word DiuSt signifying 
Jupiter, and the particle me, borrowed from the Greek ma, 
and oaed by them in other words, as mehercle, mecost<n', they 
formed the word medios fidius ; aboat which, it seems, there 
have been great disputes among the learned. Though I cannot 
help thinking, they may all be ended by allowing mediusjidius 
to be no other than a translation of ^ia. o^iav, as I have liere 
suggested : bat this coojectarc I sabndt to better judgmenu. 
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for that pnrpose, that they wonld not be gnilty of 
any fraud or indirect action, tending to a breach of 
the laws relating to the Olympic Games. The can- 
didates moreover swore, that they had for ten 
mouths togetlier duly performed all that was re- 
quired of them, by way of preparing themselves 
to appear worthy of being admitted to contend 
lor the Olympic crown. 

I cannot help taking notice, with regard to this 
oath, that it appears to have been very religiously 
observed : since, as the Eleans informed Pausa- 
nias *% the first instance of any indirect practices 
made use of by any of the candidates for obtain- 
ing the Olympic erown,was in the 98tfa Olympiad, 
almost four hundred years afler the restitution of 
those Games by Iphitns ; from which time to the 
926th Olympiad, above five hundred years more, 
only five instances of the like iniquity are prodnced 
by tiie same author. The leader of this opprobrioos 
band is one Eupolus, a Thessalian, who bribed at 
one time no less tlian three of his antagonists, to 
yield him the victory in the aestus. The fraud aod 
collusion was discovered, and the corrupter and 
corrupted punished equally by fines; with tbe 
money arising out of which were erected six statues 
of Jupiter : upon one of these was an inscription 
in verse, declaring that the Olympic crown was to 
be obtained by activity and strength, and not by 
bribery and corruption. Upon another it was set 
forth, that this statue was erected by the piety of 
the Eleans, to the honour of that deity, and to de- 
ter all men for the future from transgressing the 

at lib. V. c. 81. 
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laws of the CMympic Games. AU the other ofiend- 
ers, whose crime was of the same nature, werd 
pmiished in the same manner; and their infam^ 
was in tiie same manner perpetuated by statues and 
inscriptions. The apprehensions of a like dis- 
honour, and the dread, peiiiaps, of a divinity, who 
was represented as arming himself with doubly 
terrors for the punishment of the perjured, was 
undoubtedly the reason that this oath was so long 
and so generally kept by all who took it. 

From the altar of Jupiter Horcius the candidates 
were conducted to the stadium by their parents, 
their countrymen, and the masters of the gymna* 
stum ^' ; some of whom feiled not to encourage 
ttiem to the combat in an exhortatory speech -, ^r 
the composing of which Dionysius of Halicamassus 
has laid down several precepts, as has been already 
mentioned. 

In the stadium they were left entirely to them- 
selves, to stand or fatl by their own merit ; except^ 
log that the hopes, and fears, and transports of their 
reUtions and friends, who could not help sympa^ 
thizing with them in tlie several turns and accidents 
of the combat, were allowed to break out now 
and tiien into expressions either of exhortation or 
applause. And whoever lost the crown, had at 
least the consolation of having been thought wortliy 
to contend for it. And indeed, considering the 
long and painful discipline they were obliged to 
undergo, and the qualifications required of them 
previously to their being received as candidates 
for the Olympic olive, we may very justly apply to 

"r*»»rtAg<^t.3, .^Google 
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them what Achelous in Ovid says, to palliate tk«f 
disgrace of bis liaving been vanquished by Her- 
cules : 

Nontam 
Turpe fuU pinci qu6m contendisst decorum. 

* The honour of having contended for the victory, 
abnndantly outweighed the disgrace of losing it' 

In speaking of those, who were admitted to con- 
tend in the Olympic Games, I must not forget to 
mention, that boys were allowed to be of that 
number, lliis, it seems, was an innovation^, 
there being no precedent for any such custom in 
the old Games before Iphitns ; and was introduced 
by the mere authority of the Eleans, in the S7th 
Olympiad. Running and wrestling were at first 
the only two exercises in which boys were suffered 
to dispute the prise with each other ; but in the 
forty-first Olympiad they were admitted to the 
combat of tlie csstus, and in the hundred and forty- 
fifth to that of the pancratium ; as they had been 
likewise to those of the pentathlon, in the 38tfa 
Olympiad, in which exercise, Eotelidas the Spartan 
obtained tlie crown. But the £leans came to a re- 
solution that very Olympiad, not to allow boys for 
the fj}ture to contend in the pentaihUm; which pro- 
bably was looked upon as too robust and too labo- 
rious for so tender an age. Pans. lib. v. c. 9. In 
the gymnastic exercises the boys, as was most rea- 
sonable, contended with each other in classes, dis- 
tinct and separate from the men. 

That they contended also in the horse-races, is 
evident from what Pansaoias ^ says of Alsy pus^ the 
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son of TimoD, of whom there was an eqnestriad 
statde at Olympia, in memory of his having, while 
yet a boy, obtained a victory in the race of ridiug- 
horses. 

I- have already observed, that the competitors for 
the equestrian crowns were allowed to contend by 
proxy ; to which I must add, that it was customary 
likewise for a man to hire or borrow a chariot and 
horses for that occasion; or, which amounted to 
the same tiling, to prevail with a friend, who per- 
haps had nfore chariots or more horses than orfe 
to mn at the same time, to enter his name as mas- 
ter of one of them ; or to resign, perhaps, th^ 
honour of a victory in his favour, as was twice done 
by Cimon, the fatlier of Miltiades, according* to 
Herodotus *K Under the favour, therefore, of 
some or other of these indulgences, which were 
peculiar to the equestrian exercises, a way was 
opened for boys also to obtain the equestrian 
crowns ; even supposing they were not of age or 
strength sufficient to contend for them in person; 
or wealthy or independent enough to have a chariot 
or horses of their own. 

I have mentioned age, which undoubtedly was 
a qualification necessary to be considered in these 
young candidates for glory ; especially upon their 
admission to contend in any of the gymnastic com- 
bats. But I must acknowledge at the same time, 
that I have not as yet been able to discover, what 
age was requisite for their reception into the class 
of boys, nor at what age they were esteemed men, 
and consequently excluded from contending in tliat 

as Erato, c. 1(«. _ ' 
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class. Wie retd, indeed, in Pausanias ^% of one 
Pamiscns, who obtained a victory in the foot-race 
at twelve yearft of age : and the French translator^' 
of that author says, that boys were admitted from 
the age of twelve or thirteen years to tliat of seven- 
teen years, to contend in the gymnastic combat : 
that onder twelve years of age they were reckoned 
too yoimg, and above seventeen too old ; and con- 
sequently after that time they were ranked in the 
class of men. With the latter part of this opinion 
F^ber seems also to agree ; seventeen yean being, 
as he says, the age at which they were reckoned 
able to bear arms. 

This opinion is indeed highly probable; bat as it 
is cot supported by any authority out of ancieot 
authors, I shall leave it upon the credit of tliose 
from whom I borrowed it ; aud observe, that chil- 
dren of the same age differ so greatly from each 
other, botli in strength and size, that the Hetlano- 
dies seem, for that very reason, to have been lell 
entirely at hberty to admit or to reject such as 
jBhould, upon examination, appear to be either an 
under-match or an over-match for the rest of their 
antagonists. That this was the case may be infer- 
red, as well from a passage of Plutarch, in the life 
of Agesilaus, wliich I shall produce presently, as 
from the oath taken before the statue of Jnpiter 
Horcius, by such of the Hellanodics as were ap- 
pointed to examine the boys who offered them- 
selves as candidates for the Olympic olive ^ ; tlit 
tenor of which oath was, * That they had, witljouj 

^ EHae.lib.ii. c.£. 

37 See his note. Pmos. Elite lib. ii. c. |. 
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«iflier present or reward, proceeded in that exarai- 
nation, and determined according to the strictest 
equity; and that they promised farther, never to 
divnl]^ the motives that had indaced them to ad- 
mit some and reject others.' From this oath, and 
particularly from the second clause of it, as well 
as from the practice of swearing the Hellanodica 
upon this occasion, it is evident they were to judge 
discretionally, and according to their consciences, 
not of the age only of those young candidates, 
which was a matter of fact easily and certainly to 
be known, by inqoiring either of themselves or 
of their friends and relations, and countrymen, 
some of whom always accompanied them to Olym- 
pia, but of those other matters already mentioned, 
for which no certain rule or measure could be pre- 
scribed ; and which, for that reason, must be sub- 
mitted to the cognizance and determination of dis- 
cretion and opinion only. These several particu- 
lars are further proved from the passage of Plutarch 
above-mentioned, wherein he relates, that the son 
of Plomabazus, a Persian satrap, having contract- 
ed a friendship with Agesilaus, king of Sparta, ap- 
plied to him one day in behalf of an Athenian 
boy ^, of whom he was very fond, and who having 
qualified himself for the stadium, or simple foot- 
race, intended to offer himself as a candidate for 
the Olympic crown in the class of boys ; but as he 
was very robust and tall, there was great danger of 
his being rejected upon that account. But- Agesi- 

^9 i)0Mr9n a3\r{l» Xffaiioc l{ 'A^tjvuJv, liru it fXfyaf wf 

mu enO^oog^T^v^mua-ty ixiv^Cmrja-ty lxxot0>ivai, &c. »ec iiUo 
^he 4th Book of Xenophoit't Greek History, where tbia story 
is reUted. And from thcoce, I '"PP^'^e PJ^^gl^®^ ^^ 
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laus, billing to gratify the young Persian in thif ' 
particular, made use of all his interest ^ith the 
Hellanodics ; and, ailer a great deal of difficulty, 
obtained his desire. 

I cannot finish this account of the candidates 
without taking proper notice of the ladies, who 
were not ashamed to be reckoned in that number. 
It was a great while, indeed, before they tfaonght 
of riyalling the men in tlieir pretensions to a crown, 
Ibr which^ by a kind of Salic law, their sex seemed 
to be entirely excluded ; for they were not so much 
as allowed to be spectators of these contests for 
glory : and no less 9 pmilshment '^ tiian that of be^ 
ing cast headlong down the precipices of Monnt 
Typaeus, was threatened to be inflicted upon every 
woman that was discovered assisting at the Olym- 
pic Games, or even known to have passed over the 
river Alpheus during that solemnity, pausanias, 
who helps us to tliis particular, infottns us at the 
same time, that no woman was ever taken offend- 
ing against this l^w, excepting one named Callipa- 
teira ^', or Pherenice, whose husband being dead, 
she disguised herself in the habit of a master of the 
gymnasium, in order to attend upon her son Pisir 
dorus, whom under that character she conducted 
into the Olympic stadium. But Pisidorus coming 
off with conquest, the mother, who could not conr 

30 Pans. lib. Y. c. 6. 

31 This matron w«b m ftmons as to hum bad lererd names: 
pee KahniQB'i note npon tbis passage of Pans: and the Scholiam 
upon the tiUe of the 7th Oiymp. Ode of Pindar, where she is 
called Aristopateira, and the story of her differently told. She 
was the daaghter of Diagoras, the fatnoas athlete, to wboiQ 
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tatD ber transport at the victory of her son, vnm by 
M>me accident discoTered, and thereby rendered 
liable to the dreadfiil penalty above mentioned. 
The Hellanodics, however, out of respect to her 
father, her brothers, and her son, all of whom had 
been honoured with the Olympic crown, exempted 
ber firom punishment; but ordered, tliat all tlie 
masters of the gymmuiUm^ who assisted at those 
Games, shonld, for the iiitm«, appear naked ; as 
were all the gymnastic candidates; which was 
vitfaont donbt the tme reason of this law'ii being 
at first made, as well as one of the principal cansea 
of its having been ever religioasiy observed. And 
yet we find in the same Panranias ^% that the priest- 
ess of Ceres, and even virgins, (those nndonbtedly 
belonging to that goddess, and those only) were 
allowed to be spectators of these Games ; and were 
seated for that purpose upon an altar of white mar^ 
ble, that was erected on one side of the s^oducm, 
opposite to the seat of the Hellanodics. I most 
own, with Mens. Koilin ^^, that I cannot account 
for so extraordinary a proceeding; but I can by no 
means, like him, call the truth of this fiict in qnes^ 
tion ; which is rehited in very express terms by 
PauMuias, and vnth circumstances that combo* 
rate his evidence : and is further confirmed by the 
testimony of Suetonius, in the life of Nero ^ ; who 
says, that emperor invited the vestal virgins to see 
the combats of the athletes, because at Olympia 
the like privilege was allowed to the priestesses 
of Ceres. Ail we can say of this matter is, that it 

S» Eliflc «. c. SO. Fab. Agmt. lib. 1. c. 9- 

J3^il. Anc. vol. V. p. 51. 34 In Ijer^^gj^U. 
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appears ^^ to have been an hononr granted, among 
many others, to the priestesses of this goddess in 
particular; whose temple ^'^ was ac^oining to the 
9tadium ^, and from some circamstanees of whoM 
worship ^*, wldch was very full of symbols, and 
mysteries, and secrets, tliat no one was permitted 
to divulge, this custom was in all probability deriv- 
ed : so much at least seems to be intimated by the 
altar of white marble, upon which these priestesses 
and virgins were seated, of whose sanctity and 
purity it seems at the same time to have been no 
improper emblem. 

To recompense the women for their being ex- 
cluded from the Olympic Oames.^', they also cele- 
brated a festival of their own, instituted, as it is 
said, in hononr of Olympian Juno, by Hippodamia, 
the wife of Pelops. In this festival the i^rgins, 
distributed into three classes, according to their 
different ages, contended in the foot-race : from 
wliich agreeable spectacle, I am willing to hope, 
for the sake of both sexes, that the men were not 
excluded ; neither could the same reason be pre* 
tended in the present case, as in the former. These 
female racers were dressed, and (if one may be 
allowed to give one's opinion upon a matter every 

35 Pans. nbi. iup. 3« Pans. lib. 5. c. 21. 

37 May not another reason for this exiraordinary privily 
granted to the priestess of Ceres be drawn from the sitaation o( 
her temple, which overlooked the siadium ; and from which, 
lierbaps, it was not lawful for the prieatesa to depart? ind may 
we not Boppose that this privilege, though granted oot of a reli- 
gions veneration to the goddess, was never made use of by Iht 
priestess, or the virgins belonging to her ? 

38 See Spanheim and the other commentaton on Cillim< 
Pyn-te Ceres, ^ »^ Pe^(fl§{e^ «• '*• 
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vniy M> remote from tbese modern times, tbey were 
dressed la a very becoming habit } for thetr hair, 
according to Pausanias, wad loose and flowing, 
their mantle let down a little below the knee, and 
their right-shonlder naked as low as to the breast. 
The races were performed in the Olympic stadium; 
but, oat of regard to the debility of the tender 
raceiK, the course was shortened about a sixth 
part. The conqaeress received for her reward an 
olive crown,' and a certain portion of the heifer 
that was upon this occasion sacrificed to Juno. 
But the most agreeable part of their recompense, 
was the liberty granted to the victorious virgin of 
having her picture drawn, and hung up in the tem- 
ple as a memorial, at the same time, both of her 
beauty and her glory. And I question not but 
they were as careful to have the painter ready upon 
these occasions, as tlie conqneroi-s of the other sex 
were to have their -statuaries and poets. 

What pity is it, that instead of a picture of one 
of these fair conqueresses, nothing should now re- 
main to us but the name of her who obtained the 
first victory I This was Chloris, the youngest 
daughter of Amphion, a lady whose beauty is cele- 
brated by Homer '♦°. 

The direction ^' of tliis festival, and the office of 
presiding at these Games, was lodged in sixteen 
matrons, elected for that purpose, two out of each 
of the eight tribes of the Eleans. These sixteen 
matrons, who had also a like number of women to 
assist them in ordering the Games, composed two 
i^hoin, one named the chorus of Pliyscoa, and the 
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otber of Hippodanmi ; bat ^rbethe^ tikey employed 
their Toices in singiDg the praises of the goddess, 
or of the Tictorious virgins, or both, is not said ; 
though a less important part of their office is men- 
tioned, namely, the care of weaving a veil, which 
was spread over the image of Juno upon her 
festival. 

But to retam from this short digression : not- 
withstanding the women, by the institution of these 
Games consecrated to Juno, seem to have been set 
upon a pretty equal footing with the men, yet the 
vanity of the latter, in over-valning themselves 
upon tlieir victories, brought tlie women into their 
lists. And very fortunate was it for tiie men, tint 
tiiese dangerous rivals were, by the above-mention' 
ed law, excluded from contendmg in person ; and 
necessitated ci course to limit their ambition td 
the obtaining^ the equestrian crowns only; for 
which alone it was allowable to contend by proxy. 
The law by which women were forindden to be 
present at the Olympic Games, and the liberty 
granted the equestrian candidates, which I have 
just now mentioned, have already been so clearly 
and so fiiUy stated, that I need not enter into the 
question, whether Cynisca, and the other ladies of 
Macedonia, who afterwards followed her example, 
were present at the Olympic Games, any farther, 
than to say tliat Faber^' is of opinion, that Cynisca 
was in person at Olympia, though neither she nor 
any of the female candidates drove their own cha- 
riots; which opinion he grounds upon the words of 
Plutarch ^, which indeed seem to imply as much. 

4> Agon. lib. 1. c. 26. 

f^ See Flat in AgpA, e( Lacon. Ap(»h. et &do. in Agesi. 
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But if tiie words of Platarch are to be taken strictly 
according to the letter, they imply, that Cynisca 
was not only present at the Oiympic Games, but 
that she drove her own chariot ^ which is contrary 
to what Faber himself allows, and to the testimony 
of her own monument of this victory ^ : which 
consisted of the statues of her four horses in brass, 
a tittle less than tlie liie, her chariot and her chario- 
teer, and her own picture drawn by Apelles. Be- 
sides, as her being present was not at all necessary, 
there was no occasion for the Hellanodics to dis- 
pense in her favour with the observation of a law, 
which in all other cases was to be obeyed under 
the penalty of death* She had reason to be con- 
tented, one would think, vnth being admitted to 
contend for a crown ; the value of which she had 
been most maliciously prevailed upon to bring into 
discredit, by shovring from her own example, that 
the women might as well pretend to that honour as 
the men. Such at least was the intention of her 
brother Agesilaus, who persuaded her for that rea* 
son to make the experiment. But he seems to have 
been disappointed in the event. The Oljrmpie 
crown kept up its value ; and instead of being de- 
preciated by the competition of a woman, gave 
such a lustre to Cynisca, that the several arts of 
poetry, painting, architecture, and statuary, were 
all employed by herself or her countrymen, to de- 
liver down to posterity the memory of her glory.. 

44 Pani. Ub. vi. c. 1. et lib. v. «. 13. 
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SECTION xvr. 

OF "SHE OLYMPIC CROWN, AND OTHER HONOURff 
AND REWARDS CONFERRED UPON THE CUK- 
QUERORS. 

The first reward bestowed upon the cooqueron) 
and the pledge of many consequent honourSy pri- 
vileges, and immunities, (all which I porpose to 
treat «f in this section) was a chaplet or crowo, 
composed of the branches of a wild olive. • 

To enhance the value of these olive chaplets^ 
and render them in some degree worthy of those 
Games, which, by way of eminence, were styled 
Holy, the Eleans pretended that the tree, from 
whence they were always taken, was originally 
brought to Olympia by Hercules ', from the coun- 
try of the Hyperboreans; a people, whose situa- 
tion DO geographer, either ancient or modem, has 
yet been able lo determine. Pindar gives the bo- 
Dour of this exploit to Hercules, the son of Ale- 
mena, though, as we learn from Pausanias, it was 
by others ascribed to the Idaean Hercules, who wai 
earlier by some generations. 

But as there were many plants of the same kind 
growing in the altis of Olympian Jupiter, several 
of which might equally pretend to the same. ve- 
nerable original, to obviate all doubts and scruples 
relating to the sacred olive, that might arise either 
from the above consideration, or from the long in- 

> riadw'i Olymp. Od« S. S«e thei^olt ONrc. 
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'terval wliich had passed betuveen the time in 
-which these heroes flonrished, and that in which 
Iphitns re-institnted the Olympic Games ^ the 
EJeans farther pretended, that it was indicated to 
them by the Delphic oracle. This accoont, though 
not taken notice of by Pausanias, or any other 
author, as I remember, is preserved to us in a 
fragment of Phlegon, and is as follows : ' During 
the first ^Ye Olympiads [after the restitution of 
those Games by Iphitus} no one/ says he, ^ was 
crowned -, but in the sixth, the people of Elis 
eame to a resolution to consult the oracle about 
giving crowns to the conquerors. For this pur- 
pose they sent Iphitus, their king, to Delphi^ to 
whom tiie god gave this answer : 

To the nvift victor be no more aasigo'd 
The bleating ofiBpring of the fleecy kind; 
But from the oHve, i^bicb spontaueous grows 
Id Pisa's vale, a verdant crown compose; 
That olive, ronnd whose venerable head 
Her labtle textarea hath Arachne spread. 

Iphitus, upon his return to Olympia, having dis^ 
covered, among the many wild olives that grew in 
the sacred grove, one which was covered with cob- 
webs, enclosed it with a wall ; and from this tree 
was a duplet or crown taken and given to the 
conquerors. The first who was crowned vra» 
Daicles, of Messene, who, in the seventh Olym- 
piad, gained tlie victory io the stadium, or simple 
foot-race.' 

From thi» account we also learn, that the prize 
originally bestowed vpon the Olympic conqueroct 
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WW a lamb. And some learned moderns have 
imaginedy that in some periods of these Games, 
the crowns given to the victors were of gold. 
But, as I think they have mistaken tlie passages 
upon which they found their opinion, I shall pass it 
over with this observation only ; that, considering 
the number of exercises, of which in process of 
time the Olympic Games consisted, in each of 
which the victor was entitled to a prize, the 
bonoor of presiding at the Olympic Giames must 
have been very expensive to the Eleans in that 
article alone, had these prizes been of any consi* 
derable value. And it is probable tliat the Eleans, 
foreseeing tliis, might, out of good economy, be 
desirous of changing the original prize, a lamb, 
though of no great value, for the cheaper one of a 
crown, composed of the branches of a wild olive : j 
to sanctify which alteration, and give a lostre to 
their olive chaplet, they had recourse to fiibles, and 
the authority of the Delphic oracle. 

With the same view they not only surrounded 
this sacred otive with a wall, and distinguished it j 
by the name of CallistephanoSy i. e. the tree of tt|e 
crowns of glory ; but put it also under the pro- 
tection of certain nymphs % or inferior deities; 
whom from their office they likewise sumamed 
CaUi§tephani ; and to whom they erected an altar 
near that consecrated plant. 

To excite the emulation of the competitors, by 
placing in their view the object of their ambitiov, 
these crowns were laid upon a tripod or table, j 

• Pans. Ub. v. 
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wliidiy dimng the Oames, was brouglit oat and 
placed in the middle of the ttadium^ or of the 
kippodrmne ^, according as the respective exer- 
cises required. In the interval of the Games « 
they were kept, the former in the temple of Jopi- 
ter, the latter in the temple of Juno, at Olympia. 
The tripod was of brass, and seems to have been 
entirely laid aside after the table was made, which ' 
was composed of gold and ivory, the workmanship 
x>f Colotes of Pares, a disciple of Pasiteles. 

Upon the same table were also exposed to view, 
branches of palm, wliich the conqnerors reeeived 
at tiie same time with the crowns, and carried m 
their hands, as emblems ' (says Plutarch) of the 
unsnppressive vigour of their minds and bodies, 
eridenced in their getting the better of their anta- 
gonists ; and snrmoanting all opposition, like those 
plants, whose property it was, according to the 
opinion of the ancients, to rise and flonridl under 
tiie greatest weights^ and against all endeavours to 
bend or keep them down. 

Tbongh the conquerors were immediately upon 
their gaining the victory entitled to the chapleC 
and the palm, yet Faber ^ conjectures, from a pas- 
sage of Chrysostome, that they who contended in 
the moniing exercises, did not receive their crowns 

' It U probable, Umt in the basso relievo repreeenting the old 
hippodrome at Constantinople (a print of which b inserted in 
Wheeler^ Travels, p. 183,) the foar pillars supporting a liind of 
frame, were only the legs of a table serving the nse above meP' 
tioned. ^hich Mr. Wheeler not cousideritig, siiyr.he pould not 
coojcclore what it was for, unless only for ornament. 
* Paoa. lib. v. * Syrop. lib. viU. Qamt. ^ 
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ffH i|9on; at which time it may also be infenjBd 
^m the tame paisage, that the spectaton, as well 
at the candidates, ^ere dismissed, in order to take 
aome refresiiment ttefore the aftempon exercises 
(came oip -, tb^ eonqiierprs in wb^di were in likt 
planner obliged to wait ^ir their reward till the 
evening, ^d indeed, as every part of these 
fhnieB was co|Mliicted with the utmost .order and 
decency, it is not natural to spippose that the 
conrse of the exercises was interrupted, by giving 
the crown to every single conqueror a# sooa as be 
)iad obtained his victory, especially as that solem- 
nity was attended with a great deal of ceremony. 
It was performed (as fiur as I have been able tp 
/collect from several passages scattered op and 
dovrn in ancient authors) pn the following mimner : 
'fbe conquerors, being summoned by proclamation, 
inarched fn enter to the tribunal of the HeUano- 
c^cs %«where a herald, taking the .crowns of olive 
fi-om the table \ placed one upon the head of each 
of the conquerors ; and giving into their hauadf 
branches of palm, ied them in that equipage along 
the stadium, preceded by trumpets, proclaiining at 
the same time with a loud voice their names, the 
names of their Others, and tlieir countries ; and 
specifying the particular exercise in whidt each of 
t^em hadgained the victoiy. Tlie form made use 
of in that proclamation seems to have been con- 
ceived in these or such-like terms ; viz. ' Diagoras, 
the son of Damagetus, of Rhodes, conqueror in 
the emhu in the dass of men^ and so of tiie rest, 
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whether men er boys, mntoHa muiandis. That in 
which the Tictories of Nero were published, is re* 
corded by Dio Cassias ^, for the singolarity, I sup- 
pose, of the style, as well as the eminency of the 
conqaeror, and the quality of the herald, whose 
name (aa the same author infomis us) was Cluvins 
Rnfbs, a man of consular dignity. Take it, toge- 
ther with the short but sarcastical reflection of the 
MBtoriaB upon it, in the yery words, as near as I 
could translate thera into English '^ : ' Nero Caesar 
is victorious in this Game, and imparts the honour 
of this chaplet to the Roman people, and to all the 
inhabitants of the world, his subjects/ He styled 
Iiimself (says Dio Cassias) Lord of the World, and 
yet turned harper, crier, and tragedian. To illus- 
trate this wonderfol piece of history, I shall ob- 
serve, that this yain but mean lord of the universe, 
besides bis victory in the chariot-race at Olympi^ 
(which I have already mentioned) obtained many 
others in the several Games of Greece ", (inaU 
which he contended) as a musician, a crier, and a 
tragedian ; to which he sometimes added tiie fur* 
ther indecency of proclaiming, in the quality of ^ 
crier, his own victories '* : and to fit himself for 
this honourable employment, he every where con- 
tended publicly with the criers or heralds, wtio, 
without doubt, were veiy careiul not to ontbawl 
the master of twenty legions. 

AMiough the Olympic crowns were all com- 
posed of the branches of the sacred olive, yet, I 

• InNerone. 
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imagine, tbey were distinguished from each other, 
either by the difference of their form, or the addi- 
tion of ^me emblematic ornament peculiar to the 
f e verfil exercises. The racer's crown was different 
from the wrestler's, and so all the rest. This I 
acknowledge to be a mere conjecture of my own; 
founded indeed upon no positive authority of any 
writer, either ancient or modem ; but conntenanced, 
as I think', by a passage of Plutarch '^, where, 
speaking of the difierent talents and fortunes of 
.mankind, he advises us to be contented with our 
own, and not envy those of other men ; like the 
racers, continues he, who are not dissatisfied at 
not obtaining the wrestlers' crowns, but triumph, 
and are happy in their own. These words, I con- 
fess, will bear a more general sens^, and may 
mean no more than that the racers do not envy the 
wrestlers their victory. And yet I i|m persuaded, 
that, lad there been no mark, by which these 
crowns were dist^)gnished from each other, h^ 
would have expressed himself otherwise. For to 
say, in general, that the racers did not envy 
the wrestlers the Olympic crown, would not be 
strictly true, any more than to say here in Eng- 
land, that an admiral does not envy a general tSt 
garter, or a peerage^ because those honours are 
indifferently bestowed upon both ; and may, tiieie- 
fore, be the object of the ambition of either. But 
among the Romans it might, with great propriety 
and truth, be said, that a man, who had distin- 
guished himself in a sea engagement, and obtamed 
a crown as a reward for his valour, did nut envy 
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lib fellow-citixcn the croi^ which he had gained at 
a siege; because thote crowns were known to be 
different, and appropriated to distinct sertices. 
However, I shall submit this, with many other 
tfaings of the like uncertain nature, to the more 
jndiciofu$ reader. As to the emblematic orna- 
ments^ which I mentioned above, I can produce 
bat little better anthority in support of this part 
of my conjecture, than of the former; Plutarch, 
in his discourse upon the face in the moon, speak- 
ing of tbe souls, which, after the first death here 
upon earth, and the purgatory which they undergo 
for some time in the regions between the earth and 
that planet, are translated to the moon, says, that 
as a mark of their constancy, they, like the con- 
querors, wear chaplets of (nlipuv) plumes or 
wings: and Pindar, in his ]4tii Olyrop. Ode, to 
denote the victory of Asopichus in the ibot-race, 
says, he crowned his head with the wings Mtpota-i) 
or plumes of the &moas Clames. The same word^ 
and used in the same sense, occurs again in the 9th 
pytliian Ode. The scholiast, and all the inter- 
preters agree, that by these words, Pindar means 
the Olympic and Pytiiic crowns ; which, say they, 
he calls wings, because tliey elevate and exalt. 
But I can by no means approve of this solution, 
and think the expression too bold to be justified, 
even in that kind of poetry called Dithyrarabic, 
which, by all we know of it, seems to have been 
the production of such great wits, as, according to 
Dryden, are near allied to madness. Would an 
English poet be allowed to say, that a man re»> 
ceived the order of the wing, to signify that he 
was made knight of the garter ? And yet it might 
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be justified in him as well as in Pindary by tifcf 
lame kind of reaMning. For my part, I caimot 
belp eoBckiding, from tlieae two passages, com- | 
j^ared with tliat of Plutarch, that either the coo- I 
querors in general, (for the words in Plutarch art 
general) bf^es the chaplet.pecuUar to the €teiiies, 
received another composed of wings or plumes ; 
or, that the raeers' cfaaplet in particiynr was 
adorned with plumes or wings, the proper and 
known emblems of swiftness. In support of which 
coqjeeture, I desire it may be observed, that the j 
odes, in whidi Pindar uses tins expression, are j 
both of them inscribed to conquerors in the foot- i 
race. Plutarch, in the passage above cited, speaks | 
of wings as the symbob of constancy. I shall not 
inquire into the reason or propiiety of this symbol, 
but observe, that a chaplet of wmgs, considered as j 
the symbols of constancy, belonged equally (and 
were probably given) to all the conquerors, as the 
words of Plutarch seem to imply. i 

That di&rent degrees of merit were rewarded 
with different degrees of honour, and conseqnently 
with different crowns, I infer from these words of 
St. Basil ''^ : < No president of the Games (saji | 
be) is so devoid of judgment, as to think a man, 
who, for want of an adversary, hath not contend- ! 
ed, deserves tiie same crovra {t^w ri^vwt ) us one 
who hath contended and overcome.' Tbat he who, 
ibr want of an antagonist, was piodaimed con- 
queror, did reeeive a crovrn, is evident from the 
digram upon Milo, (which I have produced at the 
«nd of a former section) and many passages hi 

*« Apod Vhb, Agon. Ub.Jfc»<f^ 1. 



uad that the crown, which In tfast cm^ 
he WM entitled to, waa different from that which h4 
would have received ^flA-be contended and van< 
quiahedy aiay« I think, be fairly concioded front 
the wonls of St. Basil, above cited. Alcfbiades *'^ 
who sent seven chariotB at one time to the Olympks 
Games, gained the firsty second, and fdwth priiei^ 
whieh were so many crowns of olive '^ 3 and thesa 
crowns, in all probability, differed from each other^' 
as tliey were the rewards of different degrees of 
merit. To this let me add, that the charioteeM^ 
and even the horses, were rewarded with crowns/ 
which can hardly be supposed to have been tb4 
same with those bestowed upon their nuuter% 
thoof^ no notice is taken bj any ancient anthory 
of any difierenGe or distinccion in these several 
crowns* 

Though the olive chaplet seems to have been 
the only reward which the HeUanodics conferred 
npon the conquerors, yet were there many otheia 
BO less glorious and no less pleasing recompensed 
attending their victories^ as well from the spec* 
latOTS in general, as from their o#n coantrymen^* 
ffiendSf and relations in particular; some of whick 
tliey received even before they were put in possea^ 
sion of the crown. Such were tlie aeclamationi 
and applauses of that numerous assembly) the 

IS Plot hi Alcib. Tbucydi Iio. in BlgilL 

1' Thto wilt iifvear to ai^ one who tkuAl CMnpare IIm fhif* 
meat of the oHe which Karipidea ctHDposed npon Uih occmioDy 
wilh what Platarcb, and Thucydides, and iMcratet, and Euri- 
pideftblmMlf, hk the nme place, ny of the three vtctorl^ of 
Aldbladet ; by which also U to plain, UudlmeMl of tUf r<4>9(Yl# 
nmlm» to riKMM be 7|Cp. oi„.ed by Google 
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warm cdDgratolatioiw of tbeir friends, and even 1h4 
&int and eactorted salutations of their maligners 
and opponents. These baeke ont immediately 
upon tiieir victory, and were as lenients to their 
wottnds, and cordials to their toils ; and enabled 
them to support with patience the forther toil of 
waiting, perhaps many hours, for the crowu ; which 
was no inconsiderable matter after a hard-fought 
battle, or long-contested victory, especially if they 
were to stand all that time in the stadimMf naked 
and exposed, in that hottest season of the year, to 
the rays of the sun ; and that in a place, where the 
heat was so violent, tint slaves were sometimes, 
by way of punishment, condemned to suffer it ftr 
a whole summer's day together. 

As they passed along the stMvmy after they had 
received the crown, they were again saluted with 
the acclamations of the spectators, accompanied 
virith a shower of herbs and flowers, poured on 
them from every side ; as may be collected from 
what Pausanias relates '? of Diagoras the Rhodian, 
to whom Pindar '^ inscribes his seventh Olympic 
Ode ; in which he enumerates his several victories 
in ahnost all the Games of Greece. This venerable 
conqueror is said to have accompanied his two sbos, 
Acnsilaus and Damagetus, to the Olympic Games ; in 
which the young men coming off victorious, Acn- 
silaus in the castus, and Damagetus in the pcm- 
craiiunif took their father on their shoulders, and 
carried him as it were in triumph along the gtadium, 
amid the shouts and acclamations of the specta- 

»7 Lib. vl. 

)8 See the SchoUMt oo the 4th Fyth. Ode of Bhkiar, vcr.4S6. 
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tors ; wiio poured flowers on him as he passed, 
and faaiied him hq>py in being the father of such 



It was further customary, for tiie friends of the 
conquerors to express their particular respect to 
them, by going up to them, accosting them, and 
presenting them with chaplets of herbs, &c. bind-' 
log their iieads with fillets, ribbons ^, dice. 

The hist duty perfeimed by the conquerors at 
Oljrmpia, was sacrificing '' to the twelve gods, who 
were worshipped, two at one altar, as I have 
already observed, and sometimes to Olympic Ju* 
piter io particnhir. These sacrifices, some of them 
performed with so much magn^cence as to enter* 
tain the whole multitude whicli were gathered to- 
gether at that solemnity; as did Alcibiades", 
I^eo^on^ and Empedocles *K But this last be- 
ing a Pythagorean, and for that reason abstaining 
from all animal food, distributed to the assembly 
an ox, composed of honey, flour, frankincense, 
myrrhy and other spices of great value. 

Others, who had less ability, or perhaps less va« 
nity, were contented to feast only their own 
friends, or probably were sometimes feasted by 
them ; and perhaps, by the Eleans themselves, 
the soperintendants of the Olympic Games. For 
so much seems to be intimated by Pausanias, who 

<9 There are lome additioni to this itory, which I shall take 
iiolfce of in another place. 

^ See Thncyd. lib. iv. mb fin. where are tlieae words : tit^ 
iii Iraniuv rtt %ml flrgo«nif^ov7o wfrirfg Mknh ; <he story of 
Licbasqaoted in a forBier section ; and the last-nieutloued pa** 
■age of Pindar. 

«' Find. Olymp. Ode «.«Bd the Scholiast. 

*• AUiCR. Delp. Ub. i. •> Ibid, et Laert. In hisLUb. 
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saySf that in the pnftmteumy or towii4wU of Olym- \ 
pia, there wai a banquetting^room set apart for 
the entertaining the Olympic conquerors. At 
these entertainments, whether public or private, 
were frequently suag by a choras, aceompamed 
with instramental nnuic, such odes as were com- 
posed upon that occasion, in honour of the con^ 
qaeror. But it was not the good fortune of eveiy 
conqueror to have a poet for his friend ; or to be 
able to pay the price of an ode, which the poets 
rated very high, according to the following stoiy 
related by the scholiast of Pindar "^^ The friends 
•f one Pytheas, a conqueror in the Nemeaa 
Ckimes, came to Pindar, and desired liim to make 
an ode upon the occasion ; but the poet demand* 
ing a large sum *^ of money for his perfanaance^ 
they replied, * it was better to hare a statue of 
brass erected for that money, than a copy of 
verses/ and went iheir ways. But some time 
after, having changed their opinions, they returned 
to Pindar, and paid him hn price : who, in aUa- 
sion to the above-mentioned transactton, begins 
his ode with setting forth, that he vras no statuary, 
no maker of images that could not stir from their 
pedestals, and consequently were to be seen only 
by those who would give themselves the trouble ts 
go to the place where they were erected ; but he 
could make a poem, which should fly over tlie 
whole earth, and publish in every plaice that Py 
theas had gained tlie crown in the Nemean Games, 
^c. Pindar, as was natural, gives the preference 



»4 Nem. Ode 5. 

>s See hereafter the KoCe on Ibe Kcond lilhdiliB Ode of 
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t:«his own art, poetry; so dul the ftiendaof Py«r 
tiieas ; and Pincbur's works are now, after two 
tbonaand years, reauiuum; still, to prove that they 
were neither of them nustaken.. 

Those Gon^effon, who could not attain to the 
hononr of an ode on their particular victory, werd 
obliged to tske up withooe mode by ArcfaiiochnS| 
in praise of Hercnies, whicli, as we learn froM 
Pindar ^ and his scholiast, it was customary im 
sing three several tunas to the conqoeioTs, etx. in 
the atodtam, as I suppose, at the time of his being 
prodaimed conqueror ; in the jryamosMtfa, and id 
his own country, at the solemnity of his triumphal 
entry there* Of this ode nothing has come down 
to OS but the two first vefses, preserved by tba 
scfaoliwt of Pindar: tiie three first words of 
which, vis. "a KaXidnzu X««ft> 'O glorious vie* 
tor, hail ! * seem, by the account which the scholiast 
gives of this ode, to have been the only ones ap« 
plicaMe to the Olympic conquerors, (the rest be« 
longing to Hercules) and were sometimes, per^ 
haps, the only ones made use of; especially when 
the choms consisted of none but the firiends of the 
conqueror : which, as many of these conquerors 
were not rich enough to hire a band of singers aad 
musicians, must have often been the case. To 
supply the want of a musician, Archikichus framed 
a word in imitation of the sound of a harp, vrhich 
wont (TettOlMy TnWxXsb) when there happened to 
be no musician present, the leader of the chorus 
chanted fiuth, and was answered by the rest qf 
in the words of the o^e, *a KoMUmm, 

« Otymp. Ode %,,ed by Google 
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^ O gkrrions victor,' &c. at every comma, oif pause, 
of which this bnrden was again repeated, as Pin- 
dar's scholiast informs as, from whom I have taken 
this whole account. 

To perpetuate the glory of tiiese victories, the 
Hellanodics entered into a public register the 
names of the conquerors; specifying, without 
doubt, the particular exercise and class, whether 
of men or boys, in which each had been victo- 
rious; together with the number of the Olympiad. 
I have already taken notice, in another place, of 
the glorious distinction paid to the conquerors in 
the stadmmy by marking the Olympiad wkh their 
names, and therefore shall say nothing of it here, 
but shall proceed to the last, though not the least, 
honour granted by the Hellanodics to the con- 
querors; and this was the privilege of having their 
statues set up in the altis, or sacred grove of Ju- 
piter at Olympia. 

Though the conquerors themselves, tliev Iriends, 
and sometimes their country ^7, were at the ex- 
fiensc of these statues, yet were they restrained 
by the Olympic laws from indulging that too com- 
mon vanity of misrepresenting the sise and stature 
of their bodies^, and oblig^ to make their sta- 
tues no bigger than the life : in examining of which 
(says Lucian) the Hellanodics were more exact 
than in examining the candidates themselves. And 
if they found any in this particular offending 
against the truth, they punished them very pro- 
perly with throwing down their statues. 

Cornelius Nepos, in his life of CfaalnrtM, says^ 

»7 Pans. Ub. nk JJ Sf^'^' ^^ 
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that In imitation of that general, who had caused 
his statue to he made in a peculiar attitude, ex- 
pressing a particular position of the body, by the 
invention mid use of which he and his army had ob* 
tained a considerable victory, it became customary 
with the conquerors in the Grames, &c. to repre- 
sent in their statues the attitudes, habits, &e. in 
which tiiey had gained the crown. 

Thus, for instance, the statue of Damaretus % 
who was the first that obtained the victory in the 
race of armed men, is described by Pausaniaswith 
a shidd, a helmet, and buskins, the proper eqm^ 
page of those who contended in that exercise : 
and that of Ladas (an eminent racer) made by 
Myron, as eminent a statuary, was formed in the 
very action of running; and seems, according to 
the account given of it in a very beantitul Greek 
epigram ^^, to have expressed not the attitude of 
the body only, but that of the mind also, (if I may 
so speak) the hopes, the eiqpectation, the assurance 
of the victory, in so lively a manner, that it is go- 
ing this moment, cries the poet, to leap from its 
pedestal, and seize the crown. 

Bat the conquerors were not contented to con- 
secrate themselves only in this manner to Fame 
and Jupiter ; they sometimes set up the statues of 
theur charioteers, and even of their horses, as may 
be seen in Pausanias ^' ; and sometimes they dedi- 
cated the very chariots themselves in which they 
had gained the victory : an instance of which I 
have quoted in a fiirmer section, from Pindar^ 
fifth Pyth. Ode. 

«9 r«m. lib. vi. » Anthol. lib. Iv. 3t Lib. vL 
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It u ^Uu, howe^r, from a poiage m Pfaflo* 
stntw^ cited by Fab. Agon«(ttb< Mi c It.) tfaatj 
this privilege of a statue was not granted to Amo 
conquerors, who were of mean occupatioiUy or had , 
exerciMd ai^ iiandicFaft trade. 



In the sixth book of Pansoaias may be seen a 
largt Ust of statnee erected in the altis of Olyni* 
pian Jupiter, in honour of those conquerony vim 
bid distingniihed themselves, eittier by the num- 
ber or the singularity of the victories. A lisl^ 
though too fau^ to be inserted, yet proper to be 
meatioiied in this dissertation, as tending not only 
to confirm what has been said retaiting to the sta> 
tuea of the Olympic conquasors, but also to give 
the reader an idea of the magnificence of Otyn^ 
pia ; where, besides the numerous temples, altarS) 
and images of gods, there was to be seen, even ia 
the times of Pausanias, an almost incredible qna» 
tity of statues of men, boys, horses, &c. many 
of them made by those great artisfei, whom no one 
since hath ever pretended to excels 

We must now take our leave of Olympja, and 
pass with the conquerors to tiieir several cowdtriei^ 
vriiere we shall find still more honours, more ad- 
vantageous privileges, and more substantial rewards, 
conferred upon tlmm. 

The public honours paid to them upon tlieir le- 
tummg into their own countries were Tery extis- 
ordinary ; and such as not only equalled the glory, 
but resembled also the pomp of a Roman triumph, 
which I doubt not indeed was originally derived 
from the splendid entries of these samd con- 
querors into their own cities. 
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In tbe aecoont ^^ which Xiphilioey the alnidfer 
oi Dio Caasinsy hath written of the triumphal 
entiy ^ Nero into Ronie> after his victories in 
Greece, are contained most of tbe particuhurs of 
this ceremony. I shall, therefore, give a transla- 
tjoo of tbe whole passage, adding to it such ftiiw 
tber circumstances as 1 find mentioned in other 
authors. 

' When, therefore, he (Nero) made his pablic 
eotry into Rome, part of the walls was thrown 
down, and a large breach was made in the gates^ 
upon an information given him by some people, 
that it was customary to have both those things 
done for such who had obtained the crewn in the 
aacred Games. The march was began by those 
vho carried the several crowns which the emperor 
lud gained. These were followed by others, who 
bore upon the tops of spears little tablets, wherein 
were specified the Games, the particuhur contest^ 
against what antsgonists, by whist pieces of mvsic, 
and in what plays ^^, be had come off victorious ; 
to each of which was added, that Nero OiBsar was 
the first Koman, from the beginmng of the world, 
vho had been proclaimed victor in this contest. 
Afterwards came the emperor himself, in a 
triumphal chariot (the very same which Augustus 
had nmde use of in bis triumphs for the many glo- 
rious victories he had gained) in a robe of pur- 
ple ^, embroidered with stars of gold, crowned 
with the Olympic ol|.ye, and holding the Pythian 
laurel in his hand, and with him rode the harper 

St Dio. Cmi. la Nero. " Sack in XTero* ««lMd. 
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Diodonu. In this maDoer, attended by the sol' | 
dien, the Roman kniglits, and the senate, he pro- 
ceeded through the Circus ^^y (an arch of which he 
had caused to be demolished) and the Forum up to 
the Capitol ; and from thence to the palace ^^ and 
the temple of Apollo : the whole city in the mean- 
time lighting up lamps or torches, wearing crowns 
and ribbons, and burning incense ^^ ; while ail the 
multitude, and the senators in particular, cried 
out, ^ (Hm ^% Olympic conqueror! Oua, Pythian 
/conqueror! Augustus! Augustus! to Nero Her- 
cules! to Nero Apollo I how singular ^^ in thy 
glory ! the only one who hath passed through 
the whole circle of Games, and come off victoriom 
in them all ! the only one from the beginning of 
the world ! Augustus, Augustus ! O voice divine ^ ! 
happy are they that hear thee!" In many places 
as he passed along there were victims slain : tbe 
streets were several times strewed with saffron ** ; 
and birds, ribbons, and confections, were cast into 
them. After these things he appointed chariot- 
races in the Cireus, whither he brought all tiie 
crowns that b« .had gained ^^ and placed ftem 

M Suet. In Nero. scibiij. »Tn„-d. 

98 So it is in tlie original, a word of exclamation, importiiig, as' 
it appears flrom this passage, the same as huasain English. 

90 The word In the original is IIipie$ov(xn;i ^hicfa cannot bt 
Tendered into English bot t)y a periphrasis. 

4° Alloding to the victory he obtained in tlw nraslcal and 
poetical contests in the Fythian Games. 

41 Snet. in Nero. Ingestae^ine Arcs, Lemniici et Bellaria. 

«ai>iOf Cass, in Nero. 
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rouad the Egyptian obelisk. These were in num- 
ber one thouBand eight hundred and eight.' 

That it may not be imagined that the greatest 
part of the circumstances attending this magni- 
ficent procession were peculiar to Nero, as em- 
peror of the world, I shall make it appear, from 
leveial instances, that Nero was in all probability 
governed, as to the ceremonial of this triumphal 
entry, by what was done on the like occasions by 
his brother conquerors of Greece. He surpassed 
them undoubtedly in splendour and magnificence. 
He had the wealth of the Roman empire, the 
triumphal chariot of Augustus, the pnetorian bands, 
the knights and senators of Rome, for his at- 
tendants; and tlie metropolis of all the world for 
the theatre of his pomp. 

That it was customary for the sacred conquerors 
to make their entry through a breach in the walls, 
is evident not only (torn the above cited passage 
of Dio Cass, but from another in the Symposiacs 
of Plutarch ^, where a reason is assigned for that 
custom, viz. ' That a city which is inhabited by 
men, who are able to fight and conquer, hath little 
occasion for walls.' 

Vitmvius informs us ^, that the conquerors in 
the sacred Games, viz. the Olympic, Pythian, 
IsthmiaD, and Nemean, were accustomed to make 
their entries ui chariots drawn by four horses ; 
and Diodorus Sic. ^^, speaking of Exaenetns of 
Agrigentum, who, in the 92d Olympiad, came off 
victorioua in the Olympic Games, says, he entered 
Agrigentum in a chariot drawn by four horses, at- 

« See alM Sue!, is Hero. ** Lib. feMfGoo^f^'"*- *^"- 
VOL, I, » 
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tended by a great mnltitnde of bis fidlew-diaoit; 
ameng whom were three himdred, mounted in so 
ma^y chariotBy drawn each by a pair of wlnte 
bories. 

That ^e Olympic cooqueron wore embroidered 
garmeatfti may be collected from a passage in 
I^cian ^' 'f though it is not so clear what colour 
the gnmnd of. those garments was of, Faber^^ 
thinks they were at first of one colour, either white 
or purple^and that they were not wmrked or em- 
broidered till about the time of Lodan. Bat as 
NerOy in the cavaltade above described^ seems to 
have been governed- in every particular by the 
practice of the Greeks on the hke occasion, and n 
we find liim dressed in a purple or scarlet robe, 
embroidered with stars of gold, we may very 
iairly conclude, that a purple or scarlet robe em- 
broidered, though periiaps not in the same pftt- 
tern, nor with so rich materials, was the trininplisl 
habit of an Olympic conqueror^ belbre the rimei 
of Lucian. p 

Though thr^egrae of lervtlity astf adulation, te 
which the B(|man» were at this time arrived, may 
be supposed to h«'e carried them to acme ezcen 
in thehonol^ poidtby the whole city of Room to 
Kero at h|s triam|mal entry ; sach a^^ bomhig in- 
cense, sirying vtctims, strewing the streets with 
saffron, ^c* as he jnttsed along; hqoonrs which 
might wen be ihouflj^t due to him, whom the sena- 
tors in their acdamMions dignified, and as it were 
deified, by 'Jte titl^ of Hercules and ApoUo ; aad 
of wbict I caii:^ find any instances amoiig the 
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Qredu : yet tbe custom of canyiog lighted l^mpSy 
or tcMTches, before the sacred conquerors^ is men* 
tioned by Chrysostome^; and that of the whole 
dty^ wearing crowns and ribbons, is shown by 
Pasebalius ^^ to have obtained universally, among 
the Greeks in particular, upon all occasions of 
public festivity, among which are to be reckoned 
these triumphal entries of the sacred conquerors. 
In the same author likewise we may learn, that it 
was usual to cast upon the conqueror, as he passed 
along, herbs, leaves, flowers, chaplets, and ribbons 
or fillets (Taoia;)} which two last,«?t;f. chapiets and 
ribbons, were sometimes presented to tliem on 
these occasions by their private and particular 
friends. 

We have seen above, that Nero's cavalcade pro- 
ceeded first to the Capitol, and then to the temple 
of Apollo ; where, doubtless, he offered sacrifices 
to Jupiter, the patron of the Olympic, and to 
Apollo, the patron of the Pythian. G^es. And 
tlds, I thuik, is highly probable, (though 1 cannot 
at present support my opinion by any positive an- 
tfaorities) that he imitated tlie sacred conquerors of 
Greece ; whose triumphal cavalcades I cannot help 
considering as religious processions, ending witii 
sacrifices of thanksgiving, either to the tutelary 
deity of the place, or to &e patron of those Games, 
In which they had gained the victory, and perhaps 
to both. If we look upon them in this light, and 
remember at the same tune that fiie country of the 

«• Apod. Tab. Agon. Ob. ii. c. 10. 

49 De CcfVBl, Ulk. U. c 11. Ub.Tt. e. 9S. 
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conqneror shared witb him in the glory accmii^ 
from bis victory, we shall he less sorprbed at find- 
ing these triumphs accompanied with so mach so- 
lemnity and pomp. They were indeed public fes- 
tivals, in which the whole state was concerned ; 
though, I suppose, the magnificence with which 
they were celebrated, bore always some propor- 
tion to the wealth and dignity of the conquerors 
themselves, or of their friends, or to that degree 
of estimation in which tliey stood with their 
fellew-citiaens. To one or other of these at least 
they were indebted for those odes which were 
written purposely for them, set to music, and sni^ 
by a chorus ^*, either during the procession, or in 
the temples of the deities, or at the siunptuons eo> 
tertainments made on these occasions, either by 
the conquerors or their friends. If neither the 
conqueror, nor his friends^ were able or willing to 
procure a particular ode in honour of his victory, 
he was obliged to content himself with that made 
}>y Archilochus, or pertiaps with a part of it ; as I 
have before observed, in the account which hath 
already been given of tliis ode from the schofiast 
of Pindar. 

How sumptuous these entertainments (called by 
the Greeks ytxviln^ta, i. e. feasts of victory) some- 
times were, aod with how much emulation the 
friends of the conqueror contended with each 
other for the honour of entertaining him, may b« 



so Instances of what I here adrance relating to the wtrtxaX 
places where Uiese Odes were snog, sluril be giTen in my MeCss 
on the Odes of Pindar. 
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eollected' from the following story told by Plu- 
tarch in the life of Phoeion : Phocas, the son of 
that great man^h'wing obtained a victory in the Pa- 
■atbeneanCrames, and being invited by several of his 
friends to accept of an enteiitainnient on that oc- 
casion, Phocion at length ended the dispute by 
pitching upon one, to whom he thought that pre- 
ference was due. But when he came to tlie feast, 
and saw the extravagant preparations tliat were 
made for it, and among other things large vessels 
filled with wine and spices, set before the guests 
when they came in, to wash thdr feet, he said to 
his son, ' Phocus, why don't you make your fiiend 
desist from dishonouring your victory?* 

I shall finish this account of the public entries 
of the conquerors, with observing, that as among 
the Romans eveiy victory did not entitle a gene- 
ral to the honour of a triumph, so neither among 
the Greeks did a victory in any Games (of which 
the number in Greece cannot easily be reckoned) 
entitle the conqueror to the honour of a public 
entry. This privilege was confined to a few only, 
and at first, probably, to those only which wero 
called sacred ; namely, the Olympic, Pythian, Isth* 
Biian, and Nemean. The number of these Games 
(from this privilege, named Jselastici Agones, i. e. 
Games, entitling the conqueror to a triumphal en^ 
try) seems to have been afterwards increased by 
die authority of the Roman emperors ^' ; who, be- 
sides that privilege, annexed others to them of the 
same kind with those axkciently, and perhaps ori- 

51 See Pliny*! EpUtie to Trajani ]>§ Isekuticis, with the 
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ginaOy, appropriated by the Oredn to the fenrta* 
ered Games. What tliae were> I aball now pro- 
ceed to show. 

The most considerable of these was tlie stipcDd 
or salary, allotted ta the sacred conquerors by 
their respective cities ; which became dne, accord* 
iiig to the regulation made by Tntfan, from the 
time of their public entry, and was continoed to 
them for the remainder of their lives. It appears 
indeed by Pliny's letter to that eraperory that tiie 
conquerors demanded their salaries from the time 
of their gaining the victory ; and, perhaps, tliey 
ibunded their demand upon the ancient practice 
of the Greeks. What their stipends or safavies 
amounted to at their first institution, is no where 
said ; but they seem to have increased in propor- 
tion as the fondness, or madness rather, of the 
Grecians for those sacred conquerors increased, 
till there was reason to apprehend that they might 
become burtbensome to the public,, either from 
their excess, or from tiie number of those who were 
entitled to them. To put a final stop to this grow- 
ing evil among bis own people at least, Solon *\ 
the great legislator of the Atlienians, made a law, 
by which he limited the annual allowance of an 
Olympic conqueror to five hundred drachmss, or 
sixteen ponndB two shillings and eleven pence *' ; 
that of an Isthmian conqueror to one hundred 
drachms only, or three pounds four shillings and 
seven-pence ; and so of the others in proportion; 
which by the way shows the great preference given 
to the Olympic crown. 

^ Uert. ct PlnLitt SolMtt. ^ 8m Artaih. Ttbtai. 
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hk SfwrCa indeedy from whence LycnrgiiB had 
liaiiished gold and diver, there was no pecmiiary 
reward allotted to these conquerors, nor any public 
allowanoe of proTistons, as there was in all tiie 
other states of Greece, and eyen at Athens, till it 
was either changed by Solon into money, or rated 
by him at the sums above mentioned. The f ovem- 
ment of Sparta was calculated for a military people 
only, and indeed was more proper- for a camp than 
a city ; the rewards were of the same kind, rather 
hoooorable than lucrative. What that was, which 
was eonfened upon a sacred conqueror, and how 
highly it was valued by those enthusiastic lovers of 
military glory, will appear by the answer of a 
Spartan *% who at the Olympic Qames having been 
tempted by tbe offer of a large sum of money, either 
to decUne the contest, or yield the victory, refused 
it ; and being questioned, after he had with muc K 
difficulty subdued his adversely, what he sliould 
gain by that victory ; answered with a smile, ' I 
shall have the honour of being posted before my 
king in battle.' 

It onght not to be concluded from what has been 
said, that the Olympic olive was less valued at 
Sparta than at Athens, or any other of the Greek 
cities, riycnrgns, the lawgiver of Sparta, is by 
some authors said to have joined with Ipbitus in 
restoring the Olympic Qames ; which accdnnt, if 
true, puts this matter out of all question ; and if 
fiilse, could never have gained credit, had the Spar- 
tans treated the Olympic olive with contempt. 
Add to this, that in the list of OIyB*pic eonqucrors 

14 Plot In Lycarfo. ' , 
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are to be found the names of several Spsrians ; 
and in Pausanias an account of many statoes erect- 
ed at Olympia in bononr of their victorieB ; but we 
may learn what opinion the Spartans in general 
entertained of the glory of an Olympic victory, 
by this saying of a Spartan woman ^^y who, while 
she was engaged in a public procession, hearing 
that a victory had been obtained over the enemies 
of Sparta, and being told at the same time tliat 
her son was dead of tiie wounds he had received in 
the battle, instead of pulling the chaplet from her 
head, and showing any signs of grief, gloried in the 
news, and said to her companion, *■ How mndi 
more honourable is it for him thus to die in battle, 
than to live and gain an Olympic crovm r as if she 
had said, ' An Olympic victory is esteemed the 
highest honour; but I think it more glorious for my 
son to die in battle fighting for bis country.' And 
inde^ she gave the preference where it was due. 
Another reward conferred upon the sacred con- 
querors was, the honour of the first seat at all pub- 
lic spectacles. This prerogative is mentioned in a 
poem written by Xenophanes, and quoted by 
Atheniens ; in which also, besides an allowance of 
provisions, notice is taken of a present ^^ made to 
them by the public, to serve as a monument of their 
glory. What these presents were is not said ; it is 
probable they were different in different places. • 
In Cornelius Nepos '^ ^e read of crowns of gold 
given at Athens to the Olympic conquerors : per- 
haps a crown of gold was the usiul present of tha^ 

AS Plot, in Apopbtb. Lac. 

S^ Deipn. lib. x. c. 2. x»l itSpWt o Oi wtfxnKin liif, 

91 lo Alcibifde. . , 
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city, the value of whieh was limited by tlie law of 
HoloB above mentioned ; for that law may as well 
be understood to relate to the presents as to the 
yearly allowance of provisions made to the sacred 
con4]nerors : and it is evident from the words of 
Xenopbanes, cited by Athenaeus, that they were 
entitled to both. 

The last privilege granted to the sacred con« 
qoerors, which was an immunity from alf civil 
offices, seems to have been owing to the Roman 
emperors; who not only preserved to them their 
ancient riglits, but added others from time to time; 
among tliese was the exemption jast mentioned, of 
which I can find no traces among the ancient 
Greeks. Neither was this exemption granted to 
all the sacred conquerors, but to those only who 
bad gained three victories; as appears from the 
following rescript of the emperors Diocletian and 
Maximian: ^ Athletia Ua demum, si per omnem 
tetaJtem certAssent, coroms quoque non mn^ trilm$ 
ceriaminis »aeri, in quibus vel semel RonuB, seu an- 
iiqutB OraeuB metiHt coronioH, ncn avuiiis corruptis 
«c redemptis probentuTy civilium munerwn tribui 
soiet vacaHo.* This rescript is as it were the text, 
which gave occasion to the long and learned work 
of Petms Faber, Pierre du Faur, entitled Agonis* 
ticon ; which, as Mons. Burette *^ observes, (whose 
words I have here translated) may well pass for 
an ample conmient upon a law conceived in so fey 
words. 

Iliese are all the honours and privileges^ as fu 
as Ijcaniind, to which the jaicred conquerors were 

5« S Mon. Mr Ici Atliletei,,^ , 
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entitled either by tlie laws or ciiBtoiiis of their rei- 
ipecttve countries. To these indeed were some- 
times added statues, or other monuments of gloiy, 
inscriptions, and even altars, upon which sacrifices 
were offered to them as to heroes or demi-gods: 
of which last three instances are recorded in Ins- 
toiy. The first was Philip of Crotona, an Olym- 
pic conqueror, and the most beantifid bmui of his 
time; to whom the Egestans, after his deaths erect- 
ed an heroic monument, and offered sacrifioes; 
though, according to Herodotus ^', who relates this 
stoiy, he seems to have owed these extraordmaiy 
honours rather to his beauty than to his Olympic 
victory. 

The second is Eutfayomis of Locris, an mikkie^ 
fimions for his strength, and ibr having always 
come off victorious in the eatttu at Olympia, with* 
out being ever vanquished. To this conqneror 
were erected two statues, one at Locris, the other 
at Olympia, which were both struck with lighteiBg 
in one and the same day. To him his conntiymeu 
the Locrians, in obedience to the commands of an 
oracle, offered sacrifices not only after his death, 
but even while he was yet ahve : in all winch story, 
says Pliny ^ the naturalist, who refaites it, nothing 
appears to me so wondeHful, as the gods having 
vouchsafed to appoint these sacrifices. 

Theagenes, of the iskmd of Thasus, was the 
third of these heroes or demi-gods ; of mtumt ac- 
tions and victories, amounting in all to fonrteen 
hundred, as also of his deification, Pausamas *' re- 
covntsmany wonders» with vrhich I shall not tion* 

H lerp.. e. ♦r. - lik. L c JT^^^|,Iib. ^ c 11. 
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ble tbB xtmder. It is flaffident for my present pur- 
pose to observe from that author, that he was wor- 
shipped after his death, not by the Thaaians only, 
bat by many other people as well Greeks as Bar- 
barians ; who set op images of him in many places, 
and ascribed to them the miraculoas power of heal- 
ing all noanner of diseases. 

As these honours were in themselves very extra* 
ordinary, so w«re they very uncommon; and seem, 
if well considered, to have arisen rather from some 
pecnliar circumstance or incident, which either the 
snpentitioa of the people, or the artilice of those 
who naanaged the oracles, denominated miracnloni, 
ttian Irom any opinion commonly entertained, that 
divine honours vrere really due to the merit of these 
admired conqnerors. They were indeed all of them 
treated with great reverence and distinction, set 
above all other mortals, and almost equalled to the 
godSy as Horace intimates in these words : 

Terrmrum DomiHot wekU md Deot. 

And writh these honours and rewards, I dare say 
it will be thought, they had more than sufficient 
reason to be contented. 
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SECTION XVII, 
or THE UTIUTY OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 

IJAviNG in the preceding sectiaiis given the best 
and ftiUest account, that I have been able to col- 
lect, of the original establishment, the laws, order, 
and economy of the Olympic Games, together 
vrith the seyeral honours, privileges, and rewanb 
conferred upon the sacred conquerors in their re- 
spective countries, I shall in this endeavour to point 
out some of the principal emoluments, accming to 
* the whole Grecian name from this great poUtical 
institution ; which, under the title and sanction of a 
Eetigious festival, attained to such a degree of 
reverence and esteem, as enabled it to subsist 
above a thousand years; a duration exceeding tint 
of any of the most famous ^empires and common- 
wealths of the ancient world. If during this long 
term, the Grecians do not appear to have availed 
themselves of all the advantages offered to them 
by tlie laws and constitution of the Olympic Ghunes, 
it cannot from hence be concluded, tliat no such 
advantages were either originally included in that 
institution, or could afterwards have been grafted 
on it: since the Grecians, though they seldom 
wanted a sufficient number of lawgivers and philo- 
sophers, whose sagacity enabled them to discoveri 
as their virtue prompted them to pursue, whatever 
might conduce to the public good, paid bat little 
deference to the politics of tl^gs sfige coaoBellois, 
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ttnd generaUy kept tbeir attention fixed opon the 
psurticniar views, which the separate interests of 
tlie several little states, into which they were divid- 
ed, or the fiictions which rent those little states 
into different parties, suggested; and by which 
they were eitlier so blinded as not to see^ or so dis- 
jointed as never unanimously to concor in following, 
tiiose wise schemes which tended to unite them all 
in one great body, under one common name. Such 
apparently vm^ the tendency of that law of the 
Olympic Games, which excluded all who were not 
Grecians firom contending in them ; as of that other 
also, vrhich enjoined a cessation of hostilities among 
all those states of Greece, which happened to hi 
at wrar with each other, under the penalty of being 
refbsed the liberty of performing their sacrifices 
to Jopiter at Olympia, upon that his solemn festi- 
val. Of the wisdom and policy of these laws the 
Grecians, indeed, seem to have beeh so little sei^- 
•ible, as to have drawn from them scarce any of 
those great advantages which they were calculated 
to produce ; though they eagerly and universally 
laid hold of some fiur less important, suggested to 
them by other parts of this institution. These 
were the gymnastic and equestrian Games ; to the 
conquerors in which the Olympic olive being offered 
as an honorary reward, soon kindled among the 
several states of Greece such an emulation and ar- 
dour to excel in all the various exercises of which 
they consisted, that there was scarce a town of any 
note, either in Greece itself, or in the colonies of 
Greek extraction settled along the coasts of Asia 
and Africa, in the Ionian and ^ean islauds, in 
Sicily, Italy, and many other |i)|r^(ji|^ Europe, in 
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which there was not a ^yiMMttiiiiiy or sdMwl of 
ekercise, maintained at the puMic expense; with i 
view of training up their youth in a nianner that 
best snited, as tliey imaginedy to make them nsdbl 
to their country. Neither were they witiiheld from 
eoncurring with this part of the great political is- 
atitotion of the Olympic Games by the partial con- 
siderations above mentioned, arising from the dif- 
ferent and inconsistent views and interests of the 
several states, into which Greece was divided; 
since, thongii the citixens of every Grecian state 
were equally admitted to contend, if dnly qualified, 
for the Olympic crown, yet was every state left at 
liberty to pursue its own particular schemes, whe- 
ther of ambition or security, notvrithstanding tlie 
temporary obedience which they all agreed to paj 
to the Olympic laws ; during the celebration oif 
that festival. And therefore, as by training op 
their youth in the gymnastic exercises, the several 
states of Greece percmed they were able to 
qualify their citizens for obtaining the Olympic 
ofive, npon which they came by degrees to set a 
great, and perhaps too great a value, and fender 
them at the same time serviceable to tiie commoa- 
wealth in those wars, whether offensive or deftii- 
sive, in which every state, either fVom its strength 
or weakness, was almost perpetually engaged ; it 
is no wonder that the gymnastic exercises were so 
cultivated and encouraged by tiie Grecians, sod 
came to be esteemed by them as the prindpsl part 
of the Olympic institution. In which light I sfaaD 
sow consider them, and begin those obsenratioiB, 
which I here propose to make, on the utility of the 
Olympic Qmam, by showing whi^t adnrnti^ the 
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Greeks in general derived from the gymnastic exer^ 
cises. To this purpose I shall present the reader 
with a transhitioB of a dialogue of Lucian, in which 
this subject is fully treated, under the character of 
Solon the great legislator of the Athenians^and one 
of the most renowned of the Grecian sages. Who 
AoacharsiSy the other interlocutor in this dia* 
logue, was, and for what purposes he came into 
Greece, will appear from the dialogue itself; which 
I choose to give entire, though it contain some mat- 
ters not strictly relative to the point in question, 
because those matters, I am persuaded, wUl afford 
the reader both entertainment and instruction. 
The scene is laid in Athens, in a gymmsium, or 
school of exercise ; an exact plan and description 
of which, from Vitruvius, may be seen in Mercuria- 
fis de Arte Gymnasticit, bpt which ii too long to 
be here inserted. It may be sufficient to observe, 
that these gifrnmuiumSy or sdiools of exercise, were 
very spacious buildings of a square or oblong form, 
surroonded on the outside with porticos, and con- 
taining on the inside a large open area for the ex^ 
ncises, encompassed likevrise with porticos, cover- 
ed places for exercise in bad weather, baths, duun- 
ben for oil, sand, &c. a s^odtimi, and groves of 
trees, vrith several seats and benches op and down; 
«U contrived for the pleasure and convenience of 
thoie who frequented them, either on account 6f 
osercisittg themselves, seeing the exercises of 
others, or hearing the rhetoricians, philosophers, 
and other men of learning, who here read their leo- 
tares, held their disputations, and recited their 
a«vend p<»i«>rmancet, whether in p5o» or verse. 
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GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 

A DIALOGUE: 

TRANSLATED f ROM THE GREEK OF LUCXAK. 



SOLON AND ANACHARSIt. 

Tell me, StOom^ what those yonng ftHows are 
about, who are grappled and locked together io 
that manner, and endeavomipg to trip up one axw- 
ther; and those others, who roll and tumble in tbe 
mod like so many hogs, and squeeze and tfarotfle 
each other till th<^ are ahaost strangled. Bat jnst 
now I saw them strip, anoint and rub one ano- 
ther by turns, very peaceably and like goodlneBcb; 
when all on a sudden, and without wy ofence 
taken, as I could perceive, they fell together bv 
the ears, threw their heads in each others iiMres, and 
batted like two rams ; and now one of them, as yo« 
»ee, has lifted his.antagonist off his legs, dashed bin 
upon the ground, and, firiliog upon him, wiU not 
suffer him to rise ; bu^ on the contrary,^ drives hia 
deeper into the mud, and; twisting his legs about 
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ham middle^ and settii^ his elbow in his tfaroa^ 
seems determined to soffocatc him; while the poor 
^vvretch at the same time strikes him gently on the 
nhonlder, begging quarter, as I suppose, and be- 
seeching him not to choak him in good earnest. 
Neither can I observe, that they are in the least 
ahy of dirtittg themselves, notwithstanding their 
being rubbed all over with oil : and indeed tliey 
soon hide it with mud ; by the help of whidi, and 
a pretty deal of sweat, they become so slippery, 
that I cannot forbear laughing to see them sliding 
like eels out of one another's hands. Yonder too 
are others, doing the same thing in the open air 
with this difference, that instead of mud they ar« 
covered over with sand, which they dig up and cast 
upon one another, while each seems -to receive it 
Yery willingly, and indeed, like a parcel of co(!k9 
and hens, they spread and throw it carefully all 
over their bodies, in order, as I suppose, to pre- 
Tent their escaping so easily out of each other's 
embraces; while the sand, by diminishing and dry* 
ing up the lubricity occasioned by the oil, gives 
each of them a firmer and better hold upon his ad- 
versary. And now being sufficiently sanded over, 
they fall to it wiUi hand and toot, witiioiit either 
of them endeavouring to throw down his antagonist. 
And* one of them seems to be spitting out all his 
teeth, with a whole mouthful of sand and blood,^ 
occasioned by a terrible blow which he has just 
now received upon the jaws. Neither does that 
magilnate ■ there part them, or put an end to the 
battle (for I take hkn to be some magistrate or 

1 The gymoauircb, or proMcBt of the QrmnatiiiBi. 
TOL. I. O 
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other, by his being clothed in pnrple) ; on the con- 
trary, he enconrai^es them to proceed, and praises 
that fellow who stmck the other on the month. 
In other places too I see others who are in the 
fame manner covered over with sand, and who 
spring op as if they were runnmg, and yet they re- 
main upon the same spot, and then leap np all to- 
gether, and kick aboat their heels in the air. Now 
I wonld fain koow'to what purpose they do all this; 
for to me it appears so like madness, that no one 
•hall easily convince me, that they who do this are 
not beside themselves^ 

Soiotu No wonder, Anacharsis, that these things 
appear strange to you, considering they are foreign, 
and totally different from the manners of the Scy- 
thians ; who on their part hav« undoubtedly nhanj 
customs^ that would in like manner to a Grecian 
spectator seem as ridiculeus and absurd as those do 
to you. But satisfy yoursdf, my friend, there is 
notliing of madness in what you see; neither ^ 
those young fellows strike, tumble in the mod, and 
cover one another over with s^nd, from a quarrel- 
some and abusive spirit. These things have their 
utility and pleasure, and give, besides, no small 
strength and vigonr to our bodies. And I question 
not, if you continue any time in Greece, as I sup- 
pose you intend to do, but yon will shortly make 
one among those dirty fellows, that are smeared all 
over with mud and sand ; so pleasant and so profit- 
able will the thing appear to yon. 

Aum. Far from it, Solon ! Yon may keep your 
plesisare and your profit to yourselves ; for if any 
of yon was to pnt me into such a pickle, he should 
know that I do not wear a sword to no purpose. 
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Bat tell me, what name do you give to these thingSy 
or wliat mast we say these fellows are doing f 

S&lon. This place, Anacharsis, is by ns railed a 
gymnariumy and is dedicated to Apollo the Lydan ; 
whose image yon there see leaning npon a column, 
and holding his bow in his left hand, while his right 
handy bent over his head, seems to denote weariness 
and repose after long labour and fatigue. And aa 
for the exercises, that are performed in this place, 
that which is practised yonder in the mud is called 
tfae pMy or wrestling, as is that also in which tliose 
yonng fellows in the sand are now engaged ; but 
they whom yon see standing upright, amd beating 
and buffeting one another, are named pancratiasts. 
Besides these exercises, we have many more of the 
like natnre ; as the exercises of the caestns, of the 
qnoit, and leaping. Of these consist our Games, 
in which whoever comes off conqueror, is deemed 
the best man, and obtains the prize. 

Ana, Pray, what may those prizes be ? 

Solon. In the Olympic G|une8, a crown made of 
tiie branches of a wild olive ; ui the Isthmian, of 
the branches of the pine tree ; in the Nemean, of 
panley ; in the Pythian, of laurel ' ; and with us, 
in oar Panathenaean Games, ajar of oil, made from 
the otive consecrated to Minerva. What do yon 
famgh at, Anacharsis ? Is it because you think these 
prizes trifling and ridiculous ? 

< In the origlnil It b ITti^M i) fAriKu cwy Ufif <rS Bttt, 
Bat as the iMrncd are not aigi-eed vpon the meaniDg of |ui*)Xa 
io tbU and other (Niasages, and at a crowo of laurel, in Pindar 
^yid other antbon, is (Iven to the oouqnerors in the Pythian 
Oarocs, 1 chose to aabttitatc that tnitead of iranilating the aboTe- 
wr iitcn wordi. Digitized by Google 
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AfUL Oh, by no means, Solon. On the contraiy, 
you have reckoned np a parcel of magnificent 
prizes ; such as give their donors good reason to 
value themselves upon their liberality -, and sach 
as are extremely worth all the pains and labours 
that people undergo to obtain them. 

Solon, But, my good friend, vte do not singly re- 
gard the prizes themselves, but consider them as 
tokens and ensigns of the victory ; the glory at- 
tending upon whidi is of the utmost value to tiie 
conquerors. For this, all those who seek for 
honour from their toils, think it glorions to be 
kicked and cuffed, since without trouble It is not 
to be obtained: on the contrary, he who would 
attain to it must previously undergo many hard- 
•hips and difficulties, and expect from his laboon 
only an event so deligfatiul and advantageous. 

Ana, What you call advantageous and delightful, 
Solon, is for these conquerors to be crowned in the 
view of all the world, and to be praised for their 
victories, who just bef<ve were the objects of pity 
and compassion on account of their wounds and 
bruises : and yet it seems they think themselvet 
happy if, in return for all their labours, they can 
get a branch of laurel, or a little parsley. 

Solon, I tell yon, Anacharsis, yon are still igno- 
rant of our customs : but in a little while yon will 
have another opinion of them ; when you go to 
our great festivals, and see the vast concourse of 
people, and theatres capable of containing many 
thousands crowded with spectators, who aU coiue 
to view these contests ; when you hear the praises 
that are bestowed upon the combatants, and tht 
conqueror deemed equal to a god. gle 
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Ama» That very thing, Soloo, is the most oiisep- 
aJ>le circumstance of all, that tliey do not suffer 
these injuries in the sight of a few people only, 
but in the presence of snch a number of spectators, 
so many witnesses of their shame ; who undoubt* 
edly BBUSt esteem them very happy, when they see 
them streaming with blood, or ^most strangled 
by their antagonists, for snch is the felicity that 
attends these victories. But I must tell yon, Solon^ 
that amongst us Scythians, if any man strikes an* 
ether, throws him down, or tears his garment, he u 
^evoualy fined by the elders, though the injury 
was done in the presence of but a few witnesses ; 
and not before such a multitude of people as, 
yon say, come together at the Isthmian and Olym- 
pic Gaines. For my part, I cannot help pitying 
the combatants for what they i^ndergo, and won- 
dering at the spectators, who, you tell me, come 
together from all parts to these festivals, neglecting 
their necessary business, and keeping holiday upon 
no better a pretence thsii this. Neither can I con- 
ceive what pleasure there is in seeing fellows beat, 
wounded, dashed against the ground, and mangled 
by one another. 

Soltm. If it were now the season, Anacharsi9, 
either of the Olympic, the Isthmian, or the Pana- 
thennan Games, the sight of what passes there 
would instruct you, that it is not witiiout good rea- 
son that we concern ourselves so seriously with 
these matters. For it is not in the power of lan- 
guage to give you so strong a relish of the pleasure 
arising from these spectacles, as if, seated there in 
the middle of the spectators, you yourself beheld 
the courage of the combatants, the beauty of their 
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bodies, their surprising health aod vigooTy their ad- 
mirable skilly their indefatigable strength, their 
boldness, their ardour and emulation, their uncon- 
querable resolution, and imwearied application and 
•olieitude to obtain the victory. I am certain yon 
would never cease praising, and applauding, and 
dapping. 

Ana. And laughing, and hooting too, Solon, I can 
assure you. For all those fine things that yon just 
now reckoned up, their courage, their vigour, their 
beauty, and their resohition, I see all thrown away 
for nothing; not to rescue their country from dan- 
ger, their lands from pillage, or their friends and 
families from captivity and oppression. The 
braver, therefore, and the better these feUovra aie, 
the more ridiculous they to suffer such things, and 
endure so much to no purpose; to disgrace and soil 
with sand, and knobs, and swellings, the comeliness 
and large proportion of their bodies, that they may 
be masters of a bit of laurel and wild olive, for I 
never can forget those same noble prizes. But tell 
me, are these prizes given to all the combatants? 

Solon. By no means : they can fall to the sliars 
of but one amongst them all. 
. Ana. Tliey take all these pains then, Solon, upon 
an uncertain and doubtful prospect of victoiy, 
knowing that there can be but one conqueror, and 
many conquered; who, poor wretches, must have 
nothing for their labour but wounds and bruises. 

Solon. You seem, Anacharsis, to have no idea of 
a well-constituted government, or you would not 
have thus turned, into ridicule some of our best and 
wisest customs. But if ever you come to consider 
bpw a commonwealth is to bo framed, and how her 
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eiticens are to be ordered for the best, yoo mW thea 
aj^prove of these exercises, and the emalation 
wherewith we endeavour to excel in them ; and 
will understand that there is mach profit mingled 
with these labours, though now you think them 
useless and impertinent. 

Ana, Indeed, Solon, for no other reason did I 
come from Scythia to Greece, traversing such a 
tract of country, and passing over the broad and 
stormy Enxine, but to be instructed in the laws of 
the Greeks ; to observe their manners, and study 
the best forms of government. For the same rea- 
son, among all the Athenians, and all other stran- 
gers, have I selected you for a friend, out of regard 
to the reputation I have heard of your having com- 
posed a set of laws, invented tlie best rules of life, 
and introduced among your citizens wholesome dis- 
ciplines and regulations; and framed indeed the 
whole system of their commonwealtli. Wherefore 
yon cannot have so great an inclination to instruct 
and take mefor your disciple, as I shall have plea- 
sare in sitting by yoo, even hungry and thirsty as I 
am, and hearing you discourse, ps long as you can 
hold out, upon laws and government. 

Solon, It is no easy matter,- my friend, to go 
through all in a short time; but yon shall be in- 
structed, by degrees, in some- particulars, concern- 
ing the worsliip of the gods, the duty to our parepts, 
the Uws of marriage, &c. And as to what relates 
to our youth, and the manner in which they are 
ordered, as soon as they begin to understand what 
is right, are growing towards men, and can endure 
labour and fatigue, all this will I now explain to 
you, that you may understand Ji^rQg^at purpose 
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tliese eserdtes liave been prescribed to them ; anil 
wherefore we oblige tbem to inure themselves to 
toil, Dot with a view to the Games only, that tbey 
may obtain the prises, for to them but few ont of 
linmy can attain, bnt that they may by these means 
he enabled to acquire for themselves and their 
coontry a much greater good. There is a contest, 
Anacharsas, of another kind, and of mnch more 
general concern, in which all good citizens shoohl 
be engaged ; and a crown, not made up of olive, 
pine, or parsley, bnt comprehending the happiness 
,and wel^e of mankind ; as liberty, private and 
public, wealth, honour, the observation and enjoy- 
ment of the holy festivals of our country, and the 
safety and security of our friends and kindred ; in 
a word, all those blessings that we ask of heaven. 
All these things are interwoven in this crown, and 
are the result of tlie contest I speak of; and to 
which these exercises and these labours are not a 
little conducive. 

Ana. Are not you then, Solon, a strange man, 
when you had such prixes as these, to tell me of 
laurel, and parsley, and branches of wild olive, and 
pine trees ? 

Solon, Neither will these prizes, Anacharsb, ap- 
pear trifling to you, when you have heard what I 
have to say ; since they arise from the same princi- 
ple, and are only lesser parts of that greater con- 
test, and that crown, that beatific crown I spoke 
of. Bnt my discourse, I know not how, has over- 
leaped all method, and led me to mention those 
things first, which are transacted in the Isthmian, 
the Olympic, and the Nemean Games. But, how- 
ever, as we are both at leisure, and ^ou, as yog 
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aay, are desirons of hearing, we may easily ran 
back to the beginning, to that great public contest; 
for the sake of which. I maintain, all these things. 
were originally instituted. 

Ana, Better do so, Solon ; besides, the discourse 
i¥ill run faster off wlien reduced to method. And 
perhaps I may be persuaded, in a little time, not to 
laugh when I see a man valuing himself upon his 
olive or parsley crown. But if yon please, let us 
go into that shady place, and sit down upon those 
benches, that we may not be troubled with the 
noise of those who are hollowing to the comba- 
tants. Besides, I must confess that I cannot very 
well bear this hot scorching sun, darting so directly 
on my bare head; for 1 thought it advisable to 
leave my bonnet behind, that I might not appear 
to be a foreigner by my dress. It is now also the 
season of tlie year, in which that hottest of con- 
stellations, by you called the dog-star, sets every 
thing on fire, and makes the air itself dry and parch- 
iug; especially when the sun, full south and dn*ectly 
over our heads, darts upon us his intolerable beams : 
wherefore, I am surprised to see that yon, who are 
now in years, neither sweat with heat as I do, nor 
seem at all disturbed at it, nor look about for a 
shady place to get under ; but, on the contrary, 
with great ease and contentment receive the sun. 

Solon, These unprofitable toils, Auacliarsis, these 
continual rollings in ihe mud, and these hardships 
and labours that we endure in tlie open air and in 
the sand, serve to arm and fortify us agamst the 
darts of the sun ; and make us want no bonnet to 
keep his beams from our heads ; but let us go. In 
this convenation, however, yon mnst npt look upon 
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all I My as law, and ea rest satisfied with it ; but 
wherever joa shall think me wrong, contradict uie 
and set me right : in which case I shall not fsA\ of 
attaining one of these two things, either thorooghiy 
to convince yon, or by your objections to be my- 
self made sensible, of my own errors. Upon which 
occasion the whole city of Athens will not fail to 
acknowledge her obligations to yon, since in in- 
structing me you shall perceive you oblige her; 
from whom I shall secrete nothing, but, throwing all 
into the public stock, will say to the people, * Ye 
men of Athens, I indeed gave you laws, such as I 
believed would be most serviceable to the state ; 
but this strangerhere, (pointing to yon, Anacharsi^) 
this Scythian, who is a wise man, hath overthrown 
all my knowledge, and hath taught me better doc- 
trines and better institntions: wherefore let him be 
recorded as a benefactor to your state, and let his 
statue in brass be erected near the image of Mi- 
nerva, among those heroes from whom our Athe- 
nian tribes derive their names.' And assure your- 
self, that the Athenians will never be ashamed to 
learn, even from a fordgner and a Scythian, what 
shall be expedient for them. 

Ana, This is what I have always heard, that yoo 
Athenians were much given to irony. For how 
should I, a wanderer, who have always lived io 
waggons, perpetually moving from pbce to phce, 
who never dwelt in any city, nor ever saw one till 
now, how should I be able to discoivse upon go- 
vernment, and teach a people, as old as tlie earth 
they live on, and who for these many ages have in- 
habited this most ancient rity, nnder good and 
wboleseme laws? Much less can I instruct thee, 
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SoloD, who from tbe very beginning, as tfaey say, 

have applied yoorself to that most oseful science, 

of knowing how a state way be best administered^ 

and what laws are fittest to render it flourishing 

aud happy. But, however, I will obey your orderi 

as a legislator, and contradict you where I shall 

think you mistaken, that I myself may be more 

thoroughly informed. Hut see, wo are now got out 

of the sun into the shade, and here, upon these cold 

stones, we may sit very pleasantly, and with great 

conveniency. Now begin your discourse, and tell 

me how, even from childhood, you manage and 

exercise your youth, so as out of this mud and these 

labours Uiey come forth good and valiant men ; as 

also bow this same sand, and these tumblings and 

rollings, can conduce to make them virtuous ; for 

this is what I have all along principally wanted to 

know. For tlie other matters, you shall teach me 

as occasion offers. But pray remember, Solon, 

that you are talking to a foreigner ; by wliicli I 

mean, that your arguments must be neither intri* 

cate nor long ; for if they run into any length, I 

am afiaid I shadl not remember the beginning. 

Solon, You yourself, Anacharsis, will be better 
able to judge when I become obscure, or wander 
idly and unprofitably from my subject ; in either of 
which cases you have full liberty to interrupt me, 
to put in what you please, and to cut me short. 
But if I shoot neither beyond nor beside the mark, 
yoo will have no reason to object to the length of 
my discourse. This is the constant practice of tlie 
court of the Areopagus, which takes cognizance of 
capital causes. For when the judges are sitting 
on the hill of Mars upon any triaL relatiiur to mur. 
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der, wilful maiming, or Betting fire to an boose, 
the parties have leave to plead, and speak by tarns, 
both the plaintiff and the defendant themselves, or 
orators whom they hire to plead for theoi. And 
while they speak to the purpose, the court soffen 
and hears them patiently. But if any one pretendi 
to make a long preamble to his speech, witii a view 
of inclimng the judges to his cause; or attempts 
to raise compassion or aggravate matters from any 
circumstance, foreign to the point in question (a 
practice very frequent among youthful orators), the 
cryer going to him silences him forthwith, not so^ 
fering him to trifle with the court, or involve the 
cause in words; that the judges may have nothing 
before them but the plain and naked feet. In like 
manner, Anacharsis, I constitute you my judge 
upon this occasion; agreeably therefore to the 
practice of my own court, give me a patient bear* 
ing, or, if you find me pkiying the orator upon yon, 
command me silence. As long as I keep strictly 
to my subject, there will be no harm, if I draw out 
my discourse into some length, for we are not now 
conversing in the son, that yon need be uneasy 
should I be a Httle tedious. This shade is thick, 
and we are entirely at leisure. 

AntL, What you observe, Solon, is very right, 
and I am much obliged to you for your short 
digression, by which you have acquainted me with 
the practiee of the Areopagus ; a practice truly 
admirable, and becoming upright judges who pur- 
pose to give judgment according to truth. But 
now to the other matters : and since you have con- 
stituted me a judge, I shall, in hearing yon, observe 
the method followed by that court. [^ 
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Soi&H. It is necessary in tbe first place for yon 

to hear, in a few words, what we onderstand by a 

city and citizens. By a city, then, we do not mean 

the bttildingSy the ^is, the temples, and thehar* 

boars ; all these we look upon as a kind of body, 

stable and immovable, fitted for the reception of 

the inhabitants, in whom, as the animating sonl, 

we place the whole power and authority of fulfil* 

ling, ordering, commanding, and preserving every 

thing. Upon this persuasion we take care, as yoa 

see, of the body of the city to render it within an 

beautiful as may be, by adorning it with bnildings ; 

and to secure it, as much as possible, from without 

by walls and ramparts. But our first and principal 

concern is, how to make our citizens virtuous ia 

mind, and strong in body ; for such men are most 

likely to live decently and orderly together in time 

of peace, and in vrar to guard the city, and preserve 

it free and happy. The care of them in their infiincy 

is left to their mothers, their nurses and tutors ; with 

directions to bring them up and instruct them in 

all the parts of a liberal and ingenuous education. 

But as soon as they come to understand what is 

right and commendable, when a sense of shame, 

bashfiilness, diffidence, and a love of virtue, begins 

to spring in their minds ; and when their bodies are 

become sufficient to endure toil and labour, their 

joints and members compact, and more firmly knit 

together, they are then taken and instructed as to 

their minds in other branches of learning, and 

taught in another manner to accustom their bodies 

to hardships and fiitignes. For we are by no means 

of opinion, that it is sufficient for us to be, either 

ia mind or body, thosa things only ttaat nature made 
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OS. Either part of as stands in ne«d of discipline 
and instraction, bj means of whicb^ the good that 
is in ns may be rendered miich better, and the bad 
amended and redressed. An example of oar pro- 
ceeding may be fallen from the constant practice 
of gardeners, who, ^i^ie the plants are low and 
tender, cover and fence them ronnd, to keep them 
from being injured by the winds ; but when their 
stems grow large and strong, they prune away their 
superfluities, and expose them to be shaken and 
agitated by the winds, in order to render them the 
more frniliiil. To rouse and exercise their minds, 
we begin with teaching them mnsic and arithmetic, 
to form their letters in writing, and in reading to 
pronounce tliem clearly and exactly. As they ad- 
Tsnce, we rehearse to them the sayings of wise men, 
the actions of former times, and other nsefol lessons, 
dressed pot in metre, that they may the better re- 
tain them in their memories. By this means hear- 
ing perpetnally of brave and virtuous actions, they 
are incited by degrees, and provoked to a desire of 
imitating them, that their names in like manner 
may be sung and admired by posterity* In which 
kind of poetry we have many pieces written by 
Hesiod iad Homer. When they now draw towards 
an age fit to be admitted into pnblic offices, and it 
becomes expedient for them to think of concern- 
ing themselves with the aflairs of government : — but 
these matters, perhaps, are foreign to my purpose, 
which was to explain the intention of the bodily 
exercises in which we think proper to employ 
them, and not those of tlie mind ; wherefore I im- 
pose silence upon myself, without waiting for the 
tryer^ or the ordeis of yon my judge ; who out of 
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civility and respect, as I suppose, suffer me to go 
on prating thus idly about matters nothing to the 
purpose. 

Antu Tell me, Solon, liath the court of the Areih- 
pagus found out no proper punishment for those 
who pass over in silence such things that are most 
necessary to be known ? 

Solon, I cannot guess why you ask me thai 
question. 

Ama. Because, omitting to acquaint me with the 
particulars relating to the mind, which I esteem the 
most excellent and the best worth hearing, you are 
going to relate matters of much less importance, 
bodily toils, and gymnastic exercises. 

SoUm, Csilling to mind, Anadiarsis, what wa» . 
said at the beginning of this conversation, I was 
not willing to wander from my subject, lest by say- 
ing too much I shonld perplex your memory ; but, 
if yon think proper, I will run over these matters 
in as few words as passible ; leavmg a more exact 
disquisition of them to another opportunity. In 
order, therefore, to give their minds a proper tone 
and harmony, we instruct them in onr laws*, which 
being written in a large and fair diaractef, are 
publicly exposed to the perusal of every one, who 
from their ordinances may learn what is to be 
done, and what to be avoided. We then introduce 
them into the societies of good and worthy, 
men, (such as we call sophists and philosophers) 
from whose conversation they learn to speak per- 
tinently and properly,, to act fairly and justly, to 
live together like fellow-citizens, to attempt no 
misbecoming action, to pursue what is comroenda" 
ble, and to refrain from all l^jl^ds^f^nolence. 
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Besides all this, we canry them for their instniclioii 
into the pablic theatres, where id the fiiUeSy both 
of ti-agedies and comedies, are set before them the 
virtnes and vices of former times; that they may 
avoid the one and emulate the othor. To our 
comic writers we allow the liberty of ridicnting 
and abusing such citizens as they know to be gnilty 
of any base or unworthy action. And this we do 
as well for their own sakes, who by such kind of 
reprimands may be made better, as for the many 
who may be warned by their means to avoid the 
eensore due to the like offences. 

Ama. I have veen those same tragedians and co* 
medians, &s yon call them, Solon, those fellows with 
. heavy, high-heeled buskins, and robes all over laced 
with gold ; who wore most ridicnlons visors, with 
monstrous gaping mouths, within which they make 
a most horrid bellowing, and stmt about in those 
odd kind of shoes, I cannot imagine bow, without 
falling : this, if I mistake not, was at the time when 
yon celebrated the festival of Bacchus. Yoor 
comedians were shorter, not mounted up so high, 
and more like men ; neither did they roar so lood : 
bat tUeir visors were more ridiculous, and set the 
whole theatre a laughing. Whereas vrhen those 
other tall fellows appeared, the audience listened 
to them with most dismal iaoes, pitying them, as I 
suppose, for dragging after them those monstrous 
shackles. 

Solon, It vras not the acton, good Anacharsis, 
whom they commiserated; the poet in all likeli- 
hood had set before them some old melancholy 
story, and put into the montfis of his tragedians 
«ome doleful speeches, by whidi all the aadienca 
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was moved to tears. Yon observed, perhaps, at 
the same time, some people playing upon flutes, 
and otliers standing in a circle, aiid singing ; which 
mnsic and songs, Anacharsis, are by no means use- 
less ; for all these things tend equally to whet and 
animate the minds of our young men, andtmake 
tliein better. As to our manner of exerciiting 
their bodies, which you seemed desirous of know- 
in^, it is this : as soon as their bodies are become 
a little compact and firm, we strip them naked, 
and accustom them in the first place to the open 
air, lamiliarizing them with all seasons, that they 
may neither grow uneasy or impatient witli heat, 
nor shrink and yield to the extremity of cold : 
af^er this, we anoint and mollify them with oil, to 
render them more supple; it being, in our opinions, 
ridiculous to imagine that oar bodies, while they 
yet partake of life, should receive no benefit from 
tlie oil, when leather, that is nothing but a dead 
hide, by beuig rubbed and softened with it, be- 
comes more tough and durable. On the other 
hand, contriving various kinds of exJBrpises, and 
appointing masters in each of them, we cause our 
yomig men to learn, some of them the exercise of 
the c4BBtu8, others that of the pancratium, that they 
may be accustomed to endure pain and toil ; to 
brave a blow, and not turn their batks for fear of 
being wounded: whence there arise two veiy 
considerable advantages, for in the first place our 
youth by these means become more intrepid and 
bold in danger, and less carefiil of their persons ; 
and are in the next place rendered more healthy 
and vigorous. Those, who are instructed in th^B 
exercise of wrestling, learn from thence to fail 
VOL. I. P 
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wHbont any hart, to riie nimbjy, to posh an^ grap- 
ple with their adversanes, to twist and torn tibem, 
to sqneese them till tliey a^e filmost ^^ngled, and 
lift them from the groupd. Chialitjes, that w^thoot 
doubt havjD their iwes ; tiie duef of wb^ch }8, that 
their hodiesy thus Jiept inpontinnal exerpisey bejcome 
moce robust, and less liable to be injured. The 
second advantage, and that no inconsiderable one, 
is, tbut being' perfect ^nd expert in ^ese mi^tters, 
they will not be at a Joss, should they e?ef bave oc- 
pasion to make nse of them in war. ^or it is eri- 
0ent that such a man, if he be grappled ^tfa bis 
enei^y, will by his skill in tripping more* readify 
throw bin> 4pymi ; or if be be ^llcn himself, will 
Juiow how to rise again with great ease and pele- 
rity. For all ^hese exercises, Anacharsis, are iesta- 
)>li8hed with a fuial yiew to that contest which is 
decided by the sword ; since through their me^ns 
yve flatter parsfelyes that we shall be supplied with 
letter sol(^ers, especially as by sojftening th^ 
paked bodies, and inuring tliem to la^ur, we not 
on)y make them healthier ^nil stronger, ba| Bghter 
also, anid more lithesomjs to themselves, tlioogfa 
heavier at the same time, and inore • unwieldy to 
their antagonists. Ypu guess by this time, I do 
not question, what sort of fellows they are .hke to 
prove in arma, who even naked are wont to stiike 
a teiTor into their enemies ; whose bodies are nei- 
ther overloaded witfi Aesh^ pallid and unactivey nor 
meagre, whitp> and liv>d, like those of women, ' 
almost putrefied by being kept always (kpjin th(6 
air, shivering, apt with the least ipotion to run 
down with sweat, and panting beneath the burden 
of an helmet, especially if the suo shines ho^ as lie j 
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doeto at present, from the aooth. Fine soldiers 
these for service, who can neither endure drought 
nor dost : whom the sight of blood throws into 
disorder ; and who die away with fear before they 
conie within the reach of a spear, or feel the sword 
of the enemy I whereas onr tawny, sunburnt, hard- 
favonred youth, that seem full of spirit, vital heat, 
and- manly vigour, have their bodies in such proper 
order, as on the one hand to be neither dry nor 
shrivelled, nor too stuffed or heavy on the other ; 
bot keeping them within due limits they waste 
away, by sweating, all superfluous and useless flesh, 
and strenuously preserve, without the mixture of 
any misoundness, whatever conduces to render 
them strong and active. For- these exercises 
operate upon our bodies like a winnowing-ian upon 
corA ; bk>wing away the chaff and straw, and sepa- 
ratiag, cleaning, and heaping up the grain; the 
consequence of which is, that they become healthy, 
and able to go through a great deal of labour and 
fatigae. Besides, that such a one is a long time 
ere be begin to sweat, and is seldom or never faint. 
For, to return once more to our comparison of tlie 
com, let miy one take fire and cast it into the grain, 
and into the chaff and straw, I 'dare say the hitter 
would take fire much the soonest ; while the former 
would kindle by degrees, neither producing any 
great flame, nor blazing up at once, but, burning 
slowly and at bottom, would be a considerable 
time before it was all consumed : such a constitu- 
tion of body, in like manner attacked by any toil 
or sickness, would not be soon affected by it, or 
easily subdued ; the inward parts being all sound 
and in foodcenditiott, and the o||tw^^|^^well for- 
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ti6ed againftt all attacks of tint kind, as not cttUy 
to receive any injnry from the assanlts either of 
cold or of the sun himself. And as to their enduring 
fatigue, a constant stream of inward warmth, col- 
lected as it were long before, and kept in resexre 
against a necessary occasion, furnishes them with a 
plentiful supply of spirit and vigour, and lendeis 
them almost indeftitigable : for their having pre- 
viously inured themselves to toil and hibonr, in- 
jcreases instead of diminishing their strength ; which 
by being agiteted constantly grows the toter. Be- 
sides all this, we exercise our youth in moning, 
accustoming them not only to hold out tiiroo^ a 
long course, but to perform it with the utmost ex- 
pedition ; for which purpose we endeavour to make 
them light and nimble. Neither are these races 
performed upon bari| or solid groond, bnt in a deep 
pand, which sbding away and yielding perpetually 
|o tlie tread, allows tliem no sure footing, either ts 
rise upon dieir feet, or to set them down firmly. 
They are exercised also in leaping over a trench 
perhaps, or whatever happens to be in their way ; 
|n performing of which, they fill their hands widi 
great pieces of lead : after this they contend widi 
each other in darting, and trying who shall cast hii 
•pear the furthest. You saw lying in the gyrana- 
»ium a lump of brass, circular and not unlike t 
•mall shield, but [without a handle or thong. Yoa 
tried to take it op, and found it very weighty, and 
difficult to be laid hold of by reason of its smooth- 
ness ; this they toss into the air, and try who shall 
throw it to the greatest distance, and surpass the 
rest of his competitors ; and this exercise not only 
atrengthens the shoulders^ bat gives % spong and 
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vigour even to tbe extreme parts. Now as to the 
mud and sand, which at first appeared to yoa so 
mighty ridicolonSy yoa shaU bear, Anacharsis, 
wherefore they are spread in the place of exercise. 
Tlie first reason is, that tbe competitors may fall 
soft and without danger; who might hurt them- 
selves by falling npon hard ground. The next is, 
to promote that slipperiness occasioned by a mix* 
tore of mad and sweat, which made you liken them 
to eeiSy and which is neitiier useless nor ridiculoas, 
bat exceedingly conducive, on tlie contrary, to 
render them strong and vigorous. For under these 
circumstances they are necessitated to take a fast 
and firm hold of one another, to prevent their slip- 
ping away -, and you must by no means think it an 
easy matter to lUt from the ground a man who is 
all over oil, and mud, and sweat, by the help of 
which he is constantly endeavouring to fall and 
glide away from your embraces. All these things, 
as I said before, are of use in vrar ; whether it be 
necessary to take up speedily and bear out of tlie 
battle a wounded friend, or seize upon au enemy, 
and carry him ofi* in your arms : for this reason the 
exercises we propose to them are always carried 
to an excess; that, having been accustomed to' 
harder things, they may perform easier matters 
with less difficulty. The sand we make use of for 
a quite difierent purpose, namely, to take away the 
slipperiness occasioned by the oil ; for as in tfie 
mind they are practised to hold fast an adversary, 
assisted by the lubricity of his body to ewxpe ; in 
the sand they learn to get away, even when they 
are so strongly and so firmly held, that one would 
think it ahnost impossible to hteak loose. We re« 
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ceive also this furffter benefit from the sand : fof 
being thrown over our bodies when they are in a 
sweat, it not only prevents immoderate perspira- 
tion, and by that means enables us to hold ont the 
longer, but keeps us also from being injured by Hie 
wiuds blowing upon us while our pores are open ; 
besides, it carries away with it all kind of filth, and 
renders the body more sleek and shining. And in^ 
deed I should be glad to set before you one of 
your white-skinned fellows, that has always lived 
under cover, and any one of these, who have been 
bred here in the gymnasium, washing off his mud 
and sand, and ask you which of the two yon would 
wish to resemble. I am confident you would choose 
at first sight, without making any experiment of 
the deeds of either ; yon would choose, I say, with- 
out a moments hesitation, that compact and weli- 
ordered firame of body, rather- than that other deli- 
cate complexion, softened and melting almost with 
luxury and cockering, and looking white, as well 
from the scarcity of blood, as firom its retiring all 
to the inward parts. 

These, Anacharsis, are the exercises in which we 
educate our youth, and by the means of which we 
hope to make them strenuous defenders of their 
country; under whose protection we ourselves 
may live in liberty, get the better of our enemies 
if they attack us, and become so formidable to oar 
neighbours round, that they may all stand in awe 
of us, and the greatest pait of them pay as tribate. 
In peace too we doubt not but to find them the 
better for our instmctions ; neither inclined to 
emuUite one another in base and shamefiil actioas, 
jior thronji^ the want of employment turning them* 
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ieltte to' riot and debauch : these exercises affetd-i 
ing them contiDiial occupation, and filhng up all thel 
vacancies both of tiieir thoughts and time. And 
in this, AnaCliarsis, consists the public good and 
happiness of a state,* to have its youth perpetually 
busying themselves in useful and conmiendalble em^ 
ployments, so as to be equally fitted and prepaied 
either for peace or war. 

Ana, Therefore, Solon, when your enemies come 
to attack you, smearing yourselves over with oil 
and sand, you march forth in that manner to assault 
them with your fists : and most certainly they havd 
great reason to be afraid and run away^ lest^ aa 
they stand gaping, you may chance to fill their 
mouths with sand, or jumping round them you may 
get upon their backs, and then twisting your legs 
about their bellies, choke them with placing your 
eltpows upon their throats underneath their helmets^ 
And supposing they should,- as they will uudoubt^ 
edly, attack you with their bows and spears, those 
weiqK>ns can have no more efiect upon you^ tiian 
upon so many statues^ because of your being so 
burnt and hardened in tlie suny and so abounding 
with blood. For being neitlier chaff nor straw, 
yon will not be soon susceptible of a wound ; and 
if you should, after a considerable time, and with 
much difficulty, be wounded, it must be a deep and 
grievous gash indeed, that draws a little, and but a 
Uttle blood upon you. This, I think, i» what yoa 
say, unless I entirely mistake your argument. Or 
perhaps, upon audi an occasion, you will arm your-i 
selves with all the equipage of your tragedians and 
comedians ; and, if you go forth to battle, put on 
thair grinning bead-pieies, to m^e yoarselvea 
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terrible to your enemies, and scare tbem wHb your 
fright All iaces. And pray do not forget those same 
h%h-heeled boskins, which will prove very light 
for yooy should you have occasion to run away. 
Or if yon are in punnit of the enemy, it will be 
impossible for them to escape yon, coming after 
thflm with soch mighty strides. Consider then, 
Solon, whetiier all these pretty things be not trifling 
amusements, fit only for such yoimg fellows ai 
love idleness, and have nothing better to do. Ts 
be really free and happy, you stand m need of other 
kinds of schools, and of the only true exercise, 
that of arms. Neither must this contest be carried 
on in sport with one another, but with an enemy, 
^here danger may teach you courage. Wherefore, 
laying aside your oil and sand, instruct your young 
men in the management of their bows and javelins: 
not putting into their hands such light darts as are 
to be carried away with every puff of wind ; bat 
a weighty spear, that whizzes as it flies, or a stone 
that is as much as they can lift ; and a sword, t 
target on their left arms, a breast-plate, and a hel< 
met. ^ As you now are, your safety seema to me 
owmg to the favour of some god, who has saved 
you hitherto from perishing by the attack of a few 
light-armed soldiers. Should I now draw the little 
sword that I carry here at my girdle, and singly 
IhU upon all your young fellows there, I leave you 
to guess whether I could not make myself master 
of the gymnasium, merely by shouting, while they 
would ail scamper away, not one of them daring 
to look upon a naked sword ; and I in the mean- 
time should die with laughing, to see them creeping 
round the statues, hiding behind ^^piUan, weep* 
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ing and trembliDg. Their bodies would not thett 
appear so ruddy as you see them at present, but 
tarn pale, and take a tincture from their fear; 
Snch are the effects of your profound peace, tliat 
you cannot stand the sight even of the plume of an 
hostile befanet. 

SoUm. The Thracians,- Anacharsis, who, headed 
by Eumolpus, made war upon tis, and those Ania"- 
zooian horse of yours, who under the conduct of 
HippoHta attacked our city, and all those otlier 
people who iiave tried us in the field,- never spoke 
of us in this manner : neither^ my good friend^ 
Ought you to have imagined that we go out unarm-' 
ed to battle, because om* youth perform their exei^ 
cises naked, in which as soon as they are perfect we 
teacli them the management of their anus ; and 
they handle them, I can assure you, not a whit the 
Worse for having learned the other. 

/ina. And where, I pray you, is the sdiool in 
which yon teach the exercise of arms ; for I have 
seen nothing like it in the city, though I have been 
all over it ? 

Solcn, But if yon continue among us for any 
time, Anacharsis, you will find that every man is 
well famished with arms, which we make use of 
when there is occasion, as well helmets as capari^* 
sons and horses, and horsemen too ; almost one 
fourth part of the citizens consisting of horsemen^ 
Though we think it- needless in time of peace 
always to carry arms and wear a sword. On the 
contrary, whoever is discovered with arms, either 
in the dty or in the assemblies of the people, is 
liable to be fined. You Scythians, indeed, are to 
be excosed for going always armed, considering 
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tbat yoa not only dwell in an open conAtiy, iri 
ivhich yon are perpetnally exposed to sadden in- 
vasions and surprises, but are constantly at vrar 
with one anotber. An enemy, before yon ar£ 
aware, may fiUl upon you in your sleep, drag yoil 
out of your waggons, and cut your throats. Tims 
your mutual distrust of one another, and your not 
living together under any certain laws or govern- 
ment, makes it necessary for you always to cany 
arms, that they may always be in a readiness to de* 
fend you in case of an attack. 

Ana, You deem it tlierefore, Solon, quite need- 
less to wear a sword when there is no occasion, and 
are for saving your arms lest they should be spoiled 
by handling; for which reason you lay them up 
carefully till you want to use them f and yet, with- 
out being compelled to it by any urgent rea&oo, 
you exercise aud batter the bodies of your you^ 
men, exhaust them with continual sweatings, and 
prodigally pour into the dirt and sand thatstrengtb, 
which you ought to husband and reserve agaioet a 
necessary occasion. 

Salon, You seem, Anacharsis, to consider bodily 
strength in the same light as you do wine, or water, 
or any other liquid ; and to be airaid, lest in the 
agitation of these exercises it should leak out of 
the vessel imperceptibly, and leave us notiitng hot 
a boHow, dry, and empty body. But the case is 
qilite otherwise ; the more you draw it off iir exer- 
eises, the ftstcr it flows in ; according to the fable 
of ine Hydra, (if yon have ever heard it) who in the 
ro^m of one head that had been cut off, had* always 
two othera immediately sprouting up. A body in- 
deed never inured by hkboor^|u^^ braced by ex»* 
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^ise, and that has not a sufficient stren^ of con- 
stitution, iirootd quickly b^ impaired and destroyed 
by toil. Between which and the former there u 
the same diilSerence as between a iir£ and tf lamp; 
the former is kindled and increased, |md set into a 
blaze, by the same blast of wind by which the lat- 
ter, tor want of being sustained by a due supply of 
fuel, is soon extinguished. 

Ana, I do not rightly understand you, Solon; 
your arguments are too subtle, and require a more! 
accurate attention, and a sharper penetration than 
I am master of. But this I would fain know, what 
is the reason that in the Olympic, Isthmian, Pythian, 
and your other G^mes, at which, you tell me, 
there is always a great concourse of people to see 
the youth perform their exercises, you never have 
a combat of armed men ; but bring them ther« 
naked, for the spectators to see them kicked and 
cuffed about, and then to the conqueror yon give a 
branch of kiurel or wild olive ? The reasen why 
you do this is certainly worth knowing. 

Solon, We imagine, Anacharsis, that they will 
apply themselves witli more eagerness to their gym< 
nastic exercises, if the/see those who excel in them 
honoured upon these occasions, and proclaimed 
conquerors in the presence of all Greece. For the 
same reason, as they appear there naked, they take 
care that they may not be disgraced, to have their 
bodies in good order, and to render themselves in 
all respects worthy of the victory : neither are the 
prizes, as I said before, mean and trifling: to be ap* 
planded by all the spectators, to be distinguished 
and pointed out, as a man that has proved himself 
the best among all the youth his rivals, is surely no 
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incooBidenble reward. Hence also many of tbe 
spectators, who are of an age proper for these ex- 
ercises, and whose hearts are not a little animated 
with these things, retam home enamoured of toil 
and virtue. And indeed, Anadiarsis, if yon take 
out of homan life the love of glory, what virtne 
tan a man expect to find, or who will be fond of 
performing any splendid action ? And now yon may 
be able to form some judgment to yooraelf, what 
sort of men they are like to prove in arms, and 
fighting for their country, their wives, tlieir chil- 
dren, and their gods, vrho, for the sake of an oUve 
or a lanrel crown, contend even naked with so 
mach eagerness for the victory. What would yoo 
say, if you beheld the battles of our quails, and oor 
fighting cocks, and the no small earnestness with 
Irhieh we attend to them. You wonld laugh most 
assuredly, especially when you were informed, that 
we do this in obedience to a law, by which aU oor 
youth are ordered to be present, and to view these 
little birds maintaining the battle to their latest 
gasp. Neither is it ridiculous, considering that in 
the meanwhile there steals Iraperceptibty into oar 
liearts a certain promptitude to face danger, that 
we may not show ourselves less generous and less 
intrepid than cocks, and yield the victory tbrougii 
an inability to bear wounds, and toil, and hardships. 
But far be it from us to make trial of our youth in 
arms, and see them wonnding one another ; for be- 
sides that it is barbarous andsavage, it would be veiy 
ill husbandry indeed, to massacre thus in sport our 
best men, whose valour might better be employed 
against an enemy. But since you tell me. Ana- 
charsis, that you intend to travel over all Greece^ 
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'emember when yoa come to Lacedaemoiiy not to 
aagh at the Spartans, nor conclude that they are 
aboartng in vain,' when yon behold them in the 
heatre fighting and banging one another for a ball, 
ir in a place encompassed on all sides with water, 
lividing themselves into two battalions, and attack- 
Dg each other naked, till either the troops of Her« 
:ule8, or those of Lycnrgns, (for so those two bat- 
aliooa are called) drive the other ont of the inclo- 
ure, or force them into tbe water. After which 
here is peace between them, and no man strikes 9 
}low. Bnt more particularly have a care of laagh- 
ng, when yon see the children whipped at the 
iltar, and streaming down with blood, their fathers 
md their mothers being present all the while, and, 
instead of grieving at soch a sight, urging their 
chikiren with threats to bear the lashes, beseeching 
them to hold out as long as possible against the 
[Niin, and endnre their miseries with conrage. And 
indeed many have died under the trial, disdaining 
to give out in the presence of their relations while 
they had any life left, and to show any weakness for 
Oieir bodies: and in honour of these have the 
Spartans erected statues at the public charge. 
IVherefore, when you see all this, conclude not 
that they are mad, nor say that vrithont any neces- 
lity tiiey torment themselves, not compelled to it 
either by a tyrannical master or an enemy. Lycniw 
in», their legislator, could withont doubt have 
B;iven many good reasons, why he chose to afBict 
them in this manner, having no intentions, cither 
is an enemy or ont of ill-will, to waste and con- 
!ome their youth. His design, on the contrary, 
W9M to render those, upon whom w^ to jdepend 
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|be safety of tbeir coniitry^ as bardy and brave «g 
possible, aud superior to all kinds of evil. And 
^rtainly. yoa youiself may well imagioe, witfaoat 
being told it by Lycnrgus, that such a Spartan, if 
he should happen to be taken by the enemy in war, 
would never, for the apprehension of the lash, di- 
jrulge the secrets of his country : but, smiling, would 
endure the torture, and strive with the executioner ! 
which should be first tired. 

AfM, Pray, Solon, was Lycui^shimself scourg- 
ed in his younger days, or did he produce these 
pretty youthiul inventions of his at an age that 
excluded him from undergoing them himself? 

SoUm* He framed his laws in his old age, after 
his return from Crete, where he had resided for a 
considerable time, having heard that the Cretans 
^ere governed by excellent laws, given them by 
Minos, the son of Jnpiler. 

Am, Why then, Solon, do not yon follow the 
example of IJycurgus, and scourge your youth, for 
these are wholesome things, and worthy yov 
imitation ? 

SoUn» Because, Anacharsis, the exercises we 
have are sufiicient for our purpose^ and of our own 
growth i and we do not think fit borrow from 
Strangers, 

Ana* That is not tlie reason ; the tratli is, yoa 
are sensible what it is to be scourged naked, with 
your hands raised up above your head, and that 
without any benefit accruing firom it, either to 
yourself or your country. Wherefore if I should 
happen to be at Sparta, at the time of their per- 
forming these disciplines, the people, I doubt, will 
immediately knock me on the head for laogfaing st 
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those fools, who suffer tiiemselves to be wMpped 
like a piurcel of knaves and tbieves. And to say 
tmtb, a goyernroeni that /pan allow of such ridicii- 
Ions things stands in need of a good dose of helle- 
bore. 

SMoji, Think n^t^ however, my good iriend, be- 
cause yon plead withoat an adversary, of prevail- 
ing against them in their absence, and condemning 
them unheard. You will find men in $parta able 
to reply to yonr objections, and give yon a reason^ 
able pcponnt of their proceedings. 3^t aiwce I 
have gone through, at your re/quest, many of our 
customs, which however you seem not entirely to 
appirove, it cannot sore be thought unreasonable, 
if L desire you, in return, to explain to me the 
manner in which you Scythians exercise your 
youth ; what schools yon have for their education, 
and how you make them good and valiant men. 

Aufi. Yonr request, Solon, is very reasonable : 
yon ^all have an account of our Scythian customs, 
plfdn and fimple ones perhaps, and very much dif- 
fering from yojurs ; for we do not so mnch as strike 
a man 9 blow upon the face, such cowards are we. 
But be they ^s they wyll, you sh^U hear them. If 
you pljease, however, we will adjopm ojar copversax 
tion till to-morrow» that I may not oqly think at 
leisure iipop what yon have said, but muster up in 
my own mind all I have to say to you. For the . 
present let ns ^nish here, for ^.t gro^s toward 
evening. 

FnoM what is set forth under the character of 
Solon in the preceding dialogue, the reader may 
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perceive with Jvrbat view the ibimden of the Olym- 
pic Games proposed their oliTe chaplet as a reward 
to those who excelled in any of the gymnastic ex- 
ercises. How wtil tliey were seconded by the 
legislators and governors of the several states of 
Greece, may be c<rilected from^tbe great honoursy 
privileges, and immunities bestowed on the sacred 
£onqaerors in 'their respective countries ; aU which 
demonstrate the high opinion entertained by ail die 
Grecians of the utility of the gymnastic exerciser. 
Of this Phito himself was so sensible, that he de- 
livers it as his opimon, that every well-constitDted 
republic ought, by offering prices to tiie conquer- 
ors, to encourage all such exercises as tend to in- 
crease the strength and a^lity of the body, as highly 
nfteJRil in war. That such was the general tendency 
of the gymnastic exercises will easily be admitted; 
and that the two qualities just mentioned wers 
very proper to be cultivated in~a soldier, will, I 
believe, as easily be allowed by those who consi- 
der the manner of fitting practised among the 
Grecian^. Their armies for many ages consisted 
chiefly, if not wholly, of infiintry ; cavalry, either 
from the great scarcity of horses, or from their 
ignorance -in managing them, having been kite in- 
troduced among them, as I have betbre observed. 
Their arms were swords and spears, bows and sfings 
. being not of general use. Hence in all their bat- 
tles the two armies came always to a close engage^ 
ment, in which strength and agility of body could 
not but be greatly serviceable to every, soldier in 
particular, and to the whole army in general, ss 
well for offence and defence, as for other purposes; 
inch as seudog on an enemy, or bearing off a 
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wounded friend, e3i:pre88ly taken notice of in the 
dialogue of Lacian. This whole matter is set in 
its proper tight by Plutarch, in his SympoaioQB ', or 
table-talk ; where, in answer to the question, ' Which 
was the most ancient of the gymnastic exercises?* 
started by some of the company, he observes, that 
as they were all originally copied from what was 
practised in war, and intended to prepare and fit 
men for it, it is to be concluded, that boxing was 
the first, wrestling the second, and running the last : 
since, in a battle, the first business of a soldier is to 
strike and ward ; the next, when the armies come 
to a closer engagement, and fight hand to hand, is 
to push and throw down the enemy ; the last to 
pnrsoe or fly. And he tells us, at the same time, 
tliat the Thebans were said to have been indebted 
to their superior skill and practice in the art of 
wrestling, for the famous victory obtained by them 
over the Lacedaemonians at Lenctra. An exercise 
in which, as we learn from another passage in the 
same antbor% Epamitiondas, as soon as he conceiv- 
ed the generous design of freeing his country from 
the tyranny of Sparta, took care to have bis fellow- 
citizens well instructed, frequently matching them 
with Spartans, and taking occasion from tiieir vic- 
tories in the ^ymfwuttcin, to enconrage them not to 
dread those advei-saries in tlie field, whom tiiey 
had ibnnd to be so much inferior to thenii iu 
strength. 

The Greeks, as I have said, were distributed into 
several petty independent states, whose strength 
and seeurity depended wholly upon the number of 

• Lib.il.Qi«.t.5. u.,.L^m%j^^ 
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men, which, upon occasion, they were Me to 1 
into the field. The principal object therefore of 
every government, was to make that number ai 
large aa possible. To this end, as no one was ex- 
empted from serving his country in war, every man 
of free condition (for slaves were not admitted 
into their armies unless on very extraordinary emer- 
gencies) from the highest to the lowest, was from 
his youth trained up m such a manner, as by them 
was judged most conducive to that purpose ; that 
is, in learning and practising the gymnastic exer- 
cises : by which, though they were not directly in- 
structed in the management of their arms, yet th^ 
were inured to toil, and rendered hardy, healthy, 
yigorous, and active: qualities which, however 
Uttle regarded among us at present, were by the 
wisest men among the Grecians esteemed absolutely 
necessary in a soldier. And indeed this attention 
to the rendeiing the bodies of their citizens healthy 
and robust, was by some of them carried even to 
a vicious excess ; so iar as to lead them to neglect 
or overlook some other matters, of at least equal, 
if not superior importance to a well-constituted 
government : instances of which miglit easily be 
produced from tlie famous institutions of Lycurgus, 
^nd even from the no less famous commonw^tb 
of Plato : in both which many absurdities, inde- 
cencies, and immoralities, even of a very heinoos 
nature, were allowed of, merely for the sake of fhr<- 
Bishing the state with a race of strong and healthy 
citizens. * 

But in pursuing this point of the gymnaitie 
exercises, esteemed so beneficial to the pubhc, and 
for that reason so cultivated and eocooragod in all 
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the great Games of Greece, as well as in those 
celebrated in every state and city, flie Grecians at 
length fell into an error, into which many states 
mnd commimities, as well as private people, both 
before and since have fallen, even in matters of 
more serious concernment. They came to mis- 
take the means for the end. For by overrating 
the victories obtained in the gymnastic exercises, 
and rewarding the conquerors with greater honours 
than were in reason due to them, they in time 
cansed those victories to be considered, by the 
multitade at least, as the final objects of their 
ambition. Whence it came to pass, that numbers 
among them, instead of being made good soldiers, 
bf^came only eminent Athletes ; and that course of 
education, which was set on foot with a view of 
making every man useful to his country, tended to 
render many not only useless on those occasions, in 
-which the exigencies of the commonwealth might 
require the assistance of all its members, but even 
burdensome to the public : every city being, if not 
by law, at least by a custom grown in length of time 
equivalent to a law, obliged to maintain the gym* 
nastic conquerors for tlie rest of tiieir lives. But 
this was not tiie only, nor the heaviest inconve- 
nience that arose from the too great encourage- 
ment given to the Athletes : by which term I under- 
stand those who followed and practised the gym- 
nastic exercises as a science and profession : an 
abuse vdiich began in Greece a little before the 
times of Plato, as we leara from Galen ', who every 
where mveighs most bitterly against it : insomuch 
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that he iivill not allow the athletic^ art a place 
among those which are styled liberal, and even re- 
fuses it the honourable title of gympastic ; a title 
in which some people afifected to dress it out. The 
reasons of the indignation, which this learned phy- 
sician e^cpresses against the Athletes, are principally 
founded on the pernicious ejects of tlie regimen 
observed by tliem, many of which he enumerates ; 
and concludes all with saying, that mankind ongfat 
to bate and detest a profession, the excellency of 
which consists only in disordering the natural con- 
stitution of the body, and ruining that kind of 
strength and vigour, which qualifies a man to be 
useful to his country, by introducing one of aaotfaer 
kind, which can only tend to make him a burden 
to it. He adds, that upon many occasions he had 
found himself a great deal stronger than some 
Athletes of eminence, who had gained se-veral 
prizes : this sort of men, continues he, not being 
fit to undergo either the fatigues of travelling, or 
those of war, and still less proper for civil employ- 
ments, or the toils of agriculture : in short, neither 
good for counsel nor execution. 

Euripides, in one of his satirical pieces, a frag- 
ment of which is preserved by Athensiis ', speaks 
of the Athletes with the same virulence and con- 
tempt : and Plutarch compares them to the pillars 
of a gymnasium, as well for the qualities of their 
minds, as for tliose of their bodies ; and in one 
place ^ he confesses, that nothing had so mach con- 
tributed to the effeminacy and servility of the 
Greeks, as this abuse of the gymnastic exercises, 

4 See Mons. Barette*8 1 Mem. inr let Athletes. 
9 Deip. lib. z. c. St. 6 p^ Smit. tuendft. 
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which had rendered them anfit for military duty, 
and had caused them to prefer the qualities of an 
excellent Athlete to those of a good soldier. 

Bot I must herefrepeatt what I hinted at in ano- 
ther place, on occasibif of a passage there cited 
from the same author, in his life of Phiiopcemen, 
that this heavy charge against ^e Athletes fails 
with the greatest weight upon those, -who exercised 
themselves in the csestus and pancrathim ;" tlieir 
regimen being the most liable to all the pernicious 
consequences enumerated by Galen, and tlie most 
opposite to that of a soldier. 

But without taking into the account all the in- 
coRveniences just now insisted on, in many of 
whieh the Athletes were joint sufferers with the 
state, it was certainly a considerable prejudice to 
the > public, to have any number of men called off 
from their own occupations and affairs, from all 
duties civil and miUtary, from commerce and agri- 
culture, not to mention the study of the liberal 
arts and sciences, to the practice of a profession, 
in which, to arrive at any perfection, tliey must 
consume tlieir youth, their healtli, and fortime, and 
become chargeable to their friends and country 
(over which, says Laertins 7, they seem by their 
victories to triumph, rather tiian over their antago- 
nists), and by which they contributed to the lower- 
ing the value of a crown, originally intended for 
the encouragement of those only, who by the same 
qualities, wUch entitled them to it, were rendered 
ienrtceable to their country : a crown, for the ob* 
taioiDg of which, however glorious and sacred, i^ 

f In Soloo.^Di9'ti^ed by Google 
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man of a noble and ingenuous spirit might w^ 
disdain to enter the lists with a professed prize- 
fighter. And by tliese means were all the salutary 
views of those, who first instituted the public 
Games, in great measure disappointed: and the 
benefits naturally growing out of a proper and 
moderate use of the gymnastic exercises, converted 
into roiscliiefs by tlie intemperate and short-sighted 
folly -"f the Greeks ; who, to borrow a metaphor 
from Pindar, neglecting the mark, and aiming to 
throw their arrow too &r, over-stramed and broke 
the bow. An evil, which seems to have been fore- 
seen and provided against by Solon and Lycargus, 
the vrise lawgivers of their two greatest conunon- 
wealths, Athens and Lacediemon. The former of 
whom, by limiting the reward of an Olympic con- 
qneror to no very considerable sum, endeavoured 
to check the immoderate ardour of his countrymen 
for the gymnastic exercises; and the latter not 
only forbade his Spartans to contend in the e«estii« 
and pancratium, but by rewarding a victory in the 
Olympic Games with a military post of honour, 
made it necessary for those, who aspired to the 
olive crown, to qualify themselves for obtaining it 
in such a manner^ as might render tbem at the 
same time worthy of the honourable tank annexed 
to it. 

These abuses, however, did not grow up all at 
•nee ; imd probably did not arrive at the vicious 
excess above described, till the Grecians, having 
been first subdued by the Macedonians, and after- 
wards by the Romans, lost, together with their 
liberty, every sentiment of true virtue and glory; 
x*-! having no worthier an object than one of ths 
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iaar sacred crowns left tiiem to contend for, tnmed 
ftU their ambition and application to the obtaining 
an h<Miour, wbich, m the most flourisliing periods 
of Grecian liberty and glory, liad ever been re- 
f;arded with the highest esteem and veneration. 

But be that as it will, it is evident from the 
authorities above cited, and the reasons before 
given, that the gymnastic exercises were for nmof 
ages considered as beneficial to the public ; and se 
undoubtedly they were, while they were kept 
within (hie bonnds, and directed to the purposes 
for which they were originally intended ; in which 
point of view, all political iostitotions^ systems dt 
refigion and government, and the prevailing customs 
•nd manners of any people, ought principally to 
be considered by every one, who is desirons of 
searching ont their original causes, and drawing 
any advantages from the wisdom of remote ages 
and distant countries ; the abuses in any of these 
being generally to be charged upon the ignorance 
or cormption of after-times ;and never to benrged 
as arguments against tlie proper use, for the sake 
of 'which tliey were at first received^ and after* 
wards continued and maintained. 

I shall therefore now proceed to point ont some 
further advantages of a civil nature, arising firom 
the gymnastic exercises ; one of which was hinted 
at in the preceding dialogue. This is the employ-* 
meat furnished by their means to the idle of all 
ages and conditions. By the idle I do not mean 
the indolent and slothful, but those who, either oU 
account of their youth, or for other reasons, were 
not engaged in the service of the state ; those^ 
whom a competent sapply of all the necessaries i^^ 
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life exempted from labour and business; and tiioie 
whose occopations allowed them any considerable 
portion of vacant time. Such citizens, and of soch 
^ere is always too large a number in every popu- 
lous and wealthy community, are always dangerous 
to the peace and order of a commonwodtii ; which, 
merely for want of somethuig to do, they are too 
apt to distuib and break by riotous and factions 
enormities. To these the gymnasiums, or schools 
of exercise, erected in every city, and fumidied 
with masters, &c* at the public cost, were always 
open ; and thither they were encouraged and in- 
vited to resort, not only from the iofluenee of a 
prevailing fashion, which had made the learning the 
gymnastic exercises a part even of a Uberal educa- 
tion, or the hopes'of attaining one day to the great 
honours and rewards bestowed upon the conquerors 
in the sacred Games, but even upon the score of 
amusement and health: there being many exercises 
taught and practised in those schools, whidi, thongh 
not admitted into the public Games, were never- 
theless of great and frequent use, and tended 
equally with tliose of which I have been hitherto 
speaking, to render the bodies of the practitioners 
healthy^ vigorous, and active. These were the 
several kinds of dances ; so|ne or other of which 
were constantly introduced on all occasions of fes- 
tivity, private and public, as marriages, religious 
festivals, &c. and were performed by a chorus, con^ 
sisting of a certain number of citizens. Those 
calculated principally for amusement were several 
sports, performed with balls of different sizes. Of 
ail which, comprehended likewise under the general 
"vne of gymnastic, the curious reader m^ find, a 
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particular accouat in three pieces written by Mons. 
Burette^ and printed in the second vohime of 
' Memoires de Literature de 1' At^ademie Royale 
des iBscriptionSy- &c. Of these several exercises 
the physicians likewise took advantage, frequently 
prescribing one or other of them to tlieu* patients^ 
in soeh proportions as their different cases required > 
as may be seen in Mercuriaiiii, and others. Tha 
uses indeed last mentioned were only collateral, nei- 
ther proceeding by direct consequence from tlte 
Games, Hor immediately relating to them. But as 
the gymnastic exercises owed the great vogue and 
reputatron which they acq.uired, principaKy to the 
Olympic Games, and the other three institutions of 
the same kind -, and as the gymnasiums, with all 
their apparatus of masters of several sort% baths 
hot and cold, open and covered places for exercise, 
&c. were originally founded and maintained, with 
a view of preparing the Ascetics for those Games, 
we may very fairly place to their account all the 
profit accruing to the public from every species of 
tiie gymnastic exercises, and from all the various 
uses of the gymnasium : wluch lattei* may be con- 
sidered as a kind of state hospital, where that 
great branch of physic called prophylactic, or pre- 
ventive, so much cultivated by the ancients, tliough 
entirely neglected by the moderns, was practised 
with great success on all the members that com- 
pose the body politic ; which, by the regimen there 
prescribed, not only found its natural health, vigour, 
and spirits fortified and augmented, but was kept 
from filing into many dangerous maladies, proceed- 
ing from idleness and luxury, those morbid princi* 
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pies of political^ ai well as natoral corraplion aid 
flissolDtion. 

And tbis leads me to consider another point of 
DO small importance; namely, the temperance and 
sobriety, which all, who aimed at any eminent 
proficiency in the gymnastic exercises, were neces- 
sttated to observe. This is taken notice of by 
Horace in these Ycnes : 

Qui studet opt at am cursu contingere metamt 
Multa tuUtfecitque jmer ; sudavU, et alsit j 
Abstinuit venere et vino K 

A yoath, who hopes the' Olympic prize to gala* 
Ail arts mast iry, and every toil sustain ; 
TIm exiremet of beat and cold must onen prorCt 
And tbao tbe weakening joyi of wine and love 

Frmnelu 

And to this St. Paul alludes, in his first Epistle 
to the Corinthians ' (in whose territory, and under 
whose direction, the Isthmian Games were cele- 
brated) in the following passage : ' Know ye not 
that they, who run in the stadium^ or foot-race, 
nm all, and yet bnt one receivetli the prize ? so 
run therefore, that ye may obtain. Moreover, 
every one that contendeth in the Games {waq ^\ o 
»ymt^6f4.i*6i) is temperate in all things. They in- 
deed, that they may obtain a comiptible crown ; 
but we, an incormptible. Wherefore I for my 
part so run, as not to pass '° undistinguished (w; a* 

« Art. Poet. ver. 4l«. 9 C. Ix. vef. 25. 

^° «; ix ainhu( may also signify in this place, as If I was 
not unseen, not iinobserveil, << e. as if I was in the presence 
<tr the Judge ot the Gaines, and of a great number of specCatnn. 
Bnt Ibis, as wdl as other parts of my translation of tkit i 
1 sabnit to the more learned raader. Google 
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«^nXi9^)y so fight (vrvxlf v»), not as beating the air 

(t. e, practising in a feigned combat, without an 

adversary), but I bniise and mortify my body 

(vWTrA^^w) and bring it under subjection, lest 

afler having served as a herald (xiipu{»^) to others 

(by introducing them into the Christian stadium) I 

myself should come off witltont honour and appro* 

bation (a^oxt^; yivrnfJuttC)' Though there are but 

two expressions in this passage that relate to the 

point in question, yet I thought proper to translate 

the whole, that I might show and explain the 

several allusions to the Games, here made use of 

by St. Paul ; and make the reader understand the 

fall force of the argument urged by him upon the 

Corinthian converts, to incite them to tlie practice 

of those virtues, which (he tells them) would be 

rewarded with a crown of everlasting glory ; and 

which, for the sake of a fading and perishable 

crown, were practised by their unbelieving 

brethren. 

To what a degree of strictness these latter car- 
ried their temperance and continency of all kinds, 
with regard especially to the two pleasures men- 
tioned by Horace, women and wine, may be seen in 
many instances collected by Faber'*, to whom I 
refer the reader : and how much those virtues may 
be supposed to have contributed to the health and 
▼igoar of their bodies (to say nothing of thehr 
minds) may easily be conjectured, from the 
wretched and deplorable effects occasioned by 
their contrary vices ; of which every one's expe- 
rience cannot fail of suggesting to him bat toe 
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many examples among people of all ranks and con- 
ditions in this debaudied and luxunoos age. 

But as this strict temperance was necessary only 
to those, who were ambitious of excelling in the 
gymnastic exercises^ so it may be imagined to have 
been observed by a very small number ; but if it 
be remembered, that besides the four sacred Games 
so often mentioned, there were otlvers, almost in> 
numerable, of the same nature, celebrated in eveiy 
Grecian town and city, in which the prizes were 
some of them lucrative, and all of them honourable, 
it may on the contrary be presumed, that the num- 
ber of those, who aspired to the honour of a victory 
in any of these Games, was pretty considerable; 
especially before tlie athletic art came to be em- 
braced and followed as a profession : consequently 
many people in every Grecian state were for many 
ages kept sober, temperate, and chaste, at least to 
a certain degree, by the mere influence of an am- 
bition, which, through the encouragement of the 
public, and by the various means of gratifying it, 
offered to people even of the lowest condition, may 
not unreasonably be supposed to have been almost 
universal : and this could hardly fail of rendering 
those virtues fashionable, and thereby recommend- 
ing them to the practice of all those, who seek for 
no otlier rule of life but the example of others. It 
may not indeed be easy, at this distance of time, ex- 
actly to determine how far this influence operated ; 
and I may perhaps be thought, by some people, to 
have given it a larger sphere of action, than either 
reason or history will justky. All, therefore, that 
I shall at present insist upon is, that the gymnastie 
exercises; from the several causes above assigned, 
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vnast have had a considerable effect upon the man- 
Tiers and morals of the Greeks, in piroportioo to 
the degree of extensiveness and care, with which 
they -were cultivated and encouraged. 

As a iarther disconragment to vice and immo- 
rality, the reader may be pleased to recollect, tliat 
no one, who was guilty of any flagrant or no- 
torious crime, or was depraved in his morals, 
could be admitted to contend tor the Olympie 
cro^n, however otherwise well qualified to obtain 
it. To this end every candidate, at the opening 
of the Games, was conducted along the stadium 
by a herald, who, with a loud voice, demanded 
"whether there was any person in all that numerous 
assembly, who could accnse such a one (naming 
his name, &c.) of any crime ; or charge him with 
leading a profligate and vicious life ; neither was it 
sufficient for the candidate himself to have a cha- 
racter free from any gross and scandalous imputa- 
tion, unless he could also in some particular points 
clear tliose of his parents and ancestors, by show- 
ing there was no bastardy nor adultery in liis 
lineage, as I have observed in a former section. 
The sanctity of the Olympic Games, considered 
as a religions festival, undoubtedly gave occasion 
to this strict inquiry into the characters of those 
who were admitted to contend in them: and in 
this particular, as in many others, it is probable 
the example set by the Eleans, was followed by 
the supeiintendants of the Pythian, Isthmian, and 
Nemean Games, all which were esteemed in like 
manner sacred. And so indeed were ail the 
Games, those at least that were celebrated at cer- 
tain and stated periods, throughout Greece; of 
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which the namber was very considerable, flMmgh 
the title of sacred seems to liave been iqppropnated 
by way of eminence to the fonr above mentioiied. 
Now, if it be supposed, (and I see no reason why 
}t may not be supposed) that every man of an in- 
famous and vicious character was, upon that ac- 
count, excluded as a proiane person, from con- 
tending in any of these Games, the greatest part 
of which was founded in reUgion, it most be al- 
lowed that these institutions could not but have 
checked in some degree, and for some time, the 
growth of vice and immorality among the Gre^ 
cians; weeds so natiural to the human soil, that it 
requires the greatest attention, and the utmost 
force of culture ; that is, not only good laws, bat 
a strict and diUgent execution of those laws, to 
keep them under. The laws of the Olympic in- 
stitntion were good ; by which I mean, were cal- 
culated for the service of the public. And if they 
lailed of their proper effects for want of liaving 
been duly executed, we are not to regard and cen- 
sure them as useless, till we can find a conntry or 
a society, in which the admimstration of the laws 
comes up to the intention of the legislator. 

I have here purposely omitted saying any thing 
of the equestrian Games ; having in those sections, 
which treat of the horse-races, endeavoured to 
point out the ntiUty of that part of the Olympic 
institution, by showing that it was intended to 
encourage the breed land management of horses ; 
of which noble and useful animal there was lor 
many ages a great scarcity in Greece. What suc- 
cess it met vrith, may in some measure be col- 
lected from some instances produced above, of 
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the great immber of chariots contending at one 

time in the Olympic hippodrome. Whether the 

eqneittrian candidates were subjected to the public 

inquiry into their characters, mentioned above, I 

cannot positively say, though 1 think it most pro* 

bable that they were: since the reasons taken 

from the sanctity of that religious festival affect 

tbem equally with the gymnastic candidate^, fiut 

this point I shall leave with the reader ; and now, 

having shown how much vice in gencrtily as well as 

what particular species of it, was checked and 

dis4M>untenanced by the gymnastic exercises, and 

by some laws of the Olympic institution, I shall 

proceed to point out what virtues, or what prin* 

cipies of virtue, were encouraged and inculcated 

by others. In enumerating these, I shall pass over 

such as properly belong to tiie gymnastic exercises, 

and of which sufficient notice hath been already 

taken, such as temperance, fortitude, patience, &c. 

and confine myself to speak of those only, which 

have an immediate reference to the Olympic 

Games. 

The first and most obvious of these is the love 
of glory, which (to use the words of Solon in tlie 
foregoing dialogue) * if yon take away out of 
human life, what virtue shall we have left among 
us ? and who will be ambitious of performing any 
splendid action ^ How powerful an inop'^tive the 
love of glory is to all generous and noble deeds, is 
sensibly experienced by great and ingenuous 
minds ; and may easily be evinced by numberless 
instances in the ancient histories of the Greeks and 
Romans : among whom, as glory was the principal, 
if not the sole reward of all virtue, civil as well as 
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military, so was the senAe and love of gloiy per- 
petually stimulated and inflamed in the breasts of 
men of all orders and degrees, by many matiu of 
honour bestowed on the deserving; such as the 
several military crowns^ supplications, ovations, 
triumphs, statues, medals, 6cc, among the Romans: 
and among Ihe Grecians, statues, inscriptions, 
crowns, sometimes of gold, with many other testi- 
monies of the approbation and gratitude of the 
public, diflering according to the different cos- 
toras, or genius, of each particular state. Of the 
same kiflii was the Olympic olive, the Pjrthiaa 
iaurel, &c. wliich, having no intrinsic value in 
themselves, could be of no use to the conquerors, 
but merely as emblems and evidences of their vic- 
tories, and as such entitling them to the esteem 
and applauses of their countrymen. By the mean- 
ness of these prizes, therefore, were the Grecians 
given to understand, that praise and glory were 
the proper recompenses of worthy actions. A 
doctrine indeed which great and worthy minds 
alone can perceive, by the inward light of their 
own native virtue ; but which, by the force of edu- 
cation and example, may be inculcated into narrow 
and groveling spirits, till by degrees it becomes 
the favourite sentiment even of a whole people ; 
and men of all ranks, orders, and professions, from 
the king to the lowest servant, and the most in- 
considerable subject of the state, shall think 
themselves well paid for any service done the pub- 
lic (and even the meanest in some shape or other 
may be serviceable to the public) by any mark of 
honour bestowed upon them on that accomit. A 
recompense so cheap, and yet at the same time m 
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ttR/en^om, and so prodaetive of ezcellencieft of 
all kinds, tiiat they, wbo neglect to make use of 
it in the adminifttnitioD of 41 commonwealtb, may 
well be sapposed to have no sense of it them- 
aeWes ; to know little of the true arts and ends of 
government, and not to deserve to be intrusted 
with it« 

I shall conclude tlits article with a passage Irom 
Herodotus *' who, in his history of the fimoas ex-* 
pedition of Xerxes against the Grrecians, relate* 
the following incident, which happened when that 
mighty king, attended by millions, was now §u 
advanced into Greece. 

* Some Arcadian fugitives, being in great want 
of provisions, came to ofifer their services to the 
king, and being admitted into his presence^ wero 
interrogated by the Persians, and piu-ticnlarly by 
one person ; who, among other questions, asked 
them. What the Grecians were then doing? to 
which they answered. That the Greeks were at 
that time celebrating the Olympic: festival, and 
eadiibiting a spectacle of gymnastic and equestrian 
Games. Being again asked. What was the prizo 
for which the several antagonists contended? they 
replied, A chaplet of wUd olive. Upon which 
llgranes, the son of Artabanos, broke out into an 
exclamation, which, though interpreted by tiie 
king as the effect of cowardice, was certainly aa 
indication of a brave and generous mind. For 
hearing that tlie prize contended for by the Gre* 
cians was a chaplet, and not any pecuniary re- 
ward, he could no- longer keep silence, but in the 
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hearing of all the PeraiaBB, said, Alas, Mardonins T 
agalntt what kind of men have yoo led ns here to 
H^ ! men, who engage in a contest with each 
•tiier, not lor gold and silver, bat only for a sope^ 
ffiority of virtue and glory r 

Another great motive to virtuoas -and noble ac- 
tions, suggested to the candidates for the CNympic 
alive, and through them recommended to all the 
Grecians, was a due regard to the reputation of 
their ihmilies and eoiintries. This was intimated 
by the costom of joinii^ to the name of the can- 
didate, both before tiie contest and after the vic- 
tory, the name of his fiither, together witii that of 
the city or country where he vras bom, or to 
which be at that time belonged. By wbidi cos- 
torn • the dose union and connection, which nature 
and reason had made between a son and father, a 
citiaen and the stMe, was, as it were, ratified and 
declared by the authority and voice of the pvbic j 
and every man was taught to consider himself not 
l» a single and independent individual, but as 
making part of a family and society ; fo whom, as 
partlc^ating in some measure of his glory or dis- 
grace, he was accountable for his good or bad de- 
meanour. That the consideration Just men^ned 
Is capable of operating very poweriidly, both in 
restraining men from hafinnous actions, and excit- 
ing them to good, needs not here be proved. The 
force of it is felt and understood by all, and ire- 
quently urged as a topic either of encouragement 
or dehortation, even in common and ordinary life; 
in which, if.it is of any efficacy, as it often is, it 
flight surely to affect, in a much stronger man- 
ner, all persons oFa noble and illustrious paren- 
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tage, and all the membeia of any city^ society^ 
or kingdom, that make a considerable figure in 
the eyes of mankind, especially on great and pnblio 
occasions : as in a battle, for instance, in which 
every individoal ought to remember, that the 
honoor of his country, as well as his own in part^ 
eolar^ that of bis Ikmily, or of tlie corps to which 
be belongs, is interested in his behaviour; the 
glory of a victory, and the disgrace of a defeat 
being generally placed to the accoimt of tha 
whole nation ; and the valour or cowardice of a 
people too oftea measured by that of their troopi^ 
who in those cases are looked upon as their repre* 
■entatives. 

There is also -another circumstance, in which a 
tingle man, though not acting in any public cha^ 
racter, may yet have it in his power to do honout 
or discredit to his coimtry : and tliis is Ihe circnn^ 
atance of a man travelling into foreign nations ; 
where, thougii himself and his family may happen 
both to be equally ui^nown, his country may not. 
In this case he will be considered only in a n»i 
timial light, if I may so speak ; and a general cha^ 
factor of his countrymen will be formed, from the 
apecimen he is supposed to give of it in his parti- 
cular manners and behaviour. In this situation 
many of the candidates, those especially who came 
firom remote Grecian colonies settled in Asia, 
Africa, Macedonia, Sicily, &r. must in some sort 
have appeared in the Olympic stadium ; which 
may be looked upon as a kind of pnblic theatre, 
where every private Grecian might have an op* 
portnnity of producing and signalizing himself, 
wmd hit 0W9 particofatt' dty^ town, and ftnuly, in 
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the presence of all Greece. From whence, tboogh 
neither of them should haTe gained any other 
immediate advantage, besides that of being drawn 
out of obscurity, and made known to the rest of 
their brethren, yet a foundation was here laid for 
many more ; a spirit of emulation, a sense of 
glory, and a zeal for the honour of the public, 
which is always increased by every new accession 
of reputation acquired to it, was infused into all 
the members of the community: who rejoicing 
witli their fellow-citizen on these occasions, and 
bestowing upon him public marks of distinction, 
both felt and acknowledged at the same time, that 
the glory of any one member redounded to- the 
credit of the whole body; and were thereby 
taught insensibly to regard, in all their actions, the 
dignity and service of the state. A principle, to 
which, in conjunction . with the love of glAy, 
spoken of in the foregoing article, may principally 
be ascribed all the virtue, valour, wisdom, vnlh 
many excellencies of an inferior kind, which adorn 
and digmfy the Greek and Roman name. By both 
which people, hot more generally by the former, 
were these two great principles, so finitfiil in 
merit of all sorts, cultivated vnth the utmost dili* 
gence and care, and by many various methoda dis^ 
seminated throughout all orders and professions of 



Concord and union among themselves was also 
plainly insinoated, and strongly recommended to 
all the different people of Greece, by another law 
of the Olympic Games ; that, I mean, by which 
all, who were not of Gre^ extraction, were ex- 
chidadirom copteoding in them. By tfai»^law 
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they were reimnded of their being brethren, and 
incorporated as it were into one nation, under one 
connKMrname. Had doe attention. been paid to 
this wise and politic ordinance, under the sanction 
of which they were invited to meet togetlicr every 
fifth year, in order to join in sacrificing to one and 
the 'Same deity, the common father and protector 
of the whole Grecian name ; and in celebrating 
Games, in which all Grecians, and only Grecians, 
were equally admitted to contend, for a crown 
equally reverenced by them all : to this ordinancci 
I say, which may be con8idered as a sacred band 
of union, had due attention been paid by the se* 
▼eral«tatesinto which the Grecians were distrir 
boted, they need not have dreaded either tlie 
Roman commonwealth or the Persian monarchy 8 
the > latter of which was checked and humbled 
mdre than once, and at length entirely subdued, by 
no very considerable part of tlie Grecian body 5 
and the fonner prevailed over them more by means 
of the intestine feuds and divisions, which liad for 
many ages weakened and disjointed the forces of 
Greece, than from their own intrinsic strength, 
or from any superiority either in valour or in 
military skill, which the Romans possessed over 
their Grecian antagonists. But what avail the 
most salutary laws, or the best framed systems 
of government, without a sufficient authority to 
enforce the execution of tlie one, and to keep 
together the several parts of Uie other, to give 
each its proper motion, and to make tliemall 
concur in one operation, and mutually unite their 
forces to strengthen and support the comnnoo 
saote^ This nus ^liivays wanting to the Greeks 
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who never but once, as I can remember^ anted in 
concert wider the direction of a single person ; 
and that was in their very early times, when they 
lived not in commonwodths, but under limited 
■wmarchies ; I mean in their expedition against the 
city of Troy, under Agamennton, who seems to 
have been invested with no other powers but snch 
as were barely necessary for the general of an 
army ; and to have been raised to that anthority) 
chiefly on account of his being principally con- 
cenied in a war undertaken solely to revenge an 
injury dene to Ins family in the person of his bro- 
ther Menelaus. In the Persian war indeed, the 
Chief command both by land and sea was yielded 
to the Lacedsemonians, whose pretensions to it 
were founded more upon their own pride, and 
aabmitted to rather from the pressing necessity of 
the times, tiian tlie stren^h and greatness of their 
republic. The Athenians, who had as good, and 
perhaps a better claim to it, acquiesced for that 
time under the superiority thus allowed to Sparta ; 
md to this they were induced, by a gm^tiut 
concern for the common liberty of Greece, lor 
which, to do them justice, they always showed 
a more di^nterested regard than theur rivals the 
JLAceda^menians ; and upon that ooeasion contri- 
imted more to preserve it. But no sooner vrera 
the Persians driven out of Greece, and Athens 
a little recovered ftom the ruinous oonditioB t9 
which that war had reduced her, than ahnost a& 
the littie states of Greece, properly so called, 
f^ll into ti civil war, occasioned by a dispute be- 
tween those two powerful republics fbr doosinion 
end sorer^gnty; whtcfa, had it been origiBally 



lodged in either, or in one single person, and li- 
mited by jost and equal laws, might not onfy 
haye guarded the liberties of Greece against any 
foreign invader^ but even have extended tlieir 
empire ^Hier than it was cahaed by the arms of 
Alexander the Great. By sach an anthority, aft 
least, all the intestine fends and civil wars might 
inve been preveotejd, which so miserably ha- 
rassed the Grecians all the time that they contl- 
jmed to enjoy, under theur Avomite demoeiatioal 
govemmentSy the beloved liberty of eveiy state 
(I had almost said, every man) consulting its own 
«eparate and particular interest, to the Aeglect, 
and indeed to the final destraction, of the general 
prosperity and freedom of the whole Greek body. 
In such a state of civil hostility and confusion 
were the inhalntants of the Peloponnefius, when 
Iphitns king of Elis, supported by the authority 
of the Delpliic oracle, instituted the Olympic 
Games: to which inviting them all, under the 
>common appellation of Grecians, he required them 
to suspend their animosities ; and, by the express 
commands of the aforesaid oracle, proclaimed a 
'Cessation of arms among all those states who were 
then at war with each other. As by cempreliend- 
ing all, whr were admitted to partake in this so- 
lemnity, under the common denomination of Gre- 
43ans, he plainly intimated to tliem that they were 
brethren, so did he oblige tliem to meet together 
•s such, by compelling them, under Ihe penalty 
of being fined, and excluded from sacrificing to 
Olympian Jupiter, to forbear all acts of hostility 
daring the celebration of that holy festival, end 
lor some time befince wd after \ thus Uke a tcoe 
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tiellanodic, or judge and arbiter of Greece, as Ac 
«rord imports, summoiiiDg them, as it were, be- 
fore his tribonal, to end all their quarrels by the 
amicable method of mediation. For it was with 
the Tiew of constitating the Eleans mediators of 
Crreece, that they were commanded to abstain 
from war, bs we m^ learn from the followiog pas- 
aage of Phlegon : * The Eleans after this [t. e. after 
the establishment of the Olympic festival] being 
inclined to assist the Lacedaemonians, who were 
then Uiying siege to £lis, sent to Delphi to know 
tlie pleasure of the god; who by his priestess 
answered them in these words: Defend your own 
country if attacked, hut refrain from war, being 
yourselves the examples and arbiters of amity 
and concord to all the Grecians, till tlie retom of 
the fifth [or Olympic] year, which bfiogs peace 
with it In obedience to this oracle, the Eleans 
abstained wholly from war, and gave themselves op 
to the superintendency of the Olympic Games.' 

Considering the divided condition of the Greeks, 
and their aptness to quarrel with each other, one 
inay easily conceive the great advantage arising 
from their having one nation among them thus set 
apart, and consecrated, as it were, to the office 
0{ a mediator, by being forbidden tointermeddle 
in any of their broils, or to molest their neigh- 
bours; and being themselves sheltered from all 
invasions as a holy people, under the protection 
of the king and father of gods and men, as be was 
^tyled by the Greeks. Who was the real author 
of so wfse an institation, and how much honour 
fvas doe to lam on that accfltunt, the Eleans have 
Dlainly intimated by an emblematioal tignura of |i 
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wonuBi, named Ececkuia (a. Greek word iignify- 
jng an armistice, or truce) crowniog the statae of 
Iphitus, erected by tbem in the very temple of 
Olympian Jupiter, as I have before observed. To 
this mediatorial tribunal, thus appointed and pro- 
tected by the gods, the Grecians might have had 
recourse, whenever they were inclined to termi- 
nate their quarrels jn an amicable manner. But 
npon the return of the Olympic festival, they were 
all equally obliged, however deeply engaged in 
i¥ar with each other, and how averse soever to 
peace, to suspend their enmity, and meet toge* 
ther at Olympia , where, besides the dignity and 
authority of the mediator, every thing tended to 
conciliate their minds to each other, and iutioduce 
amity and concord between the coutenchng par- 
ties. The place itself was sacred to peace ; tlie 
solemnity was founded in religion; and in the 
Games (in which all, who were entitled to the de- 
Domination of Grecians, were equally admitted to 
contend, whether friends or foes, and from which 
all rancour and malice in the combatants was ex- 
cluded, nnder severe penalties) — ^in tlie Games, I 
say, was exhibited a spectacle in itself highly 
amusing and entertaining, and attended moreover 
with a perpetual succession of banquets, and all 
other acconq|>animent8 of festivity and joy. And 
as the several parts of this great institution drew 
to Olympia an infinite ^lultitude of people from all 
parts, so did that numerous assembly invite thi- 
ther the men of the greatest eminency iu all the 
juts of peace ; such as historians, orators, philo- 
sophers, poets, and painters ; who perceiving that 
^emoft compendious way to fame, lay tthrougb 
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01ympia,were there iadnced to exhibit their b(at 
perfornuinces, at the time of the celebretioii of 
the Olympic Games. To this assembly Ifero* 
dotiis'^read his history; to this assembly A^aoOiS 
celebrated painter, showed his famous pictme of 
the marriage of Alexamter and Roxami ; and for 
Ibis assembly Hippias the Elean, a sophist, Prodi- 
4;iis tlie Ceaiiy Anaximenes tie Chian, Polos of 
Agrigentomy and many otiier sophists, historisas, 
«nd orator , composed discourses and haraogues; 
and thither Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily, seat 
a poem of liis own writing to be recited publicly, 
by persons lured for that purpose. From whence, 
says Liician '-*, they reaped tlie advantage of gain- 
ing at once the general snfirages of all Greece; 
every state having jts representative, as it were, 
In titat numerous and solemn convention, and all 
who assisted on the^e occasions carrying with tbea 
to their re<ipective countries the name and repa* 
Cation of that person, to wliose glory the common 
seal of Greece, if I may so S)>eak, had alresdf 
been set at Olympia. By the pleasure arising 
-from these works of peace, and tlie applauses be- 
stowed upon them, the minds of men were insen- 
sibly softened and diverted Irom the thooglits of 
war. Besides, in so numerous an assembly of the 
most considerable persons of Greece, thejne never 
could be wantioi; some patriots of ability and m- 
thonty to interpose their friendly offices^ and in- 
cline the contending parties to listen to an accom- 
modation : as was once done by Gorgias, a cele- 
l^rated rhetorician, who, having composed anjid- 
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mirable treatise upon Ihe sul^et of concotd, read 
It paWdy at Olympia to all the OrecianSy who 
nrere at that tfane quarrelling among themselves. 

8ut besides the religious solemnity, and the 
gynmastic and equestrian Games, Iphitas alsoin^ 
fttitated a lair'^, to be held at Olympia at the 
same time -, with a view, doabtless, of uniting the 
severaVpeople of Greece still closer to each otlier^ 
in a irieiidly intercourse of mutual commerce, 
whieb can only flourish in limes of peace ; and 
which, by the many advantages it brings along 
-wittk it, as well to the public as to the particukir 
peivons engaged in the various branches of trade, 
natmally tends to call off the attention of man- 
kind from war and violence, and, what perhaps is 
•till worse, tiie stupid and laisy indolence of an un- 
civiiiaed and savage life, to the more pleasing me- 
thods of polbhing and enriching themselves end 
their countries, by cultivating all the useful arts of 
crivil and social industry. 

When the Giecians happened to be free from 
these intestine distractions, to which they were too 
much sttlject, their meeting togetlier at Olympia 
every fifth year was highly beneficial to them upon 
other acconnts. For as they were, by their va- 
rious settlements on the coasts of Asia, and Africa, 
and in Europe, dispersed and scattered into veiy 
distant parts of the world, they had, at the return 
of the Olympic fisstival, an opportunity of ac> 
iqaainting tbemsdves exactly with each others 
strength and condition, by means either of the 
^eaadidates, who came from all parts to contend for 
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the Olympic olive, or of the deputies sent by 
every Grecian dty with victims and offerings U 
Olympian Jupiter. By tlie same means also they 
might receive information of any danger, which 
seemed to threaten the whole community of Greece, 
or those of their brethren who were settled on ths 
frontiers, and exposed to the attacks of their 
common and perpetual foes ; wliom, as weU for 
distinction sake as out of hatred and conteaqit, 
they styled barbarians. Against tiiese, that is in* 
deed against all the nations that surrounded thea^ 
and especially the Persian, their nearest and most 
formidable enemy, it behoved them to be con- 
stantly on their guard, as all the Greek infaabituils 
of Asia, whose number was very consideiable, 
were in continual and immediate danger of being 
swallowed up by that mighty empire ; and with 
their safety, that of their European brethren wai 
so closely connected, that if the banks which kept 
the great Persian ocean within its bounds, should 
happen, for want of their concurrence to strengthen 
and support them, to be once broken down, it w» 
to be feared the inundation would soon extend to 
Greece itself, properly so called ; as they once 
experienced, to the great hazard of the total de- 
struction of the whole (rrecian name. As their 
meeting, tiierefore, at Olympia, (umished then 
with an opportunity of knowing their own strength 
and condition, as well as the forces and prepara* 
tions of tlieir common enemies, so were they ena^ 
bled by the same means to provide in tiie BMMt 
effectual manner for the general security, by deli- 
berating and consulting on the state of the pubUc, - 
strengthening the union aq^in^themselvesy and 
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mutiuilly exhorting and enconraging each other, 
to guard and maintain their common liberties, and 
in every case to proportion the defence to the dan- 
ger that threatened eitlier the whole, or any part 
of the whole commnnity of Greece. Here too 
any particolar state of Greece, that was oppressed 
by a powerful faction of her own citizens, or by 
the invasion of a sister state, might make her com- 
plaints, and plead her cause b^ore the rest of her 
brethren, by whose interposition she might be re* 
lieved from a grievance, which her smgle strength 
was not sufficient to redress* 

As Olympia, from tiie causes before, assigned, 
grew to be a phice of general resort, Greece de- 
rived from thence some other advantages, which 
probably were not at first foreseen : for in process 
of time Olympia became a kind of public reposi- 
tory of historical monuments ; in which were kept, 
engraven upon marble columns, many solemn trea- 
ties made between particular states of Greecoi 
and there recorded as* lasting witnesses against 
those who should infringe them : many memorials 
of singalar and remarkable events, as well as of 
great and iUnstrious actions, were there exhibited 
in trophies, votive statnes, and other rich. dona- 
tions, estimated at the tenth part of the value of 
the spoils, and sometimes even part of the spmls 
themselves taken from the enemy, consecrated 
chie% to Olympian Jupiter, and accompanied vrith 
inscriptions, in winch the several eventi that gave 
occasion to them were specified, and the names of 
the particular states, and principal persons con- 
cerned, were delivered down to posterity. In 
Olympia also, as in th^ chief se||fA(^rj^idftnc8 of 
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fame, if I mi^ so speak, were erected statues ai 
bononr of many emiDent and tUustrioiu men ; <f 
iBost of wliidi tbe reader may fiad a particalar a^ 
count in the fifth and sixth books • of Pansanias, to 
which I refer him, as it would be too tedioas to 
enumerate them in this place. By these pobhc 
monuments every Grecian^ who resorted to Oljfli- 
pia, was instructed in many great points of history, 
relating as well to his own particular conntiy as to 
Greece in general ; reminded of tbe glorioos ex- 
ploits of bis ancestors and countrymen, and excited 
to imitate their virtues, in hopes of acqoiiing oae 
day the like honour to himself and his country. 
And by these even foreigners were indoeed to 
entertain a very high opinion of a people, anoag 
whom they found so many instances of merit of 
every kind, and so. generous and general a lyspofi- 
tion to preserve the memory and lustre of wot% 
men, to serve as exan^les end eneouragemenls to 
after-ages. 

These vrere some of the principal advantsgei 
<for I do not pretend to haTC considered aU) a^ 
crmng to Greece from the institntion of the Oly»> 
pic Games ; which, though they were for above s 
timusand years so highly reverenced by the Grs- 
cians, and are so frequently alluded to by all tlic 
Greek, and by many Roman anthoia, are yet bat 
ioqierfeetiy known even to men of learning ; aad 
luve never, that I know of, been placed in the 
light in which I have considered them. A light, 
by which, I flatter myself, they vrill now appesr 
to have been established upon great politieal views ; 
to have had a considerable influence upon tbe maD> 
ners and morals of Greeks^ and conse^aently ti 
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deserve the notice of ail fhose^ who, for the sake 
of knowledge and improvenienty read the writings 
and bistpiy of that great people, so abounding in 
philosophers and legislators. 

The ether three sacred Games, namely, the 
Pytliiaiiy Isthmian, and Neiuean, were of the same 
kind, and consisted of tlie same kind of exercises ; 
to "whkrh were added, in the Pythian Games, and 
perhaps in the others, poetical and musical con- 
tests ; and in them, as also at Olyropia, even he- 
raids or cryers, and trumpeters, were admitted to 
contend with each other, though I cannot find that 
these last-mentioned contests were exhibited in 
the Hadium; at least not at Olympia,^ where there 
was a place appropriated to them, and where it 
seems to me that the conquerors did not receive a 
crown ; for which reason I did net think proper 
to mention them before. 

From what has been said of the utility of the 
Olympic Games, we may draw this general in- 
ference : 

That even the sports and diversions of a people 
may be turned to the advantage of the public. Or 
rather,. 

That a wise and prudent governor of a state 
may dispose the people to such sports and diver- 
sions, as may render them more serviceable to the 
public ; and tliat by impartially bestowing a few 
honorary prices upon those, who should be found 
to excel in any contest he shall think proper to ap- 
point, ^e ma^ excite in the husbandman, the ma- 
nufacturer, and the mechanic, as well as in the sol- 
dier, and the sailor, and men of superior orders and 
professions, such an emulation, as may tend to pro- 
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mote industry, encoorage trade, improve theknew- 
ledge and wisdom of mankind, and consequently 
make his country Tictorious in war^ and in peaet 
•pnlent, yirtttons, and happy. 
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MR. WEST'S PREFACE. 



Op all the great writers of antiquity, no one was 
ever more honoured and admired while living, as 
few have obtained a larger and fairer portion of 
fame after death, than Pindar. Pausanias tells us, 
that the character of poet was really and truly 
consecrated in his person, by the god of poets him- 
self ', who was pleased by an express oracle, to 
order the inhabitants of Delphi to sel apart for 
Pindar one half of the first-fruit offerings brought 
by the religious to his shrine } and to allow him a 
place in his temple; where, in an iron diair, he was 
used to sit, and sing his hymns in honohr of that 
god. This chair was remaining in tlie time of 
Pansanias % (several hundred years after) to whom 
it was shown as a relict not uiiworthy of the sanctity 
and magnificence of that holy place. Pan ^ like- 
wise, another mnsical divinity, is reported to have 
skipped and jumped for joy, while tiie nymphs 
were dancing in honour of the birth of this prince 
of lyric poetry ^ and to have been afterwards so 

> VWM. in BoBOt. * FMb hi Pho«. 

3 PhUoMfatoi ia Icon. ( ooair 

__ Dgtized by VjOOy Ifc; 
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mnch delighted with his compositions, as to haTe 
sang his Odes in the hearing even of the poet hini- 
self ^. Unhappily for as, and indeed for Pindar, 
those parts of his works which procured him these 
extraordinary testimonies from the gods (or from 
mortals rather, who by the invention of these 
£ibles meant only to express tlie high opinion they 
entertained <^ this great poet) are all lost : I mean 
his hymns to the several deities of the heathen 
world. And even ef tliose writings, to whidi Us 
less extravagant, but more serious and more last- 
ing glory is owing, only the least, aAl (according 
to some people) the worst, part is now remaining. 
These are his Odes, inscribed to the conquerors ia 
the four sacred games of Greece. By these odes 
therefore are we now left to judge of the merit of 
Pindar; as they are the only living evidences of 
his character. 

Among the modems ^, those men of learning of 
the truest taste and Judgment, who have read and 
considered the writings of this anthor in their 
original language, have all agreed to confirm the 
great character given of him by the ancients. And 
to such who are still able to examine Pindar him- 
self, I shall leave him to stand or fall by his owi 
merit ; only bespeaking their candour in my own 
behalf, if they shall think it worth their while to 
peruse the following translations of some of his 
Odes: which I here offer chiefly to the English 



4 Plot, in Vaina. 

5 See Abb^ Frapiicr'i cbanicter of Pindar, printed in Iki 
third vol. ef Memoires de I'Aeadeinie Royale, ftc ud Ken* 
net'te life of Pindar, in ike lives of tbe Gfcek Porttr 
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reader, to vrhom alone I desire to address a few 
considerations^ in order to prepare him to form a 
right jodgment, and indeed to have any relish of 
the compositions of this great lyric poet, who not- 
withstanding mnst needs appear before him under 
great disadvantages. 

To begin vrith removing some prejudices against 
this author, that have arisen irom certain writings 
known by tiie name of Pindaric Odes, I must in- 
sist that very few, which I remember to have read 
under that title, (not excepting even those written 
by the admiftd Mr. Cowley, whose wit and fire 
first brought them into reputation), have the least 
resemblance to the manner of tlie author whom 
they pretend to imitate, and from whom they de- 
rive their name ; or if any, it is such a resemblance 
only as is expressed by the Italian word earicatura, 
a monstrous and distorted likeness. This observa- 
tion has l>een already made by Mr. Congreve, in his 
preface to two admirable Odes, written professedly 
in imitation of Pindar ; and I may add, so much in 
his true manner and spirit, that he ouglit by all 
means to be excepted out of the number of those, 
who have brought this author into discredit by 
pretending to resemble him. 

Neither has Mr. Cowley, though he drew from 
the life, given a much truer picture of Pindar in 
the translations he made of two of his Odes. I 
say not this to detract from Mr. Cowley, whosef 
genios, perhaps, was not inferior to that of Pindar 
himseUT, or either of those other two great poets, 
Horace and Virgil, whose names have been be- 
stowed upon him, but cliiefly to apologize for my 
having ventured to translate the sam^de^i and to 
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prepare Hie reader for the wide diffeKiiee he iriU 
find between many parts of bis tranelatioiis and 
Bine. 

Mr. Cowley and fab imitators (for all the Pin* 
daric writers since bis time bave only mimicked hiai, 
while they fancied they were imitating Pindar) 
bave fallen themselves, and by their examples have 
led ttie world, into two mistakes with regard to tbe 
chai-acter of E^dar ; both which are pointed oat 
by Mr. Googreve in the pre&ce above mentioned, 
and in tbe following words : 

' Tlie character of these late Phidarics is a 
bundle of rambUng incoherent thoogfats, exprcased 
in a hke parcel of irregular stanaas, which aho 
consist of such another complication of dispropor- 
tioned, uncertain, and perplexed verses and rhymes. 
And I appeal to any reader, if this is not tbe con- 
dition in wliidi these titijlar Odes appeared. 

* On tlie contrary, (adds he) there is nothing mofe 
regular than the Odes of Pindar, both as to the 
exact observation of tlie measures and numbers of 
his stanzas and verses, and tbe perpetual coherence 
of his thcu^htB. ^ For though his digressions are 
frequent, and ius transitions sudden ; yet is there 
ever some secret connection, which, though not 
always app<3aring to the eye, never fails to conuno- 
nicate itself to the understanding of tbe reader.' 

Upon these two points, namely, tbe regnhurity of 
measure in Pindar^s Odes, and the connection of 
his thoughts, I shall beg leave to make a few ob- 
servations. 

Tiiese Odes were all composed to be sung by a 
Chorus, either at the entertainments given by the 
conquerors (to whom they were uucrihed) or their 



ftieittfaiy OB aoeoniit of tlieir victories ; OJt st the 
oolemn tacrifices imde to the gods upon those 
occasions. They consist genenlly of three stanzas, 
of wliicfa the following account was oommnnicated 
to me by a learned and ingenious friend. 

' * Besides what is said of the Greek Ode In the 
scholiast upon Pindar, I find (says be) the follow- 
ing passage in the scholia on HepluestioB j it is 
the very Uat paragraph of those scholia.* 

The passage cited by him is in Greek, instead of 
which I shall insert the translation of it in English. 
** Yon moBt know that the ancients (in their 
Odea) framed two larger stanas, and one less ; the 
first of the larger stansas they caUed strofKfc^, sing- 
ing it on their festivals at the altars of the go«b^ 
and dancing at the same time: the second they 
called antittropk«f in which tkfey inverted the 
dance. The lesser stansa was naned the fpsde, 
which they sung standing still. The strophe (as 
they say) denoted the motion of the higher sphere, 
the antistrophe that of the planets, the epode the 
fixed station and repose of the earth.** 

' From tilts passage it appears evident that these 
Odes were accompanied with dancing *, and that 
they danced one way while the strophe was sing* 
ing, and then danced back again while the antistro- 
phe was sung : which shows wliy those two parts 
consiBted of the sane length and measore. Then^ 
when the dancers were rctnmed to the phiee 
whence they set ont, before they renewed the 
danee, they stood still while the epode vras song. 

* If the same persons botli danced and aung^ 
when w« consider how mnch breath is reared 
to a faU sang, pe^aps one mmgrni;^^ thh*. 



that tbe ctrophe and antistrophe fwrtook womMSag 
of the recitatiTe manner, and that the epode wai 
the more complete air. 

.* There is a passage in the ancient grammarian^ 
Marios Victorinnsy which is much to the same pnr- 
pose as this above, tliongh he does not distinctlj 
speak of dancing. The passage is this : 
' " Pleraqoe lyricomni carminnm, quae Tena, 
colisque et commatibns componontur, ex strophe^ 
antistrophe, et epodo, ot Graeci appellant, ordinata 
•ttbsistunt Quorum ratio talis est Antiqni deo- 
rura laudes carminibns comprehensas, drcnm aias 
eomm euntes canebant Cqjos primum ambitan, 
quern ingrediebantnr ex parte dextrft, strophea 
vocabant ; reversionem antem sinistrorsom fiictini, 
completo priore orbe, antistrophen appellabant. 
Deinde in conspectu deorum soUti consistere, ca» 
tici reliquum consequebantur, appellantes id £po* 
don.* 

* The writers I have quoted speak only of OdeS| 
sung in the temples; but Demetrius Triclinius, 
upon the measures of Sophocles, says the same 
thing upon the odes of the tragic chorus. 

* What the scholiast upon HephsBStioD (died 
above) adds about the heavenly motions, ^c. is 
also said by Victorinus, and by Demetiins Tricli- 
nius, and likewise by the scholiast on Pindar. Yet 
I consider this in no other light, than I do the fiuH 
tastical conceits with which the writers on mosic 
abound. Ptolemy, out of his three books of huw 
monics, employs one almost entirely upon cooqiar- 
ing the prindples of music with the motioos of Che 
planets, the Acuities of the mind, and other soch 
ridiculoos imaginations. ^p^Q^pitidea Quinti. 
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Ifaiiiis, sapposed an older author, is fiill of the flamtf 
fooleries. Marias ViictoTinus has another scheme 
also, viz, that the dahcinrg forwards and backwards 
^iras invented by Theseus, in memory of the laby- 
rinth cat of which he escaped. But' all this h 
taking much unnecessary pains to sKseount why; 
when dancers have gone as far as they can one 
way, they should return back again; or at least not 
dance in the same circle, till they are giddy/ 

Such was the structure of the Gteek Ode, tit' 
wMdi the strophe and antistrophe, t. e, the first 
and second stanzas, contained always the same 
number and the same kind of verses. Th^ epode 
was of a different length and measure ; and if th^ 
Ode run out into any length, it was always divided 
into triplets of stanzas; the two first being con- 
stantly of the same length and measure, and all 
the epodes in like mann^<r«orresponding exactly 
with each other : fi>om allH^ ^ich the regularity of 
this kind of composition is sufficiently evident. 
There are indeed some Odes, which consist of 
strophes, and antistrophes, without any epode ; and 
others which are made up of strophes only, of dtf^ 
ferent lengths and measures. But the greatest 
onmbier of Pindar^s Odes are of the first kind. 

I have in tlie translation retained the names of 
ilropke and aniiatrojAe, on purpose to imprint the 
more strongly on the mind of the English reader, 
the eatact regularity observed by Pindar in the struc- 
tnre of his Odes : and have even followed his ex'- 
ample in one, which in the original consists only of 
two strophes. 

Ahother charge against Piikdar relate to the 
mppofed wildness of hit imaginatien, Ins eztvava<> 
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gant digretsionsy and sodden tramrittOMj yfMA 
leads me to connder the second point, vis. the 
conneetion of bis tiiouglits. Upon whidi I shaD 
say but little in this place^ having endeftvoored to 
point out the connection^ and accoont for many of 
the digressions, in n^ argnments and notes to the 
several Odes which I have translated* Here theie' 
fore I shall only observe in general, that whoever 
imagines the victories and praises of the conqoeioia 
are the proper subjects of the Odes ioscribod to 
them, vrill find himself mistaken. Tbese victones 
indeed gave occasion to these songs of triunph, 
and are therefore constantly taken notice of by 
the poet, as are also any particular and remaricabia 
circumstances relating to them, or to the Uvea and 
characters of the conquerors themselves: bot as 
such circumstances cof*' \ rarely famish out nntter 
. sufficient for an Ode ^k^^y length, so would it have 
been an indecency unl^aown to the civil equably 
and freedom, as wc<) as to the simplicity, of the agi 
fa which Pindar lived, to have filled a poem in- 
tended to be sung in public, and even at the altais 
of the gods, with- the praises of one amn only ; 
who, besides, was often no otherwise considemUst 
but as the victory which gave occasion to the Oda 
had made him. For these reasons the poet, in 
order to give his poem its due extent, was obUged 
to have recourse to other ctrcumstances, 



either from thefomily. or country of the conqoeror; 
from the games in which he had come off victo- 
rions ; or from the particular deities who had any 
relation to the occasion, or in whose temples tlw 
Ode was intended to foe sung. All these and laaiiy 
other particuhursy which the roadii« tha Odaaof 
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Pificlar may suggest to an atteittive obserrer, gave 
hints to the poet, and led him into those frequent 
digressions, and quick transitions, which it is no 
wonder should appear to us at this distance of time 
and place both extravagant and unaccountable. 
Some of these are indicated in the notes upon the 
ensoing Odes. 

Upon the nvhole^ I am persuaded that whoever 
will consider the Odes of Pindar with regard to 
the manners and customs of the age in which they 
were written ; the occasions which gave birth to 
them ; and the places in which they were intended 
to be recited ; will find little reason to censure 
Pindar for want of order and regularity in the 
plans of his compositions. On the contrary, per- 
haps, he will be inclined to admire him for raising 
so many beauties fi^m sudi trivial hints ; and for 
kindling, as he sometimes does, so great a flam« 
from a single spark, and with so little fbel. 

There is still another prejudice against Pindar, 
which may rise in the minds of those people who 
are not thoroughly acquainted with ancient history, 
and who may therefore be apt to think meanly of 
Odes inscribed to a set of conquerors, whom possi- 
bly they may look upon only as so many prize- 
fighters and jockeys. To obviate this prejudice, I 
have prefixed to my translation of Pindar*s Odes, a 
Dissertation on the Olympic Games : in which the 
reader will see what kind of persons these con- 
qneroFS were, and what was the nature of those 
fkmons games ; of which every one, who has but 
just looked into the history of Greece, must know 
enough to desire to be better acquainted with them. 
The collection is as full as I have been able to make 

vol.. II. c 
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•t, aMisted by the kboan of a learned FiencliiBaii, 
Pierre da Faar, who in bis book, raititled * Agoids- 
licon/ hath gathered almost every thing timt ii 
mentioned in any of the Greek .or Latin writen 
relating to the Grecian Games, which he has thrown 
together in no very clear order ; as is observed by 
his conntryman Mons. Bnrette, who hath written 
several pieces on the suftject of the gymnastic 
exercises, inserted in the second volume of ' Me- 
moires de V Academic Royale,' &c printed at 
Amsterdam, 1719. In this dissertation I have 
endeavoured to give a complete History of the 
Olympic Games ; of which kind there is not, that 
I know of, any treatise now extant ; those written 
upon this sutjject by some of the ancients being all 
lost, and not being supplied by any learned modem; 
at least, not so fully as might have been done, wa4 
as so considerable an arti^e of the Grecian anti- 
quities seemed to demand. As I flatter mysdf 
that even the learned reader will m this dissertsr 
tion meet with many points whidi have hitberts 
escaped his notice, and much light reflected from 
thence upon the Odes of Pindar in particniar, ai 
well as upon many passages in other Greek writers; 
I shall rather desire him to excuse those errors and 
defects which he may happen to discover in it, tinm 
apologize for the length of it. 

Having now removed the chief pr^udices and 
objections which have been too long and too gene- 
rally entertained against the writings of Pin^, I 
need say bnt little of his real cliaracter, as the 
principal parts of it may be collected from the 
vety faults imputed to him ; which are indeed no 
ither than the excesses of great and acknowledged 
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besntles, soch as a poetical imaginatioD, a wann 
and enthusiastic genius ^ ^^'^ ^^ figurative ex- 
pression, and a concise and senten tious style. These 
are the characteristical beauties of Pindar ; and to 
these his greatest blemishes, generally speaking, 
are so nearly allied, tliat tliey have sometioies been 
mistaken for each other. 1 cannot however help 
obaeiring, that be is so entirely free from any tiling 
like the iar-fetched thoughts, the witty extrava- 
gancies, and pnerile concetti of Mr. Cowley and 
the rest of his imitators, that I cannot recollect so 
much as even a single antithesis in all liis Odes. 

lionginos indeed confesses, tliat Pindar's flame k 
■ometimes extinguished, and that he now and then 
sinks unexpectedly and unaccountably; but he 
prefers him, with all his faults, to a poet, who keeps 
on in one constant tenor of mediocrity ; and who, 
though he seldom falls very low, yet never rises to 
those astonishing heights, which sometimes make 
the head even of a great poet giddy, and occasion 
those slips which they at the same time excuse. 

But notwithstanding all that has or can be said 
in fiivour of Pindar, he must still appear, as I be- 
fore observed, under great disadvantages; especially 
to the English reader. Much of tliis fiie, which 
fonnerly vrarmed and dazzled all Greece, must 
necessarily be lost even in the best translation. 
Besides, to say nothing of many beauties peculiar 
to the Greek, which cannot be expressed in 
English, and perhaps not in any other langnagCy 
there are in these Odes so many references to secret 
history, so many allusions to persons, things, and 
places, now altogether unknown ; and which, were 
they kiiown, would very little interest or affect the 
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reader; and wttludysuch a mixture ''of mythology 
-and antiquity, that I almostdespair of their being 
relished by any, but those who have, if not a great 
deal of classical learning, yet somewhat at least ef 
an antique and classical taste. 

Every reader, however, may still find in Pindar 
something to make amends for the loss of those 
beauties, which have been set at too great a dis- 
tance, and in some pkices worn off and obUterated 
by time ; namely, a great deal of good sense, many 
wise reflections, and many moral sentences, to- 
gether with a due regard to religion; and from 
hence he may be able to form to himself some idea 
of Pindar as a man, though he should be obliged 
to take bis character as a poet from others. 

But that he may not for tliis rely altogether 
npon my opinion, I shall here produce tlie testimo- 
nies of two great poets, whose excellent writingB 
are sufficient evidences both of their taste and 
judgment. The first was long and universally 
admired, and is still as much regretted by the pre- 
sent age : the latter, who wrote abont seventeen 
hundred years ago, was the light and ornament of 
' the pohtest and most learned age of Rome. And 
though even to him, Pindar, who lived some cen- 
tures before him, must have appeared under some 
of the disadvantages above mentioned, yet he had 
the opportunity of seeing all his works, which 
were extant in his time, and of which be hath 
. given a sort of catalogue, together with their several 
characters : an advantage which the former wanted, 
who must therefore be understood to speak only 
of those Odes yrhich are now remaining. And ia- 
'leed he. alludes to those onljr| ii|H^^ following pai- 
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sage of his Temple of Fame. Pope's woTks> small 
edit. Yol. iiL p. 17. 

Fonr swam nstain a ear of silver brl^t >, 
With heads advanc'd, and pinions stretcfa'd for fli£;ht: 
Here lilte some fnrioas prophet Pindar rode, 
And seem'd to laboar with the* inspiring god : 
Across the -harp a careles: hand he flings, 
And boldty siirics into the soanding strings. 
The llg;nr'd games of Greece the coiamn grace, . 
Keptane abd Jove survey the rapid race : 
The youths hang o'er their chariots as they mn ; 
The fiery steeds seem starting from the stone ; 
The champions in distorted postures threat ; 
And all appeared irregularly great. 

The other passage is from Horace, lib. iv. ode S, 
▼iz. 

Pindarum quisquit studet emulari, ic. 
wfaicfa, for the benefit of the English reader, I 
hare thus translated. 

He, who aspires to reach the towering height 
Of matdilesS Pindar's heaveu^ascending strain. 
Shall sink, unequal to the arduous flight, 
Like him, who falling nam*d the' Icarian main : 
Fresiimptnons youth I to tempt forbidden skies ! 
And hope above the clouds on waxen plumes to rise i 

FIndar, like some fierce torrent swoll'n with show'rs. 
Or B9ddeQ cataracts of melting snow. 
Which from the Alps its bendlong deluge poucs. 
And foams a|)d thunders o'er the vales below, 

^ Four swans sustain, ^cJ] Pindar, being seated in f 
chariot, alludes to the horse-races he celebrated in tbe Grecian ' 
Gantes. The swans are embleins of poetry : their soaring pos- 
tare intimates the suMiinlty and activity of his genius. Neptune 
presided over the Uthmian, and Jupiter. ov^ (.)>«, ^yoBptai^ 
games. This note is of the same authOTit^sd by Google 
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WHb dtraltory Ihry borne along, 
Aolli bis impetooos, vast ouftthomabla lODf. 

Tbe Delpbic laurel ever sore to gain ; 
V^helber with lawless Ditbyrainbic rag? 
Wild and tamnltuous flows the sonnding strain; 
Or in more order'd verse sublimely sage 
To gods and sons of gods bis lyre he stringy. 
And of fierce Centaors slain, and dire Chimera singik 

Or whether Pisa's victors be bis theme. 
The valiant champion and the rapid steed ; 
Vfbo firom the banks of Alphens* sacred stream^ 
Trinmpbaut bear Oiynipia>fe olive meed; 
And from their bard receive the tnneftil boon. 
Richer than sculptured brass, or imitating stone. 

Or whether with (he widow*d mourner^ tear. 
He mingles soft bis Elegiac song ; 
With Dorian strains to deck the* ontiniely Mer 
Of some disastrous bridegroom fair and youig ; 
Whose virtues, in his deifying lays, 
Through tbe black gloom of death with starlfke radjance 

When to the clouds, along the' ethereal plaUi, 
His airy way tbe Theban swan porsoes. 
Strong rapid gales his sonnding plnnep sustain : 
While, wondering at bit flight, my timorous Mnac 
In short excursions tires ber feeble wings, 
And in seqnesterM shades and flowery gardois singe. 

Ibere, like the bee, that from each odoroni bloom 
Each fragrant offspring of tbe dewy field. 
With painfbl art, extracts the rich perfbme. 
Solieitons her honied dome to build ; 
Exerting all her indnstry and care^ 
tbe toils wiib bumble sweets ber meaner verte to rear- 

The remaiiitler of this Ode has do relation to tbe 
"ire^ent ralyect, aod is therefoie^mitted. 
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THE 

FIRST OLYMPIC ODE, 

BY MR. WEST. 



Tfi(is Ode is inscribed to Hiero of Syracuse, vho, 
in liie seventy-third Olympiad^ obtained the victory 
in the race of single horses. 



ARGUMENT. 

THE rabject of thii Ode being a victory obtained by Hiero in 
the Olympic games, Pindar Mt« out witli ahowing (he superio- 
rity and pre-eminence of those fpmies over all others; among 
wbich» he says, ih^y hold the same rank, as water (which, 
according to the opinion of Xbales and other philosophers, 
was the original .of ail things) among the elements, an4 gold 
ainoDg the gifts of fortune. Wherefore, (couliunes he) O 
jny heart! if thoa art inclined to sing of games, it woold be 
as abaurd to think of any other bat the Olympic games, ai 
to look for stars in the sky« when the snn is shining in his 
incridian glory : especially as all the gnests at Hien/s table 
(among which nomber it is not improbable that Fiqd^r was 
one at this time) are singing Odes apon that sabject. From 
the mention of Iliero, he falls Into a short panegyric upon 
bis virtnes, and then passes to what gave occasioa to this 
.Ode, viz. his X>lympic victory ; under which bead he makes 
lioBOprtbli mention of Us kone, Fberenicns, (for that was 
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hb name) who gained the yictory, and spread bis niMliil 
glory as Ar as Pisa, or Olympia, the ancient rcsideBee oC 
Pelops the son of Tantalns: into a \<mg account of whom he 
digresses ; and ri^cuiing, as absurd and impious, Ibe story 
of his having been cut to pieces by his father Tantalns. b&OtA 
and served up at an entertainment given by him to the gods, 
relates another story, which he thought more to the bonoor 
both of Pelops and the guds. Iliis relation he cimclndcs 
with the acconnt of Feiops vanquishing (Enomaas, kiif of 
Pisa, in the chariot race, and by that victory gaining his 
dau^ter Hippodamia, settling at Pisa, and bein^ there 
honoured as a god. IVmn this relation the poet falls ^gain 
naturally into an acconnt of the Olympic games, and after a 
short reflection upon the felicity of those who gained Iba 
Olympic crown, returns to the praises of Hlero ; witb wUcb, 
and some occasional reflections on the prosperity of HkiOt 
to whom he wishes a contionance of his good fortnoe and a 
long reigOi he doses his Ode. 



STBOPHE I. 

Chief of nature's works divine. 

Water claims the highest praise : 
Richest offiipnng of the mine, 

Gold, like fire, whose flashing rays. 
From afar conspicaoos, gleam 

Through the night's involving cloatl^ 
First in lustre and esteem, 

Decks the treasnres of tihe prond : 
60 among the lists of fame 

Pisa's honour'd games excel ; 
Then to Pisa's glorious name 

Tune, O muse, thy sonadinf she)! 1 
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ANTISTROPHE I. 

Who along the desert air 

Seeks the faded starry tnun, 
When the son's meridian car 

Ronnd illomes the* ethereal pbnn? 
Who a nobler theme can choose 

Than OIympia*s sacred games ! 
What more apt to fire the muse. 

When her various songs she frames? 
SoDgs in strains of wisdom dress'd 

Great Satnmius to record, 
And by each rejoicing gnest 

Snug at Hiero's feastfol board. 

EPODS I. 

In pastoral Sicilia's fimitfol soil 

The righteous sceptre of imperial pow'r 
Great Hiero wielding, with illnstrious toil 
Plncks every blooming virtue's fairest flow*!*. 
His royal splendour to adorn : 
Nor doth his skilfnl hand refiise 
Acquaintance with the tuneful muse. 
When round the mirthful board the harp is borne K 



4 When round the mirehj^i board, 4:<7. This, It lecmi, 
was a. cmtom among the ancienu ; at thdr oitertaiDmeDts a 
harp wa« carried round the table, and prewoted to every goeat* 
which If any. one refiucd oat of ignorance or nnakilAilncis, hn 
wa» looked n|Km as illUeratc or UMired, 
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STROPHE II. 

Down then from the glittering nail 

Take, O muse, thy Dorian * Ivre ; 
If the love of Pisa's vale ^ 

Pleasing transports can in^tre^ 
Or the rapid-footed steed 

Could with joy thy bosom move. 
When, unwhip*d, with native speed 

O'er the dusty course he drove 1 
And where, deck'd with olives, flows^ 

Alpheus \ thy immortal flood. 
On his lord's triumphant brows 

The Olympic wreath bestow'd : 

ANTISTROPHE II. 

Hiero's royal brovrs, whose care 

Tends the courser's noble breed ; 
Pleased to nurse the pregnant mare. 

Pleased to train the youthful steed* 

* The epithet Dorian is -here given to the lyre, to elgnify thai 
this Ode was adapted to the Dorian mood, the most aoiemn and 
pompons of the three Icinds of Grecian music: the other two 
were the Lydian and Phrygian. 

3 Ptsa^s vale.] Pisa was a town in the territory of Eiis, 
where the Olympic games were held ; often confomided, 
especially by the poets, with Elis, though they were distant 
from each other abont fifty stadea. The name^f Hiero'k horK 
was Pherenicni. 

4 Alphens was a river in Elis, upon wlyiae hanks die gMMs 
were celebrated. The Olympic crown was composed of oliTC 
branches, of which plant there were large frovw nt^ Olym|iia. 
Alphens jm there worshif^ied m a god. 
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Now CD that heroic land 

His fiir-beaming glories beat. 
Where with all his Lydian band 

Pelops fix'd bis hononr'd seat : 
Pdops 5, by the god belov'd, 

Whose strong arms the globe embrace ; 
When by Jove's high orders mov'd 

Clotho bless'd the healing vase. 

EPODE II. 

Forth fronr the caldron to new life restor'd, 
Pleas*d with the lastre of his ivory arm. 
Young Pelops rose ; so ancient tales record, 
And oft these tales unheeding mortals charm ; 
While gaudy fiction, deck'd with art. 
And dress'd in every winning grace, 
To truth's unomamenled face 
Preferred, seduces oft Ihe human heart. 



5 The fobolooi story of Pelops is (kU: Tftiitaloii the fkther 
of Pelops, being in his tarn to make a dinner for the gods, and 
having nothing fit to give them, Itilled his sou Pelops, and after 
having cat him in pieces and bulled him, set his flesh opon the 
table ; but Japlier discovering the iinpioas cheat, ordered Mer. 
cnry to put the members again into the caldron, whence, by 
tiie power of the Fates, the hand maids of Japiter, Pelops came 
out alive again ; bat to supply the loss of his arm, (devoured it 
seems by Ceres or Thetis, who were more hungry, or less cun- 
ning than Jnpkter,) the Fates bestowei^Dpon him an arm of ivoiy. 
This story. Pindar with justice ridicules, as reflecting upon the 
gods; thongh, perhaps, that which be substitutes iu its place may 
be liable to the same objection. His moral however is very 
good. Clotho was one of the three destinies. 
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STROPHE III. 

Add to these sweet poesy, 

Smooth enchantress of mankind I 
Clad in whose felse majesty 

Fables easy credit find. 
But ere long the rolling year 

'Hie deceitful tale explodes : 
Then, O man ! with holy fear 

Touch the characters of gods. 
Of their heavenly nature say 

Nought unseemly, nought profine. 
So Shalt tliou due honour pay^ 

So be free from guilty stain. 

ANTl STROPHE III. 

Differing then from ancient fame, 

I thy story will record : 
How the gods invited came 

To thy father's genial board ; 
In hb turn the holy feast 

When on Sipylns < he spread ; 
To the tables of the blessed 

In his turn with honour led. 
Neptune then thy lovely fece^ 

Son of Tantalus, surveyed. 
And with amorous embrace 

Far away tlie prize convey'd. 

BPODE III. 

To the high palace ^f all -honoured Jove 
With Pelops swift the golden chariot nrfls. 

There, like more ancient Ganymede, above 
For Neptune he prepares the nectar'd bowb. 
* Sipylu wu a moantaiii, or, as wme uy, a lomi la Ljdia 
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But for her yanisU'd son in vain 
When long his tender mother sought. 
And tidings of his fate were brought 
By none of all her much-inquiring train ; 

STROPHE IV. 

O'er the envious realm with speed 

A malicious rumour flew, 
That, his heavenly guests to feed, 

Thee tliy impious father slew : 
In a caldron's seething flood 

That thy mangled limbs were cast, 
Tbeoce by each voracious god 

On the board in messes placed. 
But shall I the blessed abuse ? 

With such tales to stain her song 
Far, far be it from my muse ! 

Vengeance waits the' onhallow'd tongue. 

ANTISTROPHE IV* 

Sure, if e'er to man befel 

Honour from the powers divine, 
Who on high Olympus dwell, 

Tantalus, the lot was thine. 
But, alas ! his mortal sense 

All too feeble to digest 
The delights of btiss immense, 

Sicken'd at the heavenly feast. 
Whence, his folly to chastise. 

O'er his head with pride elate, 
Jove, great father of the skies, 

Himg a rock's enormous weight ^. 

7 There are nwiny other different iiccoiints of the panishmcnt 
and the crime of Xumauf, fowided oa no bettor uthority thui 
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BPODE IT. 

Now vainly labonring with incessant pains 
The' impending rock's expected fall to shon. 
The fourth distressful instance be remains 
Of wretched man by impious pride undone ; 

Who to his mortal guests convey*d 

The' incorruptible food of gods. 

On which in their divine abodes 
Himself erst feasting was immortal made* 

8TROPHS ▼. 

Vain is he, who hopes to cheat 

The all-seeing eyes of heaven : 
From Olympus' blissful seat, 

For his father's tlieft, was driven, 
Pelops, to reside once more 

With frail roan's swift-passing race. 
Where (for now youth's blovrang flowV 

Deck'd with opening pride his face -, 
And with manly beauty sprung 

On each cheek the downy shade) 
Ever burning for the young, 

Hymen's fires his heart invade. 

ANTISTROPHE V. 

Anxious then the' Elean bride " 

From her royal sire to gain. 
Near the billow-beaten side , 

Of the foam-besilver'd main. l 

this, Tis. the word of « poet; vith which, for tb«t reswiii I 
■hall not tronbie the reader, 'ilie other three penom ben 
Mllnded to, are Sisyphus, Tityus, and Ixion. There are otber 
interpretations pnt npon this ^uissage, which the learned itfj j 
see in Uie Oreelc seholiast. i 

.. * Hippodamia, Uie d^iaKhter of QBnotnaaa king of pisa, «k* 
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Darkling and alone he stood, 

Invocatiag oft the name 
Of the trid^trbearing god. 

Straight the trident-bearer ciune : 
* If the sw^t deUgbtB of loTe, 

Which from beantyli qneen desc^, 
Can thy yielding bottom move, 

Mighty gody my canse befriend I 

EPODB T. 

* With strong prevention let thy Ijand control 

The brazen lance of Pisa's furions king ; 
And to the hononrs of the' Elean goal 
Me with nnrival'd speed in triumph bring. 
Transfix'd by his unerring spear, 
Already thirteen youths liave died. 
Yet he persists with cruel pride, 
Ifippodamia's nuptials to defer. 

beinc extremely fond of his daaghter (the mort beantiM ivomafl 
of ber time) rad therefore onw\lliiig to part wilh h«r, obUfed 
every one who loiicbt her in marriage, tp ccpitend with him in 
the chariot race ; in which be doubted oot of obtaining the vie 
tory, a» his horses were noted for strcnelb and swiftness. TTie 
beauty of the lady encouraged many lovers, (thirteen, as Pindar 
tays«) to enter the list^, notwithstanding the terrible come. 
qvences of their being vanqoished ; for CEooroaus, not contented 
with r«Aisittg his daughter to these nnsoccesiltal lovers, killed 
them with his spear, when he overtook them in the race. Pe. 
lops however, depending on the aid of Keptnne, the inventor, 
or oeator rather, of horses, and enoonras^d by liippodamia. 
/who, according to ApoUodonis, rode with blm in the chariot, 
and aaiisted him with her advice) accepted the conditions, and 
KaiDcd the victory; though, it seems, he waamorc indebted to 
the charioteer of (Enomaos, than to Keptnne. The charioteer 
was bribed : and bis master thrown oot of the chariot, which 
broke down jast as he had owtrtDea Pdopa, and aval foing 
to tnuMte Um willi hla apasr. 0,^,,^^, by Google 

▼OL, II. » 
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8TBOPHE VI. 

In the padis of dangeroaft fame 

Trembling cowards never tread : - 
Yet since all of mortal frame 

Must be numbered with the dead, 
< Who in dark inglorious shade 

Would his useless life consume, 
And with deedless years decay'd. 

Sink unhonour'd ^o the tomb ? 
I thfit shameful lot disdain ; 

I this doubtful list will prove ; 
May my vows from tbee obtain 

Conqu^t, and the prize of love/ 

ANTISTROPHE VI. 

Thus he piay*d, and mov*d the god 9 

Who, his bold attempt to grace. 
On the favoured youth bestow'd 
• Steeds unwearied m the race -, 
Steeds, with winged speed endued, 
' Haniess'd to a golden car. 
So was Pisa's king subdued ; 

Pelops so obtain*d the fair ; 
From whose womb, a noble brood. 

Six illustrious brotiiers came, 
All with virtuous minds endow'd, 

licaders all of mighty fame. 

EPODE VI, 

Now in the solemn service of the dead, 

Rank'd with immortal gods, great Pelops shares * i 
y^Hnle to his altar, on the wat'ry bed 
Of Alpheus rais'd, from every clime repairs 
f Now in Uie soiemn aervice of the dead, 
UMikM with immorul godt, gr«u f lopttb^ivt i 
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The wondering stranger, to behold 
The glories of the' Olympic plain ; 
Where, the resplendent wreath to gain. 
Contend the swift, the active, and the bold. 

STROPHE VII. 

Happy he *% whose glorioiis brow 

Pisa's honoured chaplets crown ! 
Calm his stream of life shall flow, 

Slielter'd by his high renown. 
That alone is bliss snpreme, 

Which, unknowing to decay. 
Still with ever-shining beam 

Gladdens each succeeding day. 
Then for happy Hiero weave 

Garlands of i£!olian strains ; 
Him these honours to receive 

The Olympic law ordains. 



We learn ftrom the younger scholiast of Pindar, (hat the yonnf 
men of Felopoonesns were accastnroecl, open the anniversary 
of the fiineral of Fdops, to dash tbenueivcs with tconrges ; 
offering to him by that mesas a kind of libation of their owo 
blood; to which cnstom Pindar is here supposed to allude. 
He old scholiast, however, seems to think that no more is ng~ 
nHied here, than that Pelops died, was m^guifloently buried, and 
worshipped afterwards as a god. That he was worsblpp^id by 
the Eieans with great devotion, we are told both by PMaaimiaa 
and the scholiast; the last of whom informs us, that the people 
of Ells sacrificed to Pelops before Jupiter, alleging, for their so 
doing, the authority of Hercules. 

><> Hajipy he, 4;c.] Of the advantages accruing from an. 
Olympic victory, I have spoken at large in the DissertaUou} to 
^hicb therefore I refer the reader. 
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AMTI8TROPHB Til. 

Nor more worthy of ber lay 

Can the muse a mortal find ; 
Greater in imperial sway, 

Richer in a virtuons mind ; 
Heaven, O king, with tender care 

Waits tfay wishes to Ailfil. 
Then ere long will I prepare, 

Plac*d on Chronimn's sunny hill ", 
Thee in sweeter verse to praise, 

Following thy vicltorioiis steeds; 
If to prosper all thy ways 

Still thy guardian god proceeds. 

BPOBB Yll. 

Fate hath in various stations nmk'd maokind : 

In royal powers the long gradations end. 
By that horizon prudently confin'd. 

Let not tfay hopes to further views extend. 

Long may'st thou wear the regal crown. 

And may thy bard his wish receive, 
Witli thee, and such as thee to live '% 
Aromid his native Greece for wisdom known. 

II Tbto hill was aetr the Stedfom it Olyvpia, lo Ott tnm 
thnoe micht be teen the raee», ftc. 

13 WUhth£e,andsuehastkeetott9e,} At Pindar b hM 
•tt have convened with Hiero, I tUitk we may, ttwa tfacK 
wwds, and some other ezprenions op and downtUi Ode, par- 
lletflarly from his calling HIero Uixv or ho«t (I* Itt of the 
original) form oo Improbable conjectorej that Plndarwai preieBt 
at the enteHatementgivett by Hiero on oecaaion of Ua Oljmpie 
victury. It la alio probable from the 15th, l6lh, and 17th IhM 
of the original, that there were other poeto preaoit baldet 
Pindar; pcrfaapa Simonides and r 
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our pottfConpoMd a byna vpon tUs oooriioB. Tbpe b at 
Icart a frapoent of as ode, made by BacebyUdaa, died by tbc 
aeboliaal. In wblch thk very bona of Hkro, naaicd Fhuaiibwa, 
b celabnitMl far havkif gained aviclory ia ibaOlynpk gaaiik 
Tbeae coBjedMica (for I would not pot tbam off for any tbiog 
mora iban ooiMectnKa) wUl glw mhm Ugbt l» tbaia tm^ 



MvJMC &f*i^ Sfafxe^ 
•ad 

Wban round the mirthltal board tha harp Is boma; 
and 

Dofwn then from the glittering nail 
Take, O mue, thy Dorian lyre. 

Flmm which pamgea we nuy collect, that the gneats of Hiaro 
(and be among the rest, accordiag to the custom mentioned hi 
note the 9nt) having either sung, or accompanied some ode» 
whoae sobject waa taken, in all likelihood, from some drcnm- 
aUnce relating to the Olympic gan»es ; and it being now come 
to Findar't turn to perform ; he, after praising in general terma 
the aabjeal of their songs, (the Olympic games) the skill and 
wisdom of those who bad performed before him, the magnli- 
ccnce and other royal ▼irtaes of Hiero, and particularly his 
Imoirtedge and performance in« music ; calls, as it were in a 
p<^lail rapture, for bis barp, (which we may suppose, af^eeably 
t0 the custom (tf those times, hung in the diamber near him) 
lad oitertains the company with an ode on the founder of the 
Olympic games; which be, with many others, derives from 
Pelopa the son of Tantalus, who is said to have celabrated them 
on the occasion of the funeral of (Enomaus. In this view there 
appears to be great propriety and beauty, not in tlie two above* 
died passagea only, bnt in many of the preceding verses also of 
this Ode; bat this I submit to the Judgment of the leaned 
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Hiero,intldiOde,if morellMDoaceityledkuig; andyetwt 
«« left is- the dark u to the city or people over wbkh h« 
i«lgBed at tbto time : all we know ia, that it oooid nut be the 
cky of Syntcmt, aotwUhHaiidiag he choae to deDotninate Uoh 
leir of that city whea be entered blmicir a candidate for the 
Olympic crown ; for he did not come to the cr9wn of Sy racaie 
till after the death of his brother Gelo, which happened in the 
75th Olympiad, many years after the date of tlie vidovy hen 
Miehrated by Pladar. See rythlan Ode I. note 5. 
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SECOND OLYMPIC ODfi» 

BY MR. WE8T» 



This ode is inscribed to Theron king of AgH> 
gentum, who came off conqueror in the race of 
chariots drawn by four horses, in the seventy-^ 
seventh Olympiad. 



ARGUMENT. 

THE poet, in answer to the qtaeition, what god, what hero, and 
what mortal he shonld sing i [with which words this Ode 
loinudialelv bcj^ns) having named Japiter and Hercnles, not 
only as the first of gods and heroes, bnt as they were pecniiarly 
related to his snbjcct i the one being the protector, and thie 
other the Ibnnder of the Olympic games; falls directly into 
the praitea of Theron : by this method artfolly inrinnating, 
that Theron held the same rank among all mortals, as the two 
former did among the gods and heroes. In ennmenitlng the 
many excellences of Theron, the poet, haWng made mention 
of the nobility of his family, (a topic seldom or never omitted 
by Pindar) takes occasion to lay before him tlie vartons acci- 
dcDla and Tidasltndes of hdman life, by instancet drawn Arom 
the history of his own ancestors, the fonnders cf Agrigenturik; 
who« it seent, onderweni many difficulties b;{fore they conld 
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build and settle thenraelTes in that city : where aftennrds, 
indeed y they nude a yery considerable fl^;are, and were rB> 
warded for their past sufferings with wealUi and lioaoQr; ac> 
cording to which method of proceeding, the poet (ailoding to 
some misfortanes tliat had befallen Theron) Iwseeciim Jnpiicr 
to deal with their posterity, by recompensing their ftMncr 
allHctions with a series of peace and happiness for the ftilnre; 
In the enjoyment of which, they would soon lose the memoiy 
of wtnterer they had suffered in times past : the i.nnslsin 
effect of prosperity being to make men foi^^ their past 
adversity ; which is the only reparation that can be made to 
them for the miseries they have nndergonc. The tmth of 
this podtioBiie makes appear from the history of the same 
femily ; by the fturther instiMes of Semele, Ino, and Thar- 
Sander ; and, lastly, of Theron himself, whose former earn 
■nd tronUes, he insinuates, are repaid by bis present bappincn 
and victory In the Olympic games : for his success in whicfa, 
the poet bowcffer intimates, that Theron was no less indebted 
to his riches than to Us virtue, sinee he was enabled by ihs 
one» as well as disposed by the other, to underfo the trouble 
and expense that was necessary to qualify him fbr n candidate 
for the Olympic crown in particular, and, hi general, for the 
performance of any great and worthy action : for the words 
■re general. From whence lie takes occaaion to tell hios, 
that the man who possesses these treasures, vis. riches and 
virtue, (tkuit is, the means and the inclination of doing good 
and great actions) has the further satisfaction of knowing, that 
be shall be rewarded for It hereafter; and go among the 
lieroes into the Fortunate Islands (the Paradise of the anclenu) 
which he here describes ; some of whose inhabitants are like> 
wise mentioned by way of inciting Ibo-on to an imitation of 
their actions ; as Felens, Cadmus, and Achilles. Here Ibe 
poet, iodiog himself, as well from the abundance of matter, 
as from the ferUlity of his own genius, in danger of wander* 
ing too far from his subject, recals his rouse, and returns to 
the praises of Theron ; whose beneficence and generosity (be 
tells us) were not to be equalled ; with which, and with seme 
reflections upon the enemies and maligners of TberoUj be 
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STROPHE I. 

Yb ciioral hymiiSy harmonioiu iayg. 

Sweet nilevs of the lyric string; 
What gody what hero's godlike praise^ 

What mortal shall we sing? 

With Jove, with Pisa*s ' guardian god, 

Begioy O muse, the' Olympic ode* 

Alcides, Jove's heroic son. 
The second honours dairas; 
Who, offering up the spoils from Angeas won. 
Establish^ to his sire the? Olympic games ; 
Where bright in wreaths of conquest Theron shone. 
Then of victorious Theron sing! 

Of Theron hospitable, just, and great! 
Fam'd Agrigentnm's * honoured king. 

The prop and bulwark of her towering state ; 

A righteous princel whose dowering virtaes grace 
The venerable stem of his illustrious race : 



> PUa and Olympia have by many been miKaken Ibr the 
same place ; bowever, Oiympia Kood in the territory of Pin» 
and not far dintant from it. 

2 Agrigenlam (In Greek Agr^as) was a town in Sifclly, 
dtoated npon a ri«tr oT the •ame name, wbieh I therefore call 
' her kindred flood.' The poet, a lltUc after, fives U the epilfaet 
of sacred ; an epitliet bat ill acooonted for, In my opiidoo, by 
the commentators upon this aothor ; for which reason I shall 
not trouble the reader with what they say upon it, nor with the 
different histories they give of the ancestors of Theron, who 
bailt that city. The reader will nnderstand flrom the poet him- 
self, that they went throngh many diilicnlties, &ie. which is sof* 
•dent : the same may be said with regard to Theron ; the par- 
ticalars of whose history are very imperfeelly rciale^^ 
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ANTISmOPHB [. 

A race, long exerds'd in woes, 
Ere^ smiling o*er her kindred flood, 
The mansion of their wish'd repose. 

Their sacred city stood ; 
And dirongh amaz'd Sicilia shone 
The Instre of their fair renown. 
Thence, as the milder fates decreed, 
In destined order bom, 
Anspicions hours with smoother pace ancceed ; 
WhUe power and wealth the noble line adom^ 
And public favour, virtue's richest meed. 
Oson of Rhea^, god supreme ! 
Whose kingly hands the Olympian sceptre wieki I 

Rever'd on Alpheus' sacred stream ! 
And honour'd most in Pisa*s listed field 1 
Propitious listen to my soothing strain ! 
And to the worthy sons their father's rights maintain! 

BPODE I. 

Peace on their future life, and wealth bestow; 
And bid their present moments calmly Bow. 
The deed once done no power can abrogate, 
Not tlie great sire of all things, time, nor fate. 
But sweet oblivion of disastrous care. 
And good succeeding, may the wrong repair. 
liost in the brightness of returning day, 
Tlie gloomy terrors of the night decay ; 
When Jove commands the sun of joy to rise, 
And opens into smiles the cloud-envelop*d skies. 

i Hhea wu the iivife of Saturn, and mother of JipUcr. 
AlpbeuK was a river of £lia, upon whow banks was the Olyo* 
pic Stadiam, in which the games werejperfonned. 
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STROPHE II. 

Tliy hapless daughters* ^ various fate 
This moral truth, O Cadmus, shows ; 
Who> vested now with godlike state, 
On heavenly thrones repose ; 

4 Theron wu descended rrom Cadmas ; the iniUncei thtrt- 
ore of Semcie aad loo, daugfatert to ddmot, are extremely 
troper ami well chofen by tlie poet ; as they tend not only to 
llaatrate the troth he would iBcaici^ by these examplen, bat to 
to houoor to Tberon, by showing that he was related to deities. 

The story of these goddesses is as follows. Jnno, having dis- 
;ovcred that her hosbAnd Japtter was in love with Semele, the 
laoghter of Cadmas, disguised herself in the shape of an old 
iroiufin, and under that appearance prevailed with the young 
ady (not a little proad of so great a lover) to insist upon his 
panting her request, whatever it should be ; as giving her at 
>nce an ondeniabie evidence, both of his divinity and his love. 
Having obtained that promise, she was to require him, in the 
sezt p4aoe, to visit her whh all those emblems and apporte- 
nances of divine majesty, wherewith he was wont to go to the 
bed of Jnno. The first part of her petition being obtained, the 
leoond, it seems, could not be refused ; to the great gclef of 
Jupiter, who was thus ensnareil, by the artifices of Juno, by his 
own fondness, and the vanity and curiosity of Semele, to de- 
itroy bin mistress. He came attended with his thunders and 
bis ligblningi, iu wliosc flames poor Semele perished. Jupiter 
however did all he could to re|Mir the fiital error ; for he not 
only saved die life of her young infant Bacchus, but bestowed 
both npon him and her celestial honours and immortal life. The 
scholiasc tells us, that Semele wu always painted with rtftaiark- 
ably long hair ; a circumstance whidi 1 mention only for the 
sake of obaerving, that I doubt not hat mai^ expressions, and 
perhaps whole passages in Pindar, wliich to us appear either 
impertinent or obscure, were, at the time he wrote them, not 
only very intelligible, but very apposite and beantifbl allusions to 
some custom, some liistory, some peculiarity \b the life or per- 
son of those he mentions; or perhaps to some noted picmre or 
fUtne ; as in the present pavagp relaling to Semele, and oUiert 
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And yet affliction'! tiioniy road 

In bitter anguish once they trod. 

But bliss superior hath eras'd 
The memory of their woe ; 
While Seraele, on high Olympus plac'd. 
To heavenly zephyrs bids her tresses fiow. 
Once by devouiing lightnings all defius'd. 

There with immortal dianns improved. 
Inhabitant of heaven's serene abodes 

She dwells, by virgin Pallas lov'dy 
Lov'd by Satumius, ^ther of the gods ; 
Lov*d by her youtl^ son, whose brows divio^ 
In twisting ivy bmrad, with joy eternal sliine. 

AMTISTROPHB II. 

To Ino, goddess of the main. 

The Fates an equal lot decree^ 

Rank*d with old Ocean's Nereid-traiBy 

Bright dangliters of the sea. 

Deep in the pearly realms below. 

Immortal happiness to know. 

But here our day's appointed ^end 
To mortals is unknown ; 
Whether distress oar period shall attend, 
And in tumnltDons storms onr son go down, 
Or to the shades in peaceful calms descend. 

thM I shall tyc« Dolieeor In the eowie of ibeie obacratloK 
AAuDu, the heslMiKl of Ino, the other dnghfer <ir Cadm. 
being, by the initigation likewise of Jano, Mrndc by the f^ria 
nHh OMrinefli; and having ieieed opon one of his chOdRB, 
wlilch hi* wife, whom he then took for a liooeia, beM in bff 
arms; she fn a fright fled away with the other, and em Umirf 
heneir headlong into the sea, where Keplwie, taktog pHj tf 
her, eottvcrted ihem both Into deiOM of tte SH. 
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For Tarioiu flows the tide of life. 
Obnoxious still to fortune's veeriii^ gale ; 

Now rough with anguish, care, and strife^ 
O'erwbehning waves the shattered hark assail : 
N^ow glide serene and smooth the limpid streams ; 
nd on the snrlsce play Apollo's golden f 



Thus, fAte, O Theron, that with bliss divine 
And glory once enrich'd thy ancient line. 
Again reversing every gracious deed. 
Woe to Hiy wretched 811*68 and shame decreed ; 
ll^liat time, enconntering on the Phocian plain. 
By luckless GEdipos was Laius slain. 
To parricide by fortune blindly led, 
Hia fiither^ precious life the hero shed ; 
Doom'd to ftilfil the oracles of heaven, [given. 
ro Thebes' ill destin'd king' by Pythian Phcebos 

s I^ns Icing of Tliebes, Inqvlrtng of die Belpbic or Fjrthte 
>riicle about cbitdreiij was told that be ahonld have a eon, big 
liat be was dciUned to die by the hands of that ion : for tbii 
eaaon» at mhni as (Edlpus was bom, be pnt Um to a Aepberd 
o be mwdered ; wbo, in eaecalioB of those orders, left him in 
be fields when ha night be starved to deMh; bet being foend 
here by another shepherd, and by hin preaenled to the wife of 
?olybaa king of Corinth, she bred him np for her own eldid. 
Bat wkca he grew np, and caase to nnderstaBd that he was not 
ibe aea ef Folybns, he went in search of Us mm fhtter, met 
Mm byMcMeDttaPhods, and in a tnmnit slew Mm, wiihsl 
knowlnf him Indeed to be hb faAer ; bnt not withontlnaanrlnff 
the diepteaanie of the gods by ao horrid a panridde, ihon^ he 
WM pi uisMlnBil to It by their qw» decwa. Brinnys»thegodde« 
of ipenfeanoe, ohacrred the muder, (asfte pnet e npu ssss It) 
and, to revenge It, sllned op that diseoid betw«» Us two lena 
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STROPHE III« 

But with a fierce avenging eye 
Erinnys the fonl murder view'd. 
And bade his warring oiispring die. 

By mutnal rage subdued. 
Pierc'd by his brother*8 hateful steel 
Thus haughty Polynices fell. 
Thersander ^, bom to calmer days, 

Survived his fiilling sire, 
In youthful games to win immortal praise-. 
Renown in martial combats to acquire. 
And high in power the' Adrastian house to nuse. 

Forth from this venerable root 

^nesidamus ^ and his Theron spring; 
For whom I touch my Dorian flute. 
For whom triumphant strike my sounding striif. 
Due to his glory is the* Aonian strain, [pliio. 
Whose virtue gun'd the prize in fam'd Olympis^ 

▲NTISTROPHB III. 

Alone in fam*d Olympiads sand 
The victor's chaplet Hieron wore ; 
But with him on the' Isthmian strand. 

On sweet Castalia's shore. 
The verdant crowns, the prond reward 
Of victory his brother' sliar'd, 

« Thcnauder was the son of Polyolcci bf ArfU Ikedwibicr 
of AdnMus» whence neatloQ i» bm% made of tlw Adraiia 
bone, wUeb he to nid to have raited, becaue b» aftenrarii 
nwt^ open Ike Thetaua* Uw iajmrn and diimee ihalUi 
grandCNther AdRMtwhiid aaifcrad beffm Thchet, nhmhttmit 
to Uie aaitotanee of Poljraioea. Theraander was one of fkm 
heroes, who went to die war of Troj. 

7 £nesidan»swaitheratherof llicnM. . 

• 2Ccnocraica. Ite Isthalu faaM ware ori«brsisA ttihi 
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Copartner in immortBl praiBe, 
As inrami'd with equal seal 
Fhe lig^t-foot Conner's generous breed to raise, 
!Vnd whirl around the goal the fervid wheel, 
Fhe painful strife Olympia's wreath repays : 

3nt wealth with nobler virtue join*d 
The means and fiur occasions must procure; 

Iivglory*s chase must aid the mind, 
Expense, and toil, and danger to endure ; 

With mingling rays they feed each other's flame, 
And shine the brightest Uynp in all the sphere of fame. 



The happy mortal, who these treasures shares. 
Well knows what fate attends his generous cares ; 
Knows, that beyond the verge of life and liglit, 
In tlie sad regions of infernal night, 
The fierce, impracticable, churlish mind, 
Avenging gods and penal woes shall find ; 
Where strict inquiring justice shall bewray 
The crimes committed in tlie realms of day. 
Tlie* impartial judge the rigid law declares, 
Jf o more to be reyers'd by penitence or prayers. 

8TROP0B IT. 

But in the happy fields of light. 
Where Phoebus with an equal ray 
Illuminates tlie balmy night, 
And gilds the cloudless day, 

I»ihiiuit of CoriDth, wbepce tli«y look tlieir Dainc ; ud Ibe Py. 
tbiao games were celebrated npoa the banks of tl)e river Caatalia. 
The Isthmian crown was composed either of parsleyt or Um 
branches of the pine^rce (for they were both osed at dUfereat 
limes); and f^ Pythian oowa w«i uiide u( laurel* 
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In pcftkcefal, nimiolested joy, 

The good their aautiag hoofs employ. 
. Them no mieasy mnU eomtrain 

To vex the* migntefol loU, 
To temiit the dangers of the hiUowy nuda, 
And break their slEeiigtt vkh mudwtiBg toil, 
A frail diaastrovi .being to maintain , 

Bat in their joyoni calm abodea. 
The recompense of justice they reoeiire ; 

And in the feUoivahip of gods 
Withont a tear efeamal ages live. 
While, banish'd by the fates from joy and rest, 
Intolerable woes the impious soul infest. 

ANTISTROPHE lY. 

' But they who, in true virtue strong, 
The tliird pur^tion can endure '; 
And keep their minds from fraadfnl wrong, 
And guilt's contagion, pure ; 

9 Pindar in diU Mluwt the optaioo of PytlMKom, wbe 
hdd tbe trammiKratloo of the aoal ; according to wkiek doo 
trioe» the leveral bodies, into wlikfa tbe sool pataes iiiuBMinl/t 
were so many pargatories, that served to parity ^aod rdne it 
jby dcgreet, tilllt wai at laat rendered fit to cnlie^ inlo'tlw Forta- 
nate Islands ; the Paradise of tbe andenta, aa I said before; 
about which nothing can be written but coiijeotunts,with wfckh 
it la not neeenary lo trooble the reader. Ihe Orack words 
imply a atate of probation in the other world aa well aa lUs; 
CtMioerBiRg which, therefore, and ihia doctrine of the fnami- 
gration or iottli, the reader may censolt the sixth book of Vi^ 
gil; and tlw third book of JEHan'a V. Hist 1.18. ffsrlhehiBiory 
of these Fortnnate IsUnds, as also tbe foorth book of the OdyMjr, 
*«. I omit observe, diat Salnni and bb wilb Bhea, tbe profe. 
Biiors of JnpMer, are (aeeording to the heathen » yth o h>0) veiy 
profMTly made to preside in thcae islands; since, nnder tbdr 
government npoo earth« the world enjoyed i6at state oTtao* 
^«aee, which tke pMts aigniiy by • the goMcB lie.' 
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They through the starry paths of Jove 
To Saturn's blissiiil seat remove : 
Where fragrant breezes, vernal airs. 

Sweet children of the main^ 
Purge the bless'd island from corroding cares^ 
And fim the bosom of each verdant plain : 
Whose fertile soil immortal fruitage bears ; 

Trees, from whose flaming branches flow, 
Array'd in golden bloom, refulgent beams ; 

And flowers of golden hue, that blow 
On the fresh borders of their parent-streams. 
These by the bless*d in solemn triumph worn, 
Their unpolluted hands and clustering locks adorn* 

F.PODE IV* 

Such is the righteous will, the high behest 
Of Rhadamauthus, ruler of the bless*d ; 
The just assessor of the throne divine. 
On which, high rais'd above all gods, recline, 
link'd in the golden bands of wedded love, 
The great progenitors of thundering Jove. 
There, in the number of the bless*d enrolVd, 
live Cadmus, Peleus, heroes fam'd of old ; 
And young Achilles, to those isles remov'd, 
Soon as, by Thetis won, relenting Jove approved : 

STROPHE V. 

Achilles, whose resistless mi^t 
Troy's stable pillar overthrew, 
The valiant Hector, firm in fight, 

And hardy Cygnus, slew. 
And Memnon, ofl&pring of the moni^ 
In torrid Ethiopia bom 
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Yet in my well-stor'd breast remain 

Materials to supply 
With copious argument my moral straiay 

Whose mystic sense the wise alone d^ory '% 
Still to the vulgar somkting liarsh and vain. 

He only, in whose ample breast 
Nature hath true inherent geuias poiir'dy 
The praise of wisdom may contest ; 
Not they who, with lo^uadoos leanun^ stored, 
like crows and chattering jays^ with, chunorons 
cries 
Pursue the bird of Jove, that sails along the sUes. 



>o From ^it pasnge it ii evident, that Piadar had fdlfn 
wider the laih or some critics or rivals, who, proiut of (facir 
learning, had objected to him (be want of it, ami had eenmred 
him, in all lilielihood, for bis frequent uaiaf of moral aeMencu, 
historical aUosloni, and fl^aralive espreisions ; whieb, toprther 
with the many and iong digresMOus, »nd the sadden trai»irii« 
from one point to another, (so observable in all his com^uui 
tions) rendered them, as they pretended, iotricite and obacaic 
All this charge Pindar, like a poet of spirit, answers mtb a 
thoroogh contempt of bis adversaries; whom, iiotwhhst4aduig 
all their boasted learning, he ranks with the vnlgar ; and, coo- 
sdposof the snpariority of genins over art» (which I ssippoae is 
here chiefly meant by leaining) compares himself, with a nob!e 
arrogance, to an eagle sailing along the sky, and parsued by a 
parcel of crows and Jays, who follow him at a diaUnce witb 
peat noise and clamonr, but can neither reach nor obalnct 
his flight: a proper iouive of the impotenee and malloe of 
critics and pedants in dl times, Ihoagb, it moat b« coaflesed, 
there are few poets to be fonnd, that can answer the odier pvt 
of the comparison. The scholiast tells as, that the iMraed per- 
sons hinted at by Phidar in (his passage, were Bacchylklm and 
Siaonfales. 
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AMntTROFHK Y. 

Come on! thy brigbtest diafts prepare, 
And bend, O mine, thy soonding bow; 
Say through what paths of liqmd air 

Our arrows shall we throw ? 
On Agrigentum fix thine eye, 
Thiliier let di thy qaiver fly. 
And tboo, O'Agrigentam, hear, 
While with religi^Qa dread, 
And iBBglit the laws of justice to revere, 
To heavenly Yengaaaea I devote my head, 
y» If aught to truth repugnant now I swear. 
Swear, that no slate, revolving o'er 
y^m The long merooriala of recorded dayi^ 
Can show in all her boasted store 
A name to parallel^ thy TheronTs pndse : 
One to the acts of friendship so inclined, [kind. 
\jfio fli^'d fbr bonnteous deeds, and love of human 

' H EPOOB v. 

^ '^' Yet bath obstteperoiis envy sooght to drown 
«r>7 The* goodly nrasic of his sweet renown ; 
*^« Ifhile by some frantic spirit "borne along 
To mad attempts of violence and wrong. 
She tora'd against him Action's raging flood, 
And atPDve with evil deeds to conquer good* 
But who can number every sandy grak: 
WashM by Sicilia's hoarse-resound^ main^ 
Or who can Theron's generous works express^ 
And tellbo w many hearts his bounteous virtues bless ! 

" By ttew ' frMtle ipirili,* the poet nctM C^qrs md 
Hippoeniici, tfM kiMmcB o( TlMnHi, from wbom tli^ had 
raeelfwl numy obUfpirtom ; bH not boiiig iMo to eadinc the 
imro of fai» glory Mid power, thofmadowM-npom him; and 
mot with aw daoiWfMdvof awk liomhury mA myioc. Iter 
foog^ with thorn acv Hinerti md OTOrthrcw them. 



THE 

THIRD OLYMPIC ODE, 



BT MR. WEST. 



This Ode is likewise inscribed to TheroD, king of 
Agrigentiupiy ifp<m the occasion of viotlier ▼ictory 
obtained by him in the chariot^vceat Olympia; 
the date of which isjinknown. . 



ARGUMENT. 

THE Mliollast scqnaiBts lu, tlurt at llieroii was celebradnc Ikt 
Tlieoxenia,. (a fesdval taaUtnted by . Cailor and IViUu in 
hooonr of aU the gods), he received the oewa of a vklary 
obtained 1^ his chariot in the Olympic games : fhDm tUi 
drcaimtHnce the poet takes occasion to address this Ode to 
those two deities and their sister Helena, in whose tenpte 
(the same scholiast Informs as) some people with greatest 
probability conjectnred it was song; at a aolemn SKriace 
there oJiered by Theron to those deities, and to Heresies 
alio, as may be inferred ftrom a passage in the third strophe 
, of the translation. Bat there is anoUier, and a noore poo- 

^ tScal propriety in Pindar's invoking these diyinttla, that is 
suggestM hi the Ode itself: for, after mentiottiiig the oeca* 
sioD of his composing it, namely, the Olyropie victosy of 
Theron, and saying that a trinmphal song was ai tritasde. dae 

• to that person, upon whom the HeUaoodic, or Jadce of the 
fWKs, bestowed the laercd oUve, (acoording to the inrtica- 
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taoB of Ikeir fint ftniader Hercnlcs) he proceed! to relate 
the fataloiw, bat' lefendniy itory, of tlMt bcro's haviiic 
IWMclit that plant odsfaiaUy fitnii Seytbfa, the coeotry of 
the HjrperborauMi to Olympia; haviDg planted it there near 
ibc temple of Jofriter, and ordered that the victors in those 
games should, for the foture, be crowned with the branches 
of tMs sacred tree. To this be addi, that Hercnies, upon his 
being removed to heaven, appointed the twin-brothers. Castor 
and FoUttx, to eeliebrate the Olympic Games, and exeente 
f be oflke of bestowing the olive crown open those who ob. 
tnined tlie victory ; and now, continaes Pindar, he conies a 
propitioos gnest to this sacrifice of Tberon, in company with 
Che two sons of Leda, who, to reward the piety and aeal of 
Hieraa and bis family, have given them saccess and glory ; 
to the utmost limiu of which he inalnuates that Tberon is 
arrived ; and so condndcs with aflSrroing, that it woold be In 
▼ain for any man, wise or unwise, to attempt to sntpaasUnl. 



8TROPRE I. 

While to the fame of Agragas ' I sin;?, 

For Theron wake the* Olympic string, 

And with Aonian garlands grace 

His steeds unwearied in the race, 
O may the hospitable twins of Jove, 
And bright-hair'd Helena % the song approve I 

For tliis the muse bestow'd her idd, 

As in new measures I essay'd 

To harmonize the taneful words, 
And set to Dorian airs my soonding chords. 

I Agragas.] The Greek name for AgrigaHnro. 

t Helena was sister to Castor and Pollnx, and worshipped 
together with them, as appears from this passage. Castor and 
Fullnx are here styled hospitable opon accoant of their having 
Imtitoted the Theoxenla, which properly implies a festival, or 
feast, to which all the gods were invited. r^^,,^,^ir> 
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AimSTROPHE J. 

And lo t thecoiMiueriiig steeda, wfaMe toasiiig fands ^ 
OlyiBpia's yerdant wreath bespreads, 

' The nrase-imparted tribute chim, 
I^e, TheroD, to thy glorious name; 

And bid me temper in their master's praise 

The flute, the warbling lyre, and meltiog lays. 
liO ! Pisa too the soDg reqnires ! 
Eiean Pisa, that inspires 
The glowing bard with eager qare 
His heaven-directed present to prepare^ : 

EPODE I. 

The present ofier'd to Iris virtuous iame. 

On whose ennobled brows 
The righteous umpire of tlie sacred game, 

Tlie' ^tolian judge ^, bestows 

3 Whose tosiAng kMdB.} Hut Oie viclorlws limit, u 
well lu the charioteer aad the owiKt of the cbaik^» ware bo- 
noared with an Olympic cromrn, I have already obaerved in the 
BiBMrtatton. If we suppoie the victorloas hornet of Th^roa to 
have made part of the trlomphiil proceni>n that np«m thii 
occasion inarched to the teuqllc of OaMor and Poilax, who, 
(as the achoUaat teUs oa from AriataraliM) were bekl in great 
hononr at Agrigentum ; we shall see, what I have moce than 
ODoe observed, that Pindar talcea many hints from the circnm- 
stances of the several countries, temples, lolemnitics, Set, in 
which his Odes were to be song. The not attending to thfa has 
probably been the canse not qnly of oVer.loe4iing oMoy beas. 
ties in this great poet, bat of charging him also with maay in. 
proprieties and extravagancts he is by no means gftHly of. 

* M» keaven^Mteeted jvresenf , 4«.] The poetical praaenti 
»ade to Ifae Oiympic conqoerore are by Piodar styled faeavca* 
■direcled (^iujmo^); because, saya the yoanger acfaoUsat, lie 
victories, which gave oecasien to them, proceed fhwi the di- 
'ection and appointment of lieavta. 

s The' JEioUan Judge,} One Ozylnt, an ftoUan, htviiif 
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The darksome olive, studioiM to fulfil 
The niHglity foander^ will. 
Who this £iir ensign of Olympic toil 
From distant Scytliia's flnitAU soil. 
And Hyperborean Ister's^ woody shore. 
With fidr entreaties gain'd, to Grecaau Elis bore. 



conducted the HenicUdae, when they returned into Pelopoone- 
tns, received from them, by way of recompense, die govern- 
loent of the Eleant, who from him were aflerwerd* called 
ftollans, ai 'the yonBger idMlittit infoma oa. * That JEMUm 
Judge,' therefore, in this place, denotes the Hellanodie, or 
president of tlie Oljrmpic games, who was alwajrs cfaoseq 
from among the Eleans, as I have shown at large iu the Dis- 
sertation. 

^ Hyperborean Itter.] Conceming the situation and coon- 
try of the Hypurhoreans, there are so many, inconsistent fables 
smong the an^ents, that the modern geographers have given 
over all hopes of reconciling them. Pindar here places them 
abDOt tiie liotatslns or springs of the Danube ; a river. In his 
time, almost as little Icnown as the Hypei^opeans; whom, in 
his tenth Pythian Ode, he descrilies as a most happy people, 
subject neither to diseases nw old age. In short, this coontry 
was an ideal region, existing only in the imagination of tlie 
poets ; wlio, for that reason, were at liberty to place it In wiiat 
climate, and fill it with ^ifhat ■ peofrie and plants they thought 
proper. It is, therefore, to no purpose to iaqnire whetlier tlM 
oliTC will grow in any country alnmt the Danube ; linct there 
■re so many other circumstances relating to the Ifyperboreans, 
that will not suit with any people or any climate of the known 
world. Ihe olive, from whence the Olyrafrfc crowns were 
taken, was had in great veneration by the Eleans, who adopted 
and sanctified the tradition here mentioned by Pindar, as far as 
relates to the transplanting the olive from the country of tlie 
Hyperboreans; for the Hercul«s, to whom this to attributed, 
seems, by Psnsaniasi account, to have been the Idsean Her- 
cules; who was much more andent than the ThelNui Hercules, 
to vrtiom Pindar here ascribes the honour of iMs esploit. 
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STROPHE U. 

The blameless servants of the Delphic god ' 
With joy the valned gift bestow'd ; 
Mov'd by the friendly chief to gnrnt. 
On terms of peace, the sacred phmt ; 

Destin'd at once to shad^ Jove's honooi'd 

And crovm heroic worth with wreaths divine. 
For now fnll-orb'd die vrandering moon 
In plenitude of brightness shone. 
And on the spacious eye of night 

Ponr'd all the radiance of her golden light : 

ANTI8TR0PHE II. 

Now on Jove's altars blaz'd the hallowed Oames, 
And now were fix'd the mighty games. 
Again, whene'er the circling sun 
Four times his annoal course had run, 

Their period to renew, and shine again 

On Alpheus' craggy shores and Pisa's plain : 
But subject all the region lay 
To the fierce sun's insulting ray, 
While upon Pelops' burning vale 

No shade arose his iiiiy to repel, 

BPODE II. 

Then traversing the hills, whose jutting base 

Indents Arcadia*s meads. 
To where the virgin goddess of the chase 

Impels her foaming steeds. 
To 8cythian Ister he directs his way, 

Doom'd by his lather to obey 
The rigid pleasures of Myccnae'6 hing. 
And thence the rapid hind to bring. 
Whom, sacred present for the Ortfaian maid, 
With horns of branching gold, 7%!^^ ariay'd, 
7 ApoU«. °"""''' ^^ 
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STROPHE III. 

There as the longsome diase the chief pursued, 
The spacious Scythian phuos he yiew'd ; 
A land beyond the chilling bhi8|, 
And northern caves of Boreas cast : 

There too the groves of olive he survey'd, ' 

And gaz'd with rapture on the pleasing shade, 
Thence by the wondering hero borne 
The goals of EUs to adorn. 
And now to Theron's sacred feast 

With Leda's twins he comes propitious guest 1 

ANTISTROPHE III. 

To Leda's twins (when heaven*s divine abodes 
He sought, and mingled with the gods) 
He gave the* illustrious games to hold. 
And crown the swift, the strong, and bold. 

Then, muse, to Theron and his house proclaim 

The joyous tidings of success and fame, 
By Leda'» twins bestow'd to grace, 
Enimentdes, thy pious race, 
Who, mindfiil of heaven's high behests, 

l^ith strictest zeal observe their holy feasts. 

EPODB III. 

As water's vital streams all things surpass. 

As gold's all worshiped ore 
Holds amid fortune's stores the highest class ; 

So to that distant shore, 
' To where the pillars of Alddes rise, 
Fnne's utmost boundaries, 
Theron, pursuing his successful way, 

Hath deck'd with glory's brightest ray 
His lineal virtues. — Further to attain. 
Wise, and unwise, with me despiur : the' attemp 
were vain. °'^""''^ "^ o 



THE 

FOURTH OLYMPIC ODE, 



BY MR. FYE. 



TO P8AVMI1 OF CAMAEINA, CM HU TICTORT IN TBR 

CHARIOT-RACE >. 



ARGUMENT. 
THE poet, after an invocation to Japiier, aUois PBwinii for 
bit victory in the cliarl<n>^«c«, and for lib clwire to boooor 
his country. Froin tbence he takes occAsioo to praiae bin 
for bis skill in managing horses, bis hospitality, and his knre 
of peace ; and, mentioning the history of Erginos, excniei 
the early wbiltBcss of his hair. 



STROPHB. 



Great Jove! supreme immortal king! * 
Borne on the* unwearied thimder's wing ' ; 
Again thy hoars, that roll along 
Responsive to the varied song, 

I Psaamis of Caroarina was, aceordtng to the sdiollisl, the 
son of Acron ; and got tlie vlctMy in the cbarlol^racc in the 
eighty-second Olympiad, about the time that Rome was go- 
vcrned by the Decemviri. Camarina was a city of Sdly, aov 
called Camarana. 

« Borne oh thtf unwearied thunder's wing,] I find the 
word 'EX(S9^ rendered in moat of lh« LMtai Inlwpntalioas 
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Aiprake my lyre, and tead me forth 

A '«ritne§s oi heroic worth. 

T*lie virtDoiis in a (Head's soooetB rejoice, 

And join the' a]p|)teiditig herald'i cheeifU voice. — 

O son of SaUmal who on ^tnaTs brow, 

Xhe woody load of Tjrphon's giant breaat, 

Moldest thy high abode ; the Graces now 

Invite thee to assist the strain, addrcssM 

Xo greet the victor in the* Olympic strife ; 

Of every virtuous deed, the lostre, and the lift. 

ANTISTEOPHE. 

On his prond car triumphant plac'd, 
His brows with Pisa's olive grac'd, 



vUn'oimr, or knpulsor. And in Sadorim^ poetteal vertion, 
printed iit ihe end of tbe Oxford Pindar, it is thm translated: 

O qai eoniK& ftolgara desterft 
Fhlroenqoe torqn«« 

The word 'ETutrng in this sense, when connected with Axafjuti- 
Twjrod^) strikes me, as ooeasioning a eonftosion of images; 
bat, by coasiderittf it as derived from a very nsoal aenie of 
'ESusuwtft vie equUo; this confusion is removed. My opinion 
is favoured by tiie elder scholiast, who says, t^v fipcvrif»h 

ourqy wxtv ; and tlie more modem scholiast, tbon^gh he after- 
wards rather inclines to tiie other interpretation, says first, 
'EkoTfiQ {fHi^l* fi^mrag* «u( ivt nfna ^(^rai t^ Xoyiu. 
Horace oses ibe sanse imafe: 



—^-^ Per Gflelom tonantes 
£j(it eqnos volacremqoe corram. 

And the Sopreme Being is described in (be same manner by 
the FaalBsIsc: ' Who nalctih the doods hU chariot, and walk- 
cth upon the wtaifs ^ the wind.* PkateeiT.vir. S.le 
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liO PMumis comet 1 the shores aromid 

Fair Cdinarina^s praise resound; 

For to his own illostrioiis name 

The patriot joins his country^ fiune. 

O may the' immortal gods propitious hear 

His future tows, and grant each pious prayer ! 

Well is he skiil'd to train the generous steed. 

Fair plenty crowns his hospitahle gate. 

With breast sincere he courts the placid meed 

Of smilmg peace, best guardian of the state : 

No hues fiillaciotts tinge my honest lay, 

Experience to the world will every truth display^* 

EPODB. 

This from the Lemnian dames' disgrace 

Freed Clymenns'^ victorious son, 

When, clad in brazen arms, the rac^ 

With active limbs the hero won, 

And, taking from Hypsipyle * the crown. 

He tiius the royal maid addressed : 

< Behold the man ! nor great in speed alone I 

My hand unvanquish'd, uudismay'd my b'reast. 

3 Experience to the world will etmy tr^ik dUpimg,] I 
own this transition leeniftto me tlie most abroptand cnafttoed cf 
any in Pindar; and Uie story of Erglnin appears to be broafM 
in witbont any apparent reason ; as the poet himself malees no 
mention of Psanrois's grey hairs, thoagh all hb scboHarts and 
commentators do. 

4 ErKlnus. 

5 Hypsipyle — ] She was dangViter of Tboac, kia^ 

of Letnaos, and Institnted ftmeral games In booonr of her fh> 
ther, to which the Argona<Jts were invited; arooqptwbom 
was Krglnns, thp son of Clymenos, who, having while liair, was 
ridicnled by the Lemnian women, aa nnlll to oonleod for Ike 
priie; bat beating Zclns and Calais, lona of Boreas in ikt 
race, their cootampi was changed imo^w^^^ta^aa. 
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These rilyertreflsesylo! are spread 

Untimely, on a youthful head ; 

For oft capridoiis nature's rage 

Gives to the ▼igorous brow, the hoary tint of age.* 

Tbia Is the vaal interpretation of the paance ; but it hu beta 
1 (hat the original 



Ao^yiM^ yi/wuxtvy 
*£Xyciv If irtfiiau 

atlodcs to the dbmiiiale life the Argooaati lived amons the 
womeo of Leranoa* where they stopped on their retam from 
their expedition to Colchis; and wliich interpretation it will 
certainly Justify. I have, therefore, made my translation cor> 
lespond with the orid^nal as nearly as poirilrle. Indeed there ii 
ootfaing a translator ihonkl mora earefeJly gurd agalnat, than 
tlie- being iadnoed to deviate from the plain sense of his anihor, 
to adopt the fiuidfU ideas of commejitators, and to introdace 
into the text, words perhaps totally inconsistent with his real 
intention. So in the beginning of flie second Pythian Ode, 
Sadorins, having foand in the Scholia that Syraense was oom< 
potftd of four cities Joined together, renders the worda 

MiiaXsff5X<(( £ Zi;g»- ■ 



Qaatnor sectae Syraensae in nri>es ; 

and deslroya the mUhaiiy of the passige by descending tn 
^wtknUrs. 
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FIFTH OLYMPIC ODE, 

BY MR. WEIT. 



Tuis Ode is inscribed to PsanmiSy of Caimrai, 
(a town in Sicily) who, in the eighlgr-Aecond Olym- 
piad, obtained three victories; one ia the ff»oe «f 
chariots drawn by fimr hovMS ; a seeond in the 
race of the iipenS, or chariot drawn by moles; and 
a third in the race of single horses. 

Some people (it seems) have doubted, whether 
this Ode be Pindai^ for certain reasoBS» whic^ 
together with tiie ailments on the other side, tbe 
learned reader may find in the Oxford editioB, and 
others of this aathor ; where it is clearly proved 
to be genuine. But besides the reasons theie 
given for donbtii^ if this Ode be PiMlai% tfacrt 
is another (though not mentioned, as I knefw e( 
by any one) which may have helped to bias people 
in their judgment upon this question. I sfaall, 
therefore, beg leave to consider it a little; be- 
cause wl»t I shall say upon that head, will tend to 
illustrate both the meamng and the method of 
Pindar in tins Ode. In the Greek editions of thb 
author there are two Odes (of which this is the se- 
cond) mscribed to the same (P^miisy and dated 
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bolii m file same Olympiad. Bot they difier from 
each otiier in seTcral particnlan, as well in the 
matter as the manner. In the second Ode, no- ' 
tice is taken of three victories obtained by Psau- 
mis ; in the first, of only one, viz. that obtained by 
bim in the race of chariots drawn by fonr horses : 
in the second, not only the city of Camarina, but 
the lake of the same name, many rivers acyoining 
to it, and some circomstances relating to the pre- 
sent state, and the rebnilding of that city, (which 
had been destroyed by the Symcusians some years 
before) are mentioned ; whereas in the first, Ca- 
marina is barely named, as the comitry of the con- 
qocTor, and as it were ont of form : from all which 
I conclude, that these two Odes were composed 
to be sirag at dtfferent titfkes, and in different 
l>laces. libe first at Olympia, immediately upon 
Psauniis's being proclaimed conqueror in the clia- 
riot-race, and before he obtained his other two vic- 
tories. This may with great probability be in- 
ferred, as well from no mention being there made 
of those two victories, as from the prayer which 
the poet subjoins immediately to his account of the 
firsty viz. that heaven would in like manner be fa- 
vourable to the rest of the victor's wishes ; which 
prayer, though it be in general words, and one 
frequently used by Pindar in otiier of his Odes, 
yet has a peculiar beauty and propriety, if taken 
to relate to the other two exercises, in which 
Psanmis was still to contend ; and in which he 
afterwards came off victorious. That it was the 
custom for a conqueror, at the thne of his being 
proclaimed, to be attended by a chorus^ who sung 
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a song of triumph in honour of hU victory, I hatt 
observed in the Dissertation prefixed to these 
Odes. In the second, there are so many maiks of 
its having been made to be sung at the trinmphal 
entry of Psaumis into his own country, and thosesp 
evident ; tliat, after this hint given, the reader can- 
not help observing them, as he goes through the 
Ode. I shall, therefore, say nothing more of them 
in this place -, but that tliey tend, by showing for 
what occasion this Ode was calculated^ to coa- 
firm what 1 said relating to the other; and jointly 
with that to prove, that there is no reason to coo- 
clnde from there being two Odes inscribed to the 
same person, and dated in the same Olympiad, 
that the latter is not Pindar's ; especially as it ap- 
pears, both in the style and spirit, altogether woi^ 
thy of hun. 
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ARGyMENT. 
*tHR Poet begliM wfth addreislng himself to Camariaa, a i»* 
nymph, from whom tiM city aod lake w«re both sained, to 
bespeak a favoarabte reception of his Ode; a preseat which, 
be tells her, wa« made to her by Psaamis, who rendered her 
ciCy illostrioos at the Olympic gamea; where, having ob- 
tained three victories, he consecrated his feme to Caroarimi/ 
Vy ordeviBe the herald, when he proclahned him conqaeroi>, 
to style him of that city. This he did at dympia: bat 
now, (continues Pindar) upon bis coming home, he is more 
particoiar^ and inseits in his triiunphai song the names 
of the principal places and rivers belonging to Caroarina j 
lirom whence the poet takes occasion to speak of the re- 
boiJding of that city, which was done aboat this time, and of 
the state of glory» to which, oat of her low and miserable 
condition, she was now brought, by the means of PsaauiiB, 
«nd by the Instre cast on her by his victories: * victoriea 
(aayi he) not to be obtained without moch labour and ex- 
pense, the nsaal attendants of* great and glorious actions; but 
the man who succeeded in socli like andertnkingr, was sura 
to be rewarded with the love and approbation of his ebon. 
t«y.> The poet iben addresses himself to Jopiter in a prayer, 
beseeching him to adorn the city and state of Camarina with 
virtue and glory; and to grant to the victor Psanmis a joyful 
and contented old age, and the happiness of dying before hie 
children : alter which, he concludes with an exhortation to 
Fsanmls to be contented with his condition ; which he i&si. 
noates was as happy as that of a mortal conld be, and it Wm 
t» no porpose for lum to wish to be agod. 



STROPHE. 



Fair Camarina^ danghter of the maiD, 

With gracioas smiles this choral song receive, 

Sweet fruit of virtuous toils ; whose noble strain 
Shall 'to the* Olympic wreath new lustre giv« ; 

VOL. II. F 
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This Psaumis, whom on Alpheiu' diore 

Wkh onabating speed 
The haroess'd miUes to conquett bore. 

This gHt to thee decreed ; 
Hiee, Camarina, whose well-peopled towYs 
Thy Psaamb rendered great in fiune, 
Whea to the twelve Olympian pow*!! ' 
He fed with victinis the triomphid flame. 

When, the denble altars romid, 

Shiaghtei'd balls bestrew'd flie grovnd -, 

When, on five selected days % 

Jove sorvey'd the lists of praise ; 

While along the dusty course 

Psaomis nrg'd his strainiiig hone. 

Or beneath the social yoke 

Made the weU-niatcfa*d coarsers smoke ; 

Or around the* Elean goal 

Taught his mule-drawn car to rolL 
Then did the victor dedicate Ins Ihme 
To thee ', and bade the heralds voice proclaim 
Thy new-establish'd walls, and Acron's bonoor*d 
name. 

> It WM oMal for the conqueror to c&tr a MGrMee on tmk 
•f the lix alters, whick were comeeraled by Heradei to twchm 
aodfl ; who were worshipped, two at each aKaft aa I have 
alrendy observed hi the Dissertation. 

* The games began on tha devanth day of the moalh, md 
ended on the sixteenth. 

i Caraarina was the coantry ofPsanniis, and Acron was his 
father; both of which were constiintly speiMed in avery prada- 
■Mtion of victoiy, together with iha aane of Iht oaafaBrar, 
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ANTI8TROPHB. 

Bat now returned from where the pleasant seat 

Once of CEuomaus and Pelops stood % 
Thee, civic Pallas ^, and thy chaste retreat^ 
He bids me sing, and fair Oanus' flood. 
And Camarina*8 sleeping wave. 
And those sequestered shores. 
Through which the thirsty town to lave 
Smooth flow the waf ry stores 
Of flshy Hipparis ^, profoondest stream^ 
Adown whose wood-envelop'd tide 
The solid pile, and lofty beam. 
Materials for the future palace, glide. 
Thus by war's rude tempests torn, 
Plunged in misery and scorn, 
Once again, with power array'd, 
Camarina lifts her head. 
Gaily brightening in the blaze, 
Psaumis, of thy hard-eam*d praise. 



4 CEnoivaai, and aAerhim Felops, was king of Elis; so that 
by this periphrasis the poet means no more, tlian that Pntlmia 
being retorned firom Elis, &c. 

s Minerva was reclconed to preside over all cities, and had* 
tha«fore, a temple bailt to her in the citadel, as at Athens, 
Sparta, and here at Camarina, whence she was styled voXih^^ 
*A9u,vatUrbis prases , or custos Minerva, which I have trana. 
lated ' civic Patbis.* 

6 This river was of great service to the citiieas of Camarina, 
as it not only fupplifcd them with water and fish in abundance, 
bot with a sort of mod, which they used in malcing briclcs; 
and with timber for reboildiug their town. This It seems wai 
eot in the woods that grew npoa the banks of thia river, into 
which it was thrown,and by the stream conveya^i^ Caniariott 
witboQt the troable of loading it ia boaU or barges* 
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Tronble, care, expense, attend 

Him who labours to ascend 

Where, approaching to the skies, 

Virtne holds the sacred prize, 

That tempts him to actiieve the dangeronsdeed i \ 

But, if his well-concerted toils succeed, (^ 

His country's jnst applause shall be his glorious I 

meed. ) 



O Jove ! protector of mankind ! 
O cloiid-enthroned king of gods! 

Who, on the Cronian mount reclin'dy 
With honour crown'st the wide-stream'd floodi 

Of Alpheus, and the solemn gloom 

Of Ida's cave ! to thee I come 

Thy suppliant, to soft Lydian reeds. 
Sweet breathing forth my tuneful pray'r. 

That, grac'd with noble, yaliant deeds, I 

This state may prove thy guardian care : I 

And thou, on whose victorious brow 

Olympia bound the sacred bough. 
Thou whom Neptunian steeds delight, I 

With age, content, and quiet crown'd, 
Calm may'st thou sink to endless night, ! 

Thy children, Psaumis, weeping round. 
And since the gods have giv'n thee fame and wealth, I 
Join'd with that prime of earthly treasures, bealtbj I 
Eqjoy the blessings they to man assign, 
Nor fondly sigh fbr happiness divine '• 

7 Hie Ihonght coirt«h»ed In tbcM four luC lines to so like o« 
llMt ilmll be BiMtioaed in the noCcs npoo Uie teveolh Ode, I 
ihit I think « fWDiicr to nflnr the reader iUth«r, for a f«U« 
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HIE 

SIXTH OLYMPIC ODE, 

BY MR. B. GREENE AND MR. PYB. 



TO >4GESIA8 OP SYRACUSE, ON HIS VICTORY OAINID BY THl 
APBNB, OR CHARIOT DRAWN BY MDLB8. 



ARGUMENT. 
THE poet, after comparing the opening of bU Ode to the bean* 
tifttl fxvtico of a paiaoe built by a skilfal architect, celebrates 
Agesias on aoconnt of his Olympic victory ; his being gnar- 
diau of Ihe alur of Jopiter j and being admitted to the rights 
of « dtisen at Syracuse; and ftt)ai these rircnmstances com- 
pares him to Amphiaraus. Then he mentions his ancestors; 
asid, apeaUog of Fitana and Eyadne, has a long digression on 
the Mrth of lamns. The poet then retarns to Agesias, and 
declares himself to be in some measnre of the same country ; 
an<l exhorts JEaew, the leader of the chorus, to exert him> 
self; directing him to celebrate Agesias, for his being sn la. 
habilam of Sicily, and for his friendship with Hiero, king of 
Syracasc; and, congratulating him on his good furtone in 
haYiog two eoantries, concludes with a prayer to Neptona 
for bis proq;>erity. 



STROPHE I. 



Pice skilful architect, whose dasdal hand 
Contrives the far-resplendent dome to raise, 
iids the bright porch on shapely coluoms stand, 
^hut rich with gold, and polish'd marble, blaze.*— 
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So we superbly poor along 

In coiucioas dignity the opening song. 

To bim Ol3nnpia'8 wreath who wears. 

Who guards the Thunderer's sacred fane. 

And eve^ social blessing shares. 

With Syracusa's happy traia; 

Each friendly voice shall notes of triumfih blow. 

And each nnenvious hand a yotive wreatii bestow. 

ANTISTROPRB I. 

In this thrice-honour'd state by fortnne plac'd ', 
Hie happy son of Sostratus behold I 
Nor is the warrior or the seaman graced. 
Till danger and till toil their worth unfold. 
But fame's eternal Psans wait 
The virtuous labours of the brave and great^^- 
To thee, Agesias ', shall belong 
Those genuine praises, which of old 

I In tkU tMceJkonoWd HmU byjb rtm m e fi^t^d^} 
. The oricUi«l it 

To stand hi a persoD't abocs, i« a weUJuoWB Englbb prwvr. 
bial orprenioo. Hits ii a MriUBe Inilance of the ittfkrait 
Veoiiis of Uagaagea ; what is tobUine in the Gkeek, wwrid bt 
the height of ridicale in EngUah. 

* Agesias, the son of Sostratos, is sometimea called of Sfn- 
case, sometUnes of Stymphalas, a oity of Arcadia; and the 
opinion of most of the Commentators seems to be, thiU, iil Us 
flither'fl side, he was a Syraonan, of his mother H an ArcadiaB : 
but from Uie tenor of the Ode itself, I rather Iodine to Uilak 
he was a natiye of Stymphalus, and afterwards Lshabited Syra. 
cuse; roost likely drawn thither by the friendship of Illcro ; 
and this idea I hare followed ig niy traaslatfon. Jn/9oaur*^ 
Ti r«y «Xny»y tv^wiam, mtnm, I think, to laHoute his Wsf 



ran hxtr oiym pie oDfe. 6^ 

Adrastus ^ with no flattering tongae. 
On Amphianusy sacred seer ! bestow'd : 
What time the ^fal earth, with yawning womb. 
Him and his fiery steeds clos'd living in the tomb. 

aamCMl 10 a ptrtici|Mtioa of the righto of fhe Syracnniw, 
rather than Ub beiag a cUiseo hinuelf. And where the poet 
makes nae of the exprewioa fjMT^iC avi^St it ouy only veatt 
that his maternal anoeaton lived in the part of Arcadia cont&i 
Caoos to the monntain Cyllene, and were priests of Mercnry. 
Bat I cm see no reaM» to infer fh>m (his that his paternal an* 
cestors were not Arcadians ; or to imagine fh'om any other pivt 
of the Ode, that they were inhabitants of Sicily. One of the 
Greeks who accompanied the younger Cyras in his expedition^ 
near a oentory after this, was of the same nsme and coantry, 
and in oflen mentioned hy Xenophon, who had a particular 
friendship for him. 

Mr. West^ in his learned Dissertation on the Olympic Games, 
glrea the following account of the S.'mrffn i * The apene was a 
chariot drawn l^ two mulesi after the manner of the synarU; 
m Pansanias tells us; and was introduced info the Olympio 
games by one Asandrastus, as we learn from Pindar's scholiast. 
I hnTe called It a chariot, tboagh (f H resembled the ^pen^, 
described 1^ Homer In the «4th lUad, It should more properly 
be called a waggon : and Indeed that aoeoont of it agrees beat 
with i^at Pansanias says; who observes* duit the race of the 
apene could pretend to neither antiquity nor beauty; and that 
ranles were held in such abomination by (he Eleans, that (hey 
permitted nmw of those animals to l)e bred in their conntiy.* 
3 Mr4Utu*,wUh nojUttteHng tongue. 
On JmpMaraus, sacred teert betioufd.} 
Adraatns, son of Talaus, was king of the Argives: Polyniees, 
floo of (EdipoSi married his daughter; who being killed, Adras- 
tos made war with the Thebons in behalf of his son Thersander j 
where be lost a battle before each of the seven gates of the 
city; and being unable to recover the dead bodies of his 
noMicra* he applied to Theseus, who prevailed on the Thebans 
to permit him to erect a funeral pile before each gate. Am. 

• Ihc syaoris was a chariot drawn by two fUtaged horses. 
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EPODE I. 

Now seven funeral pyres b^an 
Td shed a lurid blaze around. 
When Talaus' • sorrowing son 
JPonr'd to the Thebon host this oMNunfiil aemid: 
' O how I languish to behold^ 
The bravest of my warrior train. 
Who ikte*S eternal mysteries can unfold^ 
Or spread destruction o'er the' embattled plain T 
To him, the Syracnsan youth, belong 
Snch praise, to whom I tone the* Olympic soog. 
No son of Discord, I proclaim 
His worths, his triumphs are the same : 
And with an oath confirm the' unerring strain, 
Eorm'd by the ftvooring hdp of all Aonia's train, 

phiartus, ion of Oideiu, was « celebrated aogur, that aeco» 
piiDied him, and was swallowed itp by the e«rtb« at the nm 
naad of Jppiter. 



•^0 i^ *Afjuptufm 
JrAvrt yumxnttt •mn^tSia 
Zivr TMV paBuftpof -fipwh 
Vi^a i* afA* tirttuf, Kcm. is. Sf, 

4 how IlanguUh to behoid 
7%e bravest of my wmrrUr traki,'^ 

iBtheorifbialttis, 

Ilo0< w ffevrutt 
'.OffaXf]A>|fxS< ■■■ 
9o Bindar, apeaking of the anoeston of Itaroa, aagra, 

'Of^aX^Sf. Olymp II. flr, 

•Adrajrtw, 
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STROPHE II. 

Come then, O Phintis M to the shining car 
With speed, with speed the rapid coursers join; 
That wJiirling o'er the purest paths aiar, 
We reach his ancestor's higbi-honoar*d Ihie* 
Above the rest my coursers know 
When Pisa's olive decks the hero's broW; 
To bear him o'er the sounding road 
Where, fer from dark oblivion's cell, 
Bright honour holds her high abode, 
And fame and glory ever dwell. 
Now wide the gates of harmony display. 
For to Eurota's shores I guide the sounding lay. 

ANTISTROPHE II. 

To £ur Pitana sing, who whilom bore 
Evadne, beauteous in her hair that flows : 
Compress'd by Neptune on the silent shore, 
With strictest care she hid her virgin throes ^ ; 
Bnt when the circling moons her pain 
Matnrely brought, she bade her female train^ 
To ^pytus' parental hands 
tFith silent care the child convey : 

5 Cifme then, O PMntis 1 ^iy%s, DoricA for ^Mtg, 

«ftJ«Mi. I have chosen to keep the Greek word u a proper 
wune. Sadoriiu does the ume in the Latin vendon, only lia 
pptsPUitj*. 

Junge sed pmmptct mthijam}ugaie» 

PhUtii, — *_ 

<. . . vbrifn throes.l In the original^ vjaf^ttiwt (JiTyft* 
The Scholiast lays^ n«^cytoi If Xiya/lat vraTitg, oi xgutpa rix* 
TSfXfVM v<»p» T«^ vo/Lu^o/xcywv orap^iywy (Tvat* Those secretly 
IBrodoc^ bjr rejpoted vU^ns» are palled maideiMbUdren^ 
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Phasami's turrets who commiiiidiy 
Where Alphens pours his sUver-windiiig way : 
On whose enameUTd banks she leara'd to prove, 
In great ApoUo's arms, the bfaisbing rites of love. 

EPODE II. 

As o*er heaven's eternal field 
Roird the hours in drcUng pace^ 
Time to iEpytus revealed 
The produce of the stolen embrace; 
Now to Pytho*8 sacred shrine 
Eager the anxious monarch goeSy 
To listening Phoebus and the powers divine, 
The impious deed impatient to disclose. 
Meantime her zone witli porple texture giac*d % 
Beside the silver urn Evadne plac'd ; 

7 her none wUhpmple texture grafd, 

Beride the HUht «m £mdne pi^e^d-^^ 
I am obliced to Mr. Bonuiby OiMDe for m oepiaoatfon oflkb 
manage, wUcfabeobUglii^ oomnranicated to me, and whkh k 
hai inserted in the appendix to hte translation of Pindar. I 
will give it in his own words, as I have the emendation of ths 
verse, as nearly as the measure of ray atanxa wooM admit 
« The aone (according to Dr. Potter) was not only worn by 
virgins, bat by women afler marriage, as a aecorlty againrt the 
Insaluofmeo; and this aone was nntied to child<birtb.* Fit' 
ter*» Gree. Antiq, Voi. H. p. 298. * No sooner was the cUM 
brought into the world, than it was washed with water.' IbU, 
p. 325. ' It niMt, tfaerefote, be conekided, that a woman ia 
child-birth was always prepared with aa nm, or veasel, whidi 
contained . the water appropriated to the foregoing porpose. 
Ibe paraphrase of this passage' in the Oxford Pimtar Is as 
follows : * Atqne interim itla, sohita virglneil zoiA, p ait m lea do 
prsBvlas praennociasqae aquas, et sangnlnem com foste ftandeos,' 
Acr-Anolher Commentator says, *■ Est aatcm vtreemndm pw- 
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TeiTd by the bowering grove from sigfat^ 
And gave the heaven-born child to light, 
WhUe on his birth the god * with golden hair 
iBTokes the' auspicious fates, and chaste Lncina^ 
care. 

STROPHE III. 

Not long, lamosy on the lonely glade 
Uiinotic*d, unprotected, didst thon lie:— 
For, by the gods' command, lo ! through the shadf 
Two watchful dragons dart with azure eye, 
And from the bees' transparent hoard 
Thy little breast with dulcet nurture stored. 
And now by rocky Pytho taught 
Tlie wandering king, retum'd again, 
From all his train domestic sought 
The fruit of fair Evadne's pain ; 
For shining Phttbus from his sacred shrine 
Procbum*d Evadne's love, and own'dthe boy divine. 

ANTISTROPHE III. 

And openly declared—' his future worth 
Above niankuid in mystic lore should shine. 
And ne'er be wanting in the happy birth 
Of glorious sons.' — ^Thus spake the voice divine ! 
Five days were pass'd the mother's pain, 
Unfoond the infimt by the car^nl train. 

t&i deseriptio, &^v^ xaXirtr, ArgestM Ampbort, eit aqii« 
ftBtam prtBcarrens,' sow ^uvixoxgon^ eit uuKdiicw homor, «t 
imrolvcniin in qoo foloi at«nim imtcniam cgreditar.' 1 am at 
a lost whidi to admire matt, (he ingennity or the daeency of 
tMisniBsrin. 

• ApoUo. 
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Far from the reach of every eye. 
Deep in the' irriguouB rushes laid. 
While purple violets growing by, 
With -dewy leaves his body shade : 
His mother's voice at length the place proelaim'd, 
And from his fragrant conch the heavenly infimt 
nam'd \ 

EPODF III. 

As the gently circling honrs 
Still their fostering influence shed, 
And opening manhood's roseate flowers 
Kindly crown'd his blooming head ; 
Descending then to Alpheus' shores. 
While round his head the night-winds blow. 
He calls the god who rules where ocean roars, 
And PhGebus dreadful with his silver bow : 
Desiring pnblic fame, and fair renown, [crown.— 
Might vnth their verdant wreaths hb templei 
Soon each paternal voice divine 
Own'd him ais sprung irom heavenly line ; 
* Rise, son, and this propitious sound pursoe. 
Till Pisa's crowded plains rise to thy raptui'd view.' 

STROPHE IV. 

The hero straight the yoice obey'd ; and now 
Cronius, thy clifis and rocky heights fhey scale ; 
There the kind gods the twofold art bestow 
Of augttiy, that never knew to fail : 
There, many a dreadful labour done, 
At length when great Alcmena's son 

• And from M$ fragrant couch the heavenly infenl 
tuunTd.} ItmtUjtrom loff vioia, ScboXiaat. 
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Arrived, and bade flie awfbl shrine 
Sacred to potent Jove arise, 
And first began those rites divine, 
Where courage wins the* Olympic prize ; 
He rais'd the crowded fane's prophetic ^ime, 
Whilst Grecians shouting sons lamas' worth pro- 
claim. 

ANTISTROPHE IV. 

Hence endless feme, and happy fortooes, wait 
On the lamidtt's exulting race. — 
Those who in virtue's nigged ways are great. 
The most conspicuous paths of life shall grace. 
Still glorious deeds the hero speak, 
Though Envy burst her venom'd cheek, 
And teach her offspring to despise 
The man, on Pisa's trophied plain 
Whose coursers know the' Olympic prize 
In the twelve-tum'd coarse to gain. — 
Grateful, Agesias .* to the powers divine. 
Were all the fervent vows of thy matenud line. 



Who beneath the sacred shade 
Which Cyllene's mountains shed, 
Honours doe for ever paid 
To Hermes' venerable head ; 
To him who cleaves the yielding skies, 
The herald of the' ethereal train. 
Who in the* Olympic strife appoints the prize, 
And guards Arcadia's happy-peopled plain. 
He and his thundering sire to thee decreed, 
O son of Sostratus ! the glorious need.-?^^ 
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A sudden thought I raptoi'd feel^ 
Which, as the whetstone points the steel. 
Brightens my sense, and bids me warbling i 
To the soft-breathing flute, the kindred notes of 
praise. 

STROPHE y. 
From fiur Arcadia too my line I bring. 
From Siymphalus the bright Metopa came, 
Mother of warlike Thebes, whose silver spring 
I drink, and votive songs of triumph frame. 
Bid your compeers now, i£neas, raise 
Their voices to Parthenian Juno's praise; 
Then shall be known if we avoid 
The long-borne adage of disgrace », 
Which ancient malice has employed 
To stigmatize Boeotians race ; 
To thee the secrets of the Mnse belong, 
And well thon know'st to guide the far-resoondiof 
song. 

ANTISTROPHB V. 

To Syracusa's and Ortygia*s praise. 
Tell them aloud to swell the' exulting strain ; 
Whose plains with blameless sceptre Hiero sways, 
Performing sacred rites to Ceres' fane, 
To her lov*d daughter, Pluto's love. 
And him, the king of gods, ^tnean Jove. 

9 The long'borne adage of disgrace. 
Which ancient maUce has emplojf*d 
To stigfftatixe Bmotia^s race.'\ 
BtiWTiayt/Vy a Baotian hog: the expressioii fn Che origiial, 
was a proyerbial phrase thronghoat Greece ; ridicottof Ike M< 
tion^ dlOiiMi of tbe Boolinif. p _ ^ . . 
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Him the sonndiiig lyre, and song, 

KnoWy and hononr as tiieir friend ; 

Ne'er may time that rolls along 

To his blessings give an end. 

Still may he, fortune's friend, with cheerfnl Ttoiee 

In bold Agesias' worth, and votive hymns rejoice. 

BPODE V. 

Stymphalns' maternal walls. 
And Areadiali fleecy ghides 
Leaving : — ^here his fortune calls 
To Sicilia*^ fragrant shades ; 
Either country claims him now ; 
When the midnight tempests roar, 
And raging loud the stormy whirlwinds blow. 
Two anchors best the shatter*d vessel moor. 
On each may heaven its guardian care bestow !— ^ 
And thou who ml*st where ocean's torrents flow, 
Amphitrit6's honour'd mate, 
Tlut>ugh the rocks and shoals of flite 
Propitious guide Agesias' bark along. 
And grace with livelier flowers my raptore-breatb- 
ing song. 
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THE 

SEVENTH OLYMPIC ODE, 

BY MR. WESr. 



This Ode is iascribed to Hiagohis, 6)e son of 
Damagetus, of Rhodes, who, in the seventy-ninfli 
Olympiad, obtained the victory in the exercise of 
the Caestus. 

This Ode nvas m snch esteem among the an- 
cients, that it was deposited in a temple of Hi- 
■enra, wiitten in letters of gold. 



ARaUMENT. 

THE poet beghis Ihif noble soog of triumph wfth « rtmile, by 
which he endeaToan to show hb great ctfeem for ihoie «ko 
obtain the victory io the Olyupic and other garnet; at alw 
the valoe of the prcient that he makes them upon that ooc» 
■ion ; a present always acceptable, because fane dli4 pfaise 
Is that which delights all mortals; < wherefore the Male (says 
be) is perpetnally looking aboat for proper objects to bc«»w 
it npon;* and seeing the great actions of Diagoras* taha ap 
a resolDtion of celebrating him. the isle of Rhodes his coaoliy, 
and his ftther Damagetos, according to the form observed bf 
the herald in proclaiming the conqagoi^ yhich I B 
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in dM notes upon die ftftb Ode ; Davftgelosj and cowMfiiently 
PiagoraSf being descended from Tlepolemos, who led -oyer a 
colony of Grecians from Argos to Rhodes, where he settkd, 
and obtained the dominion of that island. From Tlepolenui8« 
tberefore, Pindar declares be wiU deduce bis soi^: which he 
addresses to all tbe Jlhodians in common wiih Diagoras^ who 
irere {descended from Tlepolemos, or from those Grecians 
that came oyer with tiira ; that is, almost aU tbe people of 
Rbodes, who indeed are as much, if not more, interested ia 
the greatest part of this Ode^ as Diagoras tbe eonqoeror. 
Pindar accordingly relates the occasion of liepolemos's com- 
ing to Rhodes, which, he tells as, was in obedience to an orade, 
that commanded him to seek oat Uiat island ; which, instead 
of telling as Its name, Pindar, in a more poetical manner* 
characterizes by relating of it some legendary stories (if I may 
10 speak) that were pecaliar to the isle of Rhodes; snch as 
tbe golden shower, and the occasion of Apollo's choosing that 
island for himaeif ; both which stories he relates at large with 
widi a flame of poetry, as shows hia imaginatiou to have been 
extremely heated and elevated with hit mbjects. Neither 
does he seem to cool In tbe aliort account that be gives, in the 
next place, of tiie passion of Apollo for the nymph Rhodes; 
from whom the island received its name, and from whom 
were deseeoded its original inbabiiants, (whom, jost before, the 
poet therefore called the sons of Apollo) and particnlarly the 
three brothers, Camirus, tindas, and lalysas; who divided 
that country into three kingdoms, and ballt the three prm- 
cipal oities, which retained their names. In Ibis island Tle- 
p^cmus (says the poet, netnrniug to the story of that hero) 
foond rest, and a period to all bb misfortnnes ; and at length 
grew into snch esteem with tbe Khodians, that they worship. 
p«d hirar as a god, appointing sacrifices to him, and Instituting 
Sames in bis hononr. The mention of those games natarally 
biing^ bae^ the poet to Diagoras, and gives him occasion, 
from the two victories obtained by Ulaguras in those games, 
to eoomerate «11 tbe prises won by that famous conqueror in 
all the games of Greece : after which enumeration, he begs 
of Jnpilltt-, tn a solemn prayer, to grant Diagoras the love of 
Us country, and the admiration of all the worid, as a reward 
for tbe many virtnci for which he en^^ Jiia^^^l^d always 
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ben distibgdiBbed, «nd for vfaich their conntry had w oftct 
trinmphed; and tiien, ai if be bad been a witueas of then- 
travagant transports of the Kbodians, (to which, not tfae 
iMival only occasioned by the triumphal entry of tbor coob- 
trjrmen, anid the glmy reflects upon tliem by his vidories, 
bat mnch more the flattering and extraordinary ddogiau 
bestowed npon the whole nation in this Ode, m^'lnve 
l^ven birth) tlie poet on a sadden changes his hand, and cfaedt 
their pride by a moral reflection on the vidssitndc of fortaoe, 
with which he e:iAorts them to moderation, and ao condades. 



flEROJC STANZAS. 

As when a father in the golden yase, 

The pride and glory of his wealthy stores^ 

Bent his loy*d dau^ter's noptial tordh to giace, 
The vineyard's pnrple dews profusely poors ; 

Then to his lips the fbammg chalice rean, 
^ith blessings hallowed and auspicious vowB| 

And mingling with the draught transporting tesn, 
Ou the young bridegroom the rich gift bestofrsj 

The previous earnest of esteem sincer^s. 
Of friendly union and connubial love ; 

The bridal tram the sacred pledge revere^ 
And round the youth in sprightih^ measiires more. 

He tp his home the valued present bean^ 
The grace and ornament of future feasts.; 

Where, as his father's boun^ he declares. 
Wonder shall seize the gratnlating gaests* 
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Thus on llie yaliant, on the swift^ and strong^ 

CaBtaUa's genuine nectar I bestow ; 
And pouring forth the muse-descended song, 

Bid to thdr praises the rich numbers flow* 

Grateful to them resounds the* faannonic ode. 
The gift of Inendship and the pledge of iamc^ 

Happy the mortal, whom the^ Aonian god 
Cheers with the music of a glorious name I . 

The Muse her piercing glances throws around^ 
And quick discovers every worthy deed: 

And now she wakes the lyre*s enchanting sound. 
Now fills, with various strains the vocid reed ; 

But here each instrument of song divine, 
The vocal reed and lyre*s enclianting string, 

She tunes, and bids their harmony combine 
Thee and thy Rhodes, Diagoras, to sing ; 

Thee and thy country ', native of tlie flood. 
Which from bright Bhodos dravrs her hononi'd 



Fair nymph, whose charms subdued the Delphic god^ 
Fb^ blooming dau^ter of the Cyprian dame. 

' TMs, awl tiM oCber particalarB mcstioned in Ihii stantt, 
will be ftirther explained liy Pindar himielf, in the icqoel of 
tbia Ode, of which he hath gl^ren m a kind of sammary, or 
Aort coBlenti ; w> that I ahall detain the reader no longer than 
to tdt Mm, that there are diffi»«nt genealoflet of the nymph 
Rhodes, whom Pindar makca the da«sht«r of Venus, and con* 
iort of the ton ; for which latter, ihoM who wonld allegoriM 
all the fliblen of the ancients, give for a reason, that there is no 
day in the year so ckrady, that the son docs n^ shine offon that 
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To sing tliy trininphs in the' Olympic swd. 
Where Alphens saw thy giant temples cron*d * ; 

FamUPytfaia too proclaimed thy conqnerUig hand, 
Wha« sweet Castalia's ^ mystic cuirents sonad. 

Nor Damagetas will I pass oBSongy 
Thy sire, the friend of Jurtice and of Cnith; 

From noble ancestors whose lineage spmng^ 
The chieft who led to Rhodes the AigiTe y<Nith. 

Thec6 near to Asisfs wide-extended stmad. 
Where jutting Embolus^ the waves divides. 

In three divisions they possess'd the land \ 
Estfaroit'd amid the hoarse resoundhug tides. 



* The cpHhet of giant belongs very jostly to BUtgom, wke 
was tiic feet five inches high, as shall be shown in the last note 
npoD this Ode. 

i Castalia it a river that raos at the foot of Moant Ptonavu, 
•acred to the Mnses, wijose iinurniurs were esteemed to be oraca- 
loos. Upon the banks of this river the Pythian (ama were 
CCi^ebrated. 

4 The name of a temple, or rather of a proBtoatory^in Ljda, 
•o called fk-om its mnni«g oat into the sea, like the kead or hak 
^ a ship. 

5 Before Tlepolenras, the son of Ilercniea, led n coknr ^ 
Grecians to Rhodes, that island was hihaUled by the cfaUibeB 
of the son, or Apollo, and the nymph Rhodoi» an we learn fai 
Ibis very Ode; so that there were two aorta ef '■rl'^VhaKij sf 
two different races, io this island, both cf which the poet ha 
the address to interest in this soag of trianph, by taklnc Mca> 
iion from the oracle delivered to Tlepolenns, to inaort aevtral 
stories in hoonor of the old Khodians, at the same Hme Ihtt hs 
•eems to apply himself more particolariy to the ilnsfiilinis cf 
TIepolennis, and the Argives, who indeed were more nearlr 
concerned, as they were originaUy of the seme race asdconeCiy 
with the conqoeror Diagoras. It wiU be ncMSMry, forlte bi^ 
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To fheir desceiidants wiU I tone my lyre, 
The ofikpring of Alcides bold and strong, 

And from Tlepolemns, their common sife^ 
Deduce the national bUtoric song. 

TlepolOTins of great Alcides came, 
The froits of fair Astydameia's loYe, 

Jove-bom Amyntor got the Argive dame : 
So either lineage is deriv'd from Jove. 

But wrapt in error is the human mind. 

And human bliss is ever insecure : 
Know we what fortune yet remains behind ? 

Know we how long the present shall endive? 

For lo ! the founder * of the lUiodian state, 
Who from Satumian Jove his being drew. 

While his fell bosom swelVd with vengeful hate» 
The bastard brother of Alcmena slew. 

With his rude mace, in fair Thyntha*s walls, 
Tlepolemus inflicts the horrid wound : 

£v*n at his mother's door licymnius falls, 

Yet warm from her embrace, and bites the ground* 

tcr andcntaoding the order and connectioo of tb^ wYeral partt 
of tfait Qde, for the reader to carry in his memory this dis- 
tiDCtioa of the two races of inbabitaots, that at ditferent timet 
compoeed the people of Riiodes. The division of that islaqd 
into three districts seems to have been as old as the boilding of 
the three eitics, Uiulas, lalysns, and Caraims, said by Pindar 
to hare been built by tlie three brothers whose names they 
bore : but Dlodoros Sieakis malcea Tlepoiemos the aathor of 
that division, and the founder ot those three cities. The history 
of Tlepoliemas (as far as it relates to the present Ode) is so fnliy 
told by Pindar himself, that it is needless to add any tbiiig to it. 
• TJcpoKfmnsfeted by Google 
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Passion may oft the wisest heart sorpriae : 
CoDscioiis and trembling for the murderous deed, 

To Delphi's oracle the hero flies. 
Solicitous to learn what heaven decreed. 

Him bright-haii'd Phcebas, from his odoroos ftne. 
Bade set bis flying sails ftom Lema's sliore^ 

And, in the bosom of the eastern main. 
That sea-girt region hasten tb explore ' ; 

^ T%ae sea-girt region hasten to expiore / 
That bOss/vi isiand, where a wmdnms doud 

Once raked, at Jiw^s command, a goidem skotett. 

Trom the mealioB of ibis golden shower, Pindar tlarti iito 
a parikaUr reUliOD of that and aoma other faUes, If aoC ii- 
▼enled, yet improved by him, in honoar of the Rhodiam. 
These fitibles, I say, were improved in all likeliliood« if not iD> 
vented by Pindar ; for althongb that part of the atory, in wfakh 
we are toid that tbe Khodiaiis were by their Haiher, the Saa, 
acquainted with the birth of Minerva, and ordered to aacriice to 
ber imniediaiely, be, as Diod. Sienloa Informa ns, inentKNHd 
by the blstorians, who treat of the antiqniUet of Rhodes, sad 
that circumstance of tbe Rhodians forgetting in their bony to 
jpat fire under tbeir victiinr, be, as the sanie author tells st, 
authenticated by a pecniiar ceremony used in his time in Rhodes 
in their sacred mysteriea, vis. the laying the victfan npon the 
allilr before the fire is laid on ; yet he seems to have bad ao 
belter authority for Ibe golden shower, than a fignrathre cxpfci- 
aion ased by Homer, to denote the flourishing state of Rhodes 
III the time of TIepolemas. IL 2. 

Kat oif <v ^io-nia-iof 9rX«7fty viiiyjan Kgov^oiv* 

' JoYe ponred down upon them Immense riches/ In like msB' 
ner, what be says of Af inerva*S baving upon tUs oeewion be- 
stowed npon tbe Rhodians tbe knowledge of all kinds of srta, 
partlciilariy statuary, is no other than a poetical compttnent lo 
them npon tbeir known escellence in that art, whkh from tb(» 
wascaUedMhaRhodianart.' ,,,,,,,, Google 
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Tiiat blissfiil island, where a wondrous clond 
Once rain'd, at Jove's command, a golden shower j . 

iVIiat time, assisted by the Lemnian god. 
The king of heaven brpnght forth the virgin-powY. 

By Valcan's %rt tlie father's teeming head 

Was opened wide, and forth impetuous spmng, 

And shouted fierce and loud, the warrior-maid : 
Old mother^earth and heaven affrighted rung. 

Then Hyperion's son, pnre fount of day, 
Did to his children the strange tale reveal: 

He wam'd them straight the sacrifice to slay, 
And worship the young power with earliest zeal. 

So would they soothe the mighty father's mind, 
I^eas'd with the honours to his daughter paidfj 

And so propitious ever would they find 
Minerva, warlike, formidable maid< 

On staid precaution, vigilant and wise, 

True virtue and true happiness depeml ; 
Bu| oft oblivion's darkening clouds arise, 
' And firom the destin'J scope our purpose biend^ 

The Rhodians, mindfbl of tfaehr sire's behest^ 
Straight in the citadel an altar rear'd ; 

But with imperfect rites the power addressed. 
And virithont fire their sacrifice prepw'd. 

Yet Jove approvhig, o*er the* assembly spread 
A yellow cloud, that drop'd with golden dews ; 

While in their opening hearts the blue-eyed mai4 
Deign'd: her celestm science to infuse^ie 
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Thence in all arts tlie soils of Rhodes ekeel. 
Though best their fbnninghandstlie chisdgvde; 

This in each street the breathliig Biart>le8 tel). 
The stranger's wonder, and the city's pride. 

Great praise the works of Khodian artists find ', 
Yet to their heavenly mistress macfa tbey owe; 

Since art and learning coltiyate the raind. 
And mal^e the seeds of genius quicker grow. 

Some say, that when by lot tfa^* mimortal |ods 
With Jove these earthly regions £d divide^ 

All undiscovered lay Pheebean Rhodes •, 
Whelm'd deep beneath tiie salt Carpattuaii tide ; 

7 The words of the original in (hii place are lo obacoie. Itel 
the coromentaton are not agreed npoii the aeme of them. The 
ioterpretation I hate pnt apoodieiB ii agreeaMe to the old aha- 
lla«t, and is rendered by Horace, the eonatant wOtafat of Ihh 
anthor, in the foUowing Teraea, 

Doetrina sed vim jtnmuHmt ituUttM, 
Rectique culius pectara roboramt. 

8 This fafole of Apollo's ehoodng for his portion the ialaw! ef 
Rhodes, even while it yet lay at the bottom of the sen, was pro- 
bably an invention of Pindar hlinself, fonnded npon an oM tnii- 
tioo which Diod. Sicnlos relates, vis. Ihat the Teldaacs, (fee 
first inhabitaiAs of Rhodes, foreseeing an fainndatioa, forsook 
the island, and were dispersed and scattered abroad. Wbn 
the flood came, it rose so high, that besides destroying (hoe 
that remained in the Mand, all the flat and champaign part of 
the comitry (with showers that poured down contimially) vss 
like a standing pool of wMer ; aolne feW that And to the hi|l*r 
groan4 were preserved, amongst whom were the sons of Japiur. 
Bat Sol, (as the story is) filing in love whh Rhode, called ike 
island after her name Rhodes, and cleared the island of (be la* 
nndation. Bat the truth (eontinoct he) coached te Ibe flMe ' 
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Tbaty absent on hia coune, tbe god of day 
By all the heavenly synod was forgot. 

Who, his incessant labours to repay, . 
Nor land nor sea to Phosbds did allot ; 

That Jove, reminded, would again renew 
The* unjust partition, but the god denied ; 

And said, *■ Beneath yon hoary surge I view 
An isle emerging through the briny tide : 

' A region pregnant with the fertile seed 

Of plants, and herbs, and fruits, and fbodful grain } 

£ach verdant hill unnumber'd flocks shall feed ; 
Vnnomber'd men possess each flowery plain.* 



this ; In the lint generation of an things, when tbe iiland lay 
in iniMl and dirt, tlie van dried op tbe moiatare, and made tbe 
land prodQcHvc of living creatnres ; wbenoe iprang tbe leveii 
Heiiadea, so called f^om the Sua (in Greek Helios) and other 
men, the original inbabitaotB. And heuceit ia, that they aoconnt 
tbe iriand to be consecrated to tbe Sun, and the Rhodians in 
afler-times constantly worshipped the San above all other goda, 
•a the parent from whence they first sprang. 

By comparing this account given os by Diodonn, with tbe 
pompous (able formed npon it by Pindar, one may see how 
mocb of the mythology of the Greeks was owing to the iuven. 
tion of their poet^. That of Pindar, in tbe passage before ns, 
is trnty great and noble. Apollo's discovering tbe island while 
it lay as yet bailed ander the waters of tbe sea, and his foretel- 
ling tbe floarishing condition to which it sbonld afterwards 
arrivej are cirenmstances every way suiting tbe character of the 
■oorce of light, and tbe great seer of heaven ; as his demanding 
that island for his portion, preferable to any other region tKat 
might fall to his share in a new allotment of the kingdoms of 
tiie earth offered him by Jupiter, and bis requiring tbe fstes t<t 
ratify the donation of it l» him by an oalb, always deemed ir 
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Then straight to Lachesis he gave commuidy 

Wlio binda io golden cauls her jetty .hair ; 
He bade the fatal sister stretch her hand. 

And by the Stygian rivers bade her swear 9 

Swear to confirm the Thonderer's decree. 
Which to his rule that frnitfiil island gave. 

When from ttie oozy bottom of the sea 
Her head she rear'd above the Lycian wave^ 

The fiital sister swore, nor swore in vain $ 
Nor did the tongne of Delphi's prophet err ; 

Vp sprang the blooming island throngli the mdn; 
And JoTe on Phcebos did the booh con(^. 

In this fam'd isle, the radiant sire of light. 
The god whose reins the fiery steeds obey^ 

Fair Rhodos saw, and, kindling at the sight, 
Seiz*dyand by force enjoy'd the beanteons prey: 

From whose divine embraces sprang a race 
Of mortals, wisest of all human kind; 

Seven sons, endow'd with every noble grace j 
The noble graces of a sapient mind/ 



Of these lalysns and Lindas < 

Who with Camirus sliar'd the Rhodian lanA ; 
Apart they reign'd, and sabred to his name 

Apart each brother's royal city stands. 

vioUble, are strokei of the finest flattery : to mnch tbe man 
pleaving to the Rhodiani, as they corresponded exactly with the 
particalar worship paid by them to ApoUOj and lh« bcUeT «f 
iheir being bis thosen and peculiar peoplt. , 

Digit^dbyVjOOgle 
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^ere a secare retreat from all bis woes * 
Astydameia's * hapless offspring found ; 

Here, like a god in undisturbed repose, 

And like a god with heavenly honours erowa'd. 

His priests and blazing attars he surveys, 

And hecatombs, that feed the odorous flame^ 

With games, memorial of bis deathless praise ; 
Where twice, Diagoras, unmatcfa'd in lame. 

Twice on thy head the livid poplar shone, [brows . 

Mix'd with the darksome pine, that binds the 
Of Isthmian victors, and the Nemean crowta. 

And every palm that Attica bestows. 



9 Tlepolemm, becoming king of the Hhodlans, led a body o^ 
fhiiin to the riege of Troy, where he wm slain by Sarpedon. 
Bnt the Rbodians, oat of regard to his memory, (as their king 
and the founder of their state) brought his bones back with them 
to Rhodes; where they also eiecled a temple to him, and ap- 
pointed an anniversary celebration of games in his honour, t6e 
prize in which was a chaplet of white poplar. The mention of 
these games brings Pindar back again to the hero of this Otk, 
Diagorat; a list of whose victories he liere gives as, beginning 
vrith the two obtained by him in his own country, Rhodes ; and 
ending with those which be had gained at Megara ; which were 
so many, (says Pindar} that there was no'oiher name, bat that 
of Diagoras, to I>e seen upon the column, upOn wbfch, according 
to the custom of that city, the names of the conqnerurs were 
engraved, lie had before mentioned his Pythian and Olympic 
victories. The vase, the brazen shield, the tripo<l, and the robe, 
vrere all prizes bestowed on theoonqnerors in the several gamce 
kere meBtioncd by Pindar. 

• Ilepolefflui. 
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Diagoras the* Arcadian vase obtain'd ; 

Argos to him a^judg^d ber brazen diiel4 ; 
His mighty hands the Theban tripod gain'd. 

And bore the prize irom each Boeotiaii field. 

Six times in rough iEgina he prcvail'd ; 

As oft Pellene's robe of hononr won ; 
And still at Megara in vain assaiPd, 

He with his name bath filFd the yictoi^ stoni. 

O tfaoa, whoy high on Atabyrios thron'd '% 
Seest from his snmmits all this happy isle. 

By thy protection be my labours crown'd : 
Voachsaiei Satnmins, on my Yerse to smile I 

And grant to him, whose virtue is my theme^ 
Whose valiant heart the* Olympic wreaths pro- 

At home his country's &vour and esteem, [dain^ 
Abroad, eternal, universal fame. 

For well to thee Diagoras is known ; 

Ne*er to injustice have his paths declined; 
Nor from bis sires degenerates the son ; 

Whose prec^ti and examples fire his 

Then from obscurity preserve a race '*, 
Who to their country joy and glory give ; 

Their country, that in them views every gracCi 
Which from their great fore&thers tiiey reccifc. 

'o AUbyrios was ■ moantain in Rbodei, oo die top ofnUck 
was a temple of Jnpiter. 

> > Diagoras bimaelf lived (o see (his pnyer of his pocC aeeon- 
pliihcd in the glory of his children; his thrw sou havi^ lib 
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Vet as tiw gales of fortniie ▼arious blow, 
To-da^r tempestuous, and to-morrow Mr, 

I>ue boonds, ye Rhodians, let yonr traDsports know; 
Pertiaps to-morrow comes a storm of care. 



bim, obCaimd (to Olynipic cremi : whoM sUtoaB, tO|ellMr with 
that of their father, wereercctedat Olyinpia in tlw sacred grout 
of Jopiter. The statue of Diagoras was six feet and five inches 
high, as the yonoger scholiast of Pindar tells os : and, as the 
old scholiast informs as, this was the very height of Diagoras 
himself ; so exact were the Oredan statuaries. Vext to Diago. 
ras waa placed also the statae of his grandson Pisidoms, the son 
of CaUipathra^ who with his brother or coasin-gernian« Eocles^ 
also had been bonoored with the Olympic crown. 

Mr. Bayle, in bis Dictionary, has an article opon this Diagoras^ 
In which he relates from Panaatiias a faraoos story of him, tIs. 
Tbat Diagoras having attended his two sons, Damagetns and 
Acottlaos, to the Olympic games, and both the young men hav- 
ing been proclaimed eonqncrors, be was carried on the shoulders 
of Ilia two viciorions sons, itirpugh the midst of that great 
'nsaembly of the Greeks, who showered down flowers upon him 
as he passed along, congratnlating him upon the glory of bis sons. 
Some authors (adds Mr. Bayle) say, he was so transported upon 
thia occasion, tliat be died of Joy. Bat this account be rejects 
aa fhlse, for i%asons which may be aeen at lai^ in the notes 
upon liiis article. Tolly and Plntarch, ailnding to this story of 
Diagoras, add, that a Spartan comii^ up to him, said, < Now, 
dfa, Diagoras, for thou canst not climb to heaven.' Wliich Mr. 
Bayla paraphrases in thto manner : * You are arrived, Diagoras, 
at the liighest pitdi of glory yon can a»pire to ; for yoa must 
not flatter yonraelf, that if yon Uved longer yon should ascend 
to heaven. Die then, that yon may not run the risk of a ftll.* 
Which is certainly the meaning of this famous saying of the 
Speitan. Pindar concludes his Ode to Psaumis, with an exhor. 
Ution fiwnded upon a way of reasoning so like this of the 
Spartan**, that I am inclined to think one may have been bor* 
rowed flwm the other. 
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Tnthe Greek note* upon the titte of ibis Ode, «iib Hocyit 
Piagoras is related with this difiierenee ftom FknsMiiaa : dK 
penona tbere said to have taieD Diagoraa upon their Aoaldcf% 
•eem not to have been the sous of ^iagoras, hot Ma grand-cha- 
dren, (the soot of one of his sons) who hiy the same author' are 
represented a« having gained each of them an Olympic crova 
upon the same day with their fhther. Of thia Mr. Bayie tahn 
HO notice, though he has estraeted several paiticalar* roiiwiiiig 
^iagoras oat oftbis very Ode^ 
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THE 

EIGHTH OLYMPIC ODE, 

BT MR« B. 6REEN AMD MR. PTB. 



To Alcimedon, on his Olympic victory ; Timoi- 
thenesy oii'hi» Nemean victory; and Melesiav, 

thtfkir tkrA<*Antnr. 



their preceptor 



ARGUMENT. 



THOUGH this Is called an Olympic Ode, tbe poet does not 
confine himaelf to AlcimedoYi, -who won the prize in thoac 
giano, but celebratca his brother Tlmosthenes, for his suegeis 
at Kemea.aDd Melesias, their Inslroctor. The Ode opena 
with an invocation to tl^e place where the games were held. 
Pindar then, after praising Timosthenes for his early Tictory 
in the Nemean games, mentions Aldmedon, and extols him 
for his dexterity and strength, his beanty, and his country 
£gina ; width he celebrates for its hospitality, and for ita 
bdng mider the govemroent of the Dorians after the death 
of £acn8 : oa whom he has « long digression, giving an 
accoant of his assisting the gods in the bollding of Troy. 
Then retnming to hb subject, he mentions Melesias as skiUed 
himseir in the athletic exercises, and therefore proper to in- 
struct others; and, enomerating his triumphs, congratulates 
him on the sncoess of his poptt Aldmedon ; which, he says, 
will not only give satisfaetlon to his living relations, hot wHI 
delight the ghosts of those deceased* The poet then cendndes 
with a wish for the prosperity of him and his Anify. 
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STROPHE I. 

Oltmpi A I mother of heroic games t 
Queen of trae prophecy! beneath whose grove 
While the red victims pile the' aspiring flflumeSy 
The angurs search the high behests of Jove : 
Thence try to know on whom he% deign to smfle 
C)f those, who, by the means of glorious toil, 
Seek on.thf dusty cirque with generoiis pun, 
Virtue's immortal peed, and hononi'd rest to gai& 

ANTISTROPHE I* 

For to the sapplications of the good 
'He ever deigns a favouring ear to give. 
O Pisa's woody shades, o'er Alpneos flood 
That wave, my wreatb-bestowing song receive; 
Eternal fame and endless honours shine 
On him whose brows thy sacred leaves entwine.^ 
For different pleasures, different bosoms glow. 
And varioos ways to bliss the'indnlgentgods bestsw. 

fiPOOE I. 

Timosthenes ', what fair renown 
Was on thy almost in&nt actions shed, 
When genial Jove resolv'd with Ume to crown 
Thine and thy brother's youthful head f 
While shouting Nemea owns tliy conquering nme^ 
And Pisa's groves Aldmedon procbdm : 

< Timottkene», whai faW remmm,^ Thoo|]b lUi, «^ 
Olympic OOc, thpuld Moag cUefly to Aleimcdoo, fte y«i 
here ar&t mentiont bU broUier, Mul MldrcMCft WsmAl paiici- 

larly (p bun. Digged by Google "^ 
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Ix>ve1y shone hia form and iace ; 
JN'or did his deeds tliat form disgrace^ 
When, victor in the glorious strife, 
He bade the listening woods around 
.^gina's sea-girt shores resound j 
TVhose regions gave him life. 

BTKOPHE II. 

There sacred Themis sits, belov'd of Jove^ 
Her favourite people's ever-watcliful guard, 
The crowded coasts where various nations move *, 
To judge with skill, and sway in peace, is hard ; 
By heaven's decree, amidst the briny flood 
This isle, to every stranger sacred, stood 
A column firm. — O ne*er may rolling time, 
Or black misfortune, change the hospitable clime t 

« The crowded coasts where various nations move. 
To Judge with skUl^ and stvay M peace, is hard.j 

The preaiflleDt Monteiqoitti bat tin foHowing observatitm in hi» 
Spirit of Liwt ; * Platon dit qae dau» une vUle o& U n'y a point 
de commeree maritime, il faat la moiti^ moins de lois dvik». 
JS,t cela est tr^s vrat, le oommbrce introctiih dans one mgm« 
pays different aortet de peaplea, an grand nombre de conven. 
tiaoB, d^peeet de biem, et de mani^rea d'acqu^rir.' I>e Legi. 
bofty lib. Tiii. 

* Atnai dani ane ville comraercante II y a molns de jagei et 
plus de Jjolx.* Esprit de Loix» lir. xx. chap. 18. 

There if ibe foUoving p>uaage in tbe fooith book of Plato d« 
I^egibos, near the beginninc: Ei fjisv ya^ hiSaKaHriet ri 
tfjU^'Mf ttinu %pCi vjUfMvd^f tuti /uvj vHtfju^o^g, tkKK* ifttitng 
^o^xSVf /uuy^^v VIVOS ^ awn^ Tf aMt xed WfjuSsrSh 

^e»sexa ^Sw TotttUTTt ^<rft yiWfjLim. 

Montesqaien bai moit probably mistaken the mmbcr %€ Ike 
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ANTI9TR0PRE H. 

Here Donas' warlike race ti^eir reign began < I 
Here, after JEacus, their empire rose. 
Whom potent Neptune, and Latona's son. 
The fiiend, and partner of their labour, diooe; 
What time witii social care, those heavenly powers 
Crown*d Ilion*8 sacred seat with strei4;tlien*d 
For even then the hostile fates decreed [towers : 
Her ample Anes shonld fiOl, her hardy wanion 
bleed* 



II. 

When the massy work was rau*d, 
Three aznre dragons on the new-made wall 
With fnry sprong — the people saw amaz'd 
Two on the ground espiring fiJl : 
The third with horrid roars the sammit gained. 
When Phcebns thus the fatal sign explain'd : 
* O JEacus, the' insulting foe 
Shall hiy the haoi^ty tanets low, 

took be qooied firon, which, if the opinioii of VoIUirc may bt 
taken, he waa apt to do. M. Voltaire aaya, < Traa peo de !«• 
teora sont atteolift ; on ne iVit point apperco qa« pnaqoa UwiM 
les dtatioiis de Moutesqaleu aont fuuiei.' 

fgina waa an island of 4>e JEcean aea; and, aocordins lo 
the ScfaoUait, had^nr hondred and eighty thooaand inhabilaaU. 

3 Bert Doriaaf watrWce race their relg» begmu] ^ht 
Scholiast informs na, that Fdeoa and Tdaraon, having killed 
their half-brother Phocna, fled ; one to TbeaaaUa, the other M 
Sdiamis ; and .Sacoa dying at JSgina withoat • an c eeawe, Ttik 
cos, an Argite, aaaembling some of hk eooatryuMn vifco wm 
of the race of the Dorians, inTaded the lalaad, and loak pci- 

"»«'*•• nin.,ed by Google 
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Which thou hast rear'd with mortal hands: 
IKoiiy I see thy ftte decreed ; 
And in this omen plainly read 
Inunortal Jove's commands. 

STROPHE HI. 

* Nor shall without thy race her bnlwarks M \ 
Thy sons at first shall shake the new-form'd state ; 
The hostile gods thy grandson's offipring call. 
To seal its doom, and close the work of fate.' 
Thus spoke the god, and straight o'er Xanthus' tide 
His skilAd hands the heavenly coorsers gnide^ 
Till midst the warrior-race his chariot stood 
Of Amazonian dames, by Liter's firosen flood. 

ANTI8TR0PHB III. 

Immortal Neptune's golden horses now 
To sea-beat Istimras bear hb rapid car : 
There iBacns on Cortnth*s lofty brow 
They leave, spectator of the sportive war. — 

4 NcrshaU wUbout thjf race her buhvark* fuU.] It in 
in Che origliuilf 

TUs is one of the passages of Pindar that is rather obscore. 
T bare followed tlie common opinion of the Comnwntaton, 
who soppoie it^ffng to allode to Petem and Telamon, who 
auifted Hercalca in lus war agaiaal laomedon: and rr7p»7oc 
to meaii Pyrrhns; wIk>, according to ViiiU> slew Priam, aad 
wa« great gnndfon to iEacaa. Sadorins does the nine: 



-Natus at impias 



Invadet arces, hasque multd r;j30Qle 
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No btifls alike chaniis all ^—The votive lays 
Shall envy blast, that chant Melesias' praise ? 
Whose idknt sinews, eonrtiiig fair renown, 
Add to his other wreaths the &m'd Nemean crown* 

BPODB III. 

After, with manly sinews strong, 
He in the great Pancratium won the prize * :— 
To teach, more snrely to the skilled belong. 
Experience fools alone despise : 
Fun well the hero knows above the rest 
To form with precepts sage the manly brea&t> 
To point the surest path that leads 
To glorious acts, and daring deeds, 

s No bUss alike charms aU.] TUi it rather «b abfrnpl 
sentence, and does not seem to arise natarally out of the lel- 
ject ; which, after all that has been said coaoemiug the irrci^- 
rity or Pindar, is seldom the case with oor poet ; perfaapi newr 
when he is ri^tly nnderstood. The original is, 

Tsfry^ i* iv M^otf lew irrfiau iUv, 

and Sadorias*^ version, 

Bes nvUa euncto* eqv^ homines Juvat. 

Ibe Scholiast says, the ancienU were mach divided in their 
opinions concerning this passage ; some supposing it to relate 10 
the several ways which Neptane, Apollo, and £«cns went when 
they parted ; some to the different exploits of Alcimedoo, 
Timoslhenes, and Melesias. 

* HeiHthe great PancraHum wn the fHste,'\ The Pe»- 
erattum, fit>m TtSet and x^mtb; , waa the most laboriooa of the 
•thidic eKcrcises. Some writen have Improperly conftMode* 
it wlih the Pentaiftion, There is a most aecorste •coonut of 
U fai Wcsfft Dissertation on the Olympic Games ; to which I 

•"er the reader who desires fnller information ob th« lobject. 
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And future wreaths of fiane' prepare ; 
And well his pupil's * fiiir renown, 
W\iQ now has won the thirtieth erowo^ 
Rewards his teacher's care. 

STROPHE iv« 

By fortune favoured, nor by manhood less. 
Four striplings in the strife he overcame. 
Bade infamy their vanquishM limbs oppress, 
And sent them home with foreheads veil'd in shame; 
^¥hile to his grandsire's hoary head he brings 
Triumphant joy, whence health, whence vigour 

springs; 
For he whom fortune fans with prosperous breath. 
Forgets the paintof age, and near approach of death. 

ANTISTROPHE IV. 

Mnemosyne, awake the silver lyre, 
Lo ! the Blepsiadae demand the song ^ : 
Well their brave brows the flowery bands require, 
To whom now six Olympic crowns belong. 
Nor will the muse forget the honoured head, 
Though sunk to earth, and number'd with tlie dead ; 
The virtuous actions of the good and brave 
Shall rouse the sleeping dust; and pierce the silent 
grave. 

7 Loftke BlepHada demand the s<mg,] According to (he 
Scholiast, the BlepnwlflB weic a particular tribe in JSgina, to 
wMch Aicimedon bdonged ; aU of ivhom the poet Imagines tm 
JM imerealed in the gloiy of hit hero. 
• AleUnedoib 
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EPODE lY. 

Iphion midst the' infernal seats * 
The pleasing news from Hermes* daughter hean; 
He to Callimachns the tale^repeats^ 
Who drinks it with exulting ears. 
That Jove's supreme behest had deign'd to grac$ 
With Pisa^ii sacred meed their happy race. 
Still may he good on good bestow, 
No pallid sickness let them know. 
Nor Nemesis their social band 
By cursed discord e'er disjoin ; j 

But happy may they ever shine^ I 

To bless their native land I 

8 IpMon midst the htfemal seats 
Ihe fUtuing tiews/irom Bsrmesi* dtughier Aeort.! I 

In the origidil it U, I 

There 1« a ringalarbeaoty in penooifyiii( ^AyftTdtt, and makiiif 
her dau^ter to Mercury, which it U impossible to cnnriele; at 
I Icnow of no English word capable of rendering lAy/fXw< 
Sadoriat did not 0nd his Latin more happy. 

Jphio wt Uttc Angeltam audM 
Ntftam vokMtis Mercuris aUtem. 

I coald also hare asedl the Oreeic word : hot I thisk it tai 
not at all the happy effect which strilces me so mnch in Hie on. 
ginal. The Scholiast says, some lappose Ipbioa and Cailina- 
dins to be simply relations to Alcimedon; otliers, diaC Oey 
were his father and ancle. I tliink this paasafB la the Odi j 
strongly favours the latter opinion : 

Hie address to the grandfatlKr topporting the mnponltlw of Ui 
ftther being dead. o,,..ed by Google 
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ARGUMEKT. 

FI17DAR begim the Ode with tterJioning the hymn compoted 
by Archilocbiu* and indbcrimtr Oely fung before sach of the 
Olympic victors, as were notfortnaate enou^ (o have a poet 
to celebrate their particnlar exploits. He then invokes the 
Muee. to assist Urn in praising Epharmostns, for tUs success at 
Oly mpia and Fytbia, and tells tiiem it requires no common share 
of genins. He then, speaking of hb conntry , commends him 
/or railing lis liononr by his akiil and snccess in athletic exer- 
cises, and implores Ihe assistance of tlie Graces ; asserting, 
tlMt no glory can be expected without the aid of the sipeilor 
powers, by whose help, he says, Hercnlas was able to oppose 
lifeptone, Apollo, and Plato. Here he checks himself; re- 
flecting, that it is wrong to sing of any thing that may cast 
dishonour on the gods; and, describing Deocaliou's flood, 
addrasMS Epharmostos and the dtlxens of Opus, as being 
deMendaato firom hhn and Pyrrha, by means of thtir daugfa. 
ter Protogenia, who was carried away by Japiter, and had a 
■on by him named Opus, who founded the city of that name. 
Him he etlchrtMi for his hospitaUty, and. enumerating hi» 
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ftiendi, particularly nentlons Menoetioi. From thoKete 
digrenci to the atory of his aon Patroclv and Aobilkt ailaA* 
ing Telephni. The poet auWi imrpUog again the Ua«t, de. 
H&rea to commeinorate Uie TictorieB gained by EpharoMrtn 
and hit kSjuman Laropromacbos, and giTca an aeeot of 
Iheir Tarioos trinmpha; ai>d» aaaertiag the aoperiwiiy of 
native over acquired merit, and giving mental accompliAmou 
thr preference Co all olhen, be oonclndea wilk • oom|lifflat 
ipblaberA. 



«TROPHB I. 

The lay ArdMlochus prepared ', the iiiee4 
Of every victor on Olyrapia's sand, 
Might have sufficed, thrice chanted, to precede 
Brave Epharmostiu and his social band ; 
Bnt from her bow let each Aonian maid ' 
The glittering shafts of harmony preparei 
The heights of sacred Elis to invade, 
Her shady forests^ and her pastures fiur ; 

* Thetay ArpMophus prepared, 4c.] The SchoUail tdb 
ni, ArchjlodiDS compoted an Ode on the victory gained \j 
Hercules and lolana at Olympia* called KoMviyixo; fktmi die 
lint ivord in it; its beginning being *il Kti>J4nxt, x^^< ^ 
'H^xXcf f. This Ode it was customary to sing before cveiy 
IKrson who gained the prize at Olympia, If he bad no pqet to 
compose one purposely for the occasion. 

« But from her bow let each Jonian maid 
The guttering shafts 0/ harmony prepare.} 
This manner of expression is not uncommon with our potf ; hi 
/lees it hi the second Olympic Ode x 
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; Seats sacred still to tfaundeF-bearing Jove, [love. 
■f Which Pelops gain'd, the dower of Hippodamia's * 

ii 

' ANTISTROPHB T. 

To Pythia too, one dulcet arrow send. — 
'- Nor does the poet humble lays require 
' That sings the chiefs ifor glory who contend.--* 
To princely Opus now .the Mlver lyre 

Come on, tby brightest ahafts prepare. 
And bend, O Mnse, thy sounding bow ; 
f Say, through what paths of liquid air 

Oar arrows shall we throw i 
On Agrigentom fix thine ^e; 
Thither let all thy quiver fly. Wests 

And a little before in the same Ode : 

^arvSrra ai;v«Toto'iy. 

It Is snrpritlng that a man of Cowley's genius could give so fery 
paerile a turn as be has to the first quoted passage. 

Leave, wanton muse, thy roving flight. 
To thy loud string the well4letch*d arrow put, 
Ziet Agrigcntum be the butt. 
And Tberon be the wkUe, 



3 Hippodamia ] The learned reader must 

again foisive me for sacrificing quantity to the ^niua of our 
yerse and ianguagie. I haye taken the same liberty afterwards 
vrUb Protogen^, . Dig,feed by Google 
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Awake, and chant lier 8on*s alUetic wmUl 
Opus, where Themis, wi^ her danghter, reignB, 
Divine Eunomia. — Mindful of his iHrtfa, 
He decks the capital of Locris' plains 
With every flower on Alphens* brink that grows, 
And every blooming wreath Castalia's drqM 
bestows. I 

BPODE L 

My votive voice, in soothing lays. 
Shall sing the mncfa-lov'd city's praise; 
And, swifter than the courser scours the phin, 
Or the wing*d galley cleaves the yielding main, 
Will send the messenger of fame 
Through all the' admiring world, her hononis to 
If haply my assidnous hand [prochiBi 

Shall cull the flowers that deck the graces' land. 
For every bliss that crowns mankind 
Must from the powers superior rise ; 
And every plan's by them design*d^ 
That forms the valiant or the wise. 

STROPHE II. 

Favonr'd by them, Alcides' nenrons arm ^ 
Repeird the monarch of the briny flood i 
Nor did the silver bow his heart alarm^ 
But, firmly, angry Phoebus' rage he stood; 

4 Fai}our*d by them, Alcides* nerwus arm,] The Seb 
liast gives the foIlowlDg acconnt of th!« passage : • These »•« 
the caaaes which Indnred Hercnles to make war with lh« |<* 
With Neptune, for assisting the FyliaDS, whom he attacked I* 
this reason; having killed one Trachlnhis, and flying on acoi^ 
4>f the mnrdei', he came to Neleus /or his aid in ezptativr * 
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Nor could stern Pluto's rod his breast dismay, 
IVbich drives the dyiog to his drear abodes : — 
Rash muse, desist! nor urge the impions lay ; 
Hateful's the Mrisdom that blasphemes the gods.-^ 
'Tis madness, strength absurdly thus to boast, 
And mortal might compare with heayen's triom* 
phant host. 

ANTISTROPHE II. 

Let war and discord, with the ills they bring, 
Be banish'd distant from the' ethereal train : 
Fair Protogenia's new-rais'd city sing ', 
Where, from Parnassus to the level plain^ 
Deucalion and his mate, descending first, 
By Jove's command the rising dome designed ; 
While from the stones their living offspring burst % 
To fill the nations, and renew mankind. — 

crime : whidi being reftiaed him, he made war on the Pyliana, 
whom Neptooe assisted, being fatiier to Neleas and Pelcaa. 
'With ApolIo» becanse, when he cousalted hit oracle at Pytho, 
be waa told that the god waa abient ; which enraged him «o 
Diacfa, that lie carried away the tripod. And with Pluto, on 
accoont of his bringing away Gerbems by the command of 
Eoryatfaeiu.' 

s Fair Pnftogenta's neto-raWd city Hng.] The city of 
Opns is here called Protogenia from the daughter of Deacalioa. 

6 WhUefrom the stones their living offspring bursty 
Ts^U the nations f and renew marUdnd.'} 
Thk is the original: 

A* f bMlf, hfJiiit^AJW 

Kthv&vim.v Xidiyoy yvin»» 

By this means, givhig the etymology of the Greek word A«ef » 
Popuius. Sndorius in hU version giv^J|^^^^^ sense of Pin- 
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Letfltnins like these tfaeirpleas'd descendants hetf; 
Old wine delights tlie taste^ new numben dam 
the ear 7. 



SPODB II. 

Of old o'er earth*s involved head. 
The congregated waters spread. 
And o'er the wasted country urg*d tbeir come; 
TUlJove, relenting, check'd their mtfaless force, 
And bade their native beds again 
The raging wavesabsorb,andspare the ravaged pbin. 
From Pyrrha and Deucalion then 
Yonr sires arose, a hardy race of meD, 



dar by kee{4iig the Grc^ word, which ooald not have \m 
done wilh propriety in an EngUah transtation; 

—r-'—Jactu lafidum dedermU 
Alteram prolem, vodtant et inde 
Aah 4chit4, 

Hie story of Deacalion and Pyrrha renewing the race oC 
mankind, by throwing stonca over their heada, ia that told If 
Ovid: 

Deseendunt vekmtqu^capvt, tutHcasque recbtgrnii. 
Etjussos lapides sua past vestigia muttusU .• 
Saxa, C^ub hoc credat, nisi sU pro teste veiustastj 
Ponere duritiem capere, suvmque rigorem; 
MoUMque mar&, mallitaque dueereformaau 

Ov.M«C.LL 

7 Old wine dettghts thfi taste, ^.} Fertepa the poet ho* 
means to hint to his patron, ihe advantage he b^ ia li«rht« 
Ode pnrpowly composed for him, instead of havinf only ihi 
•id oae« eomuou to ail the Olympic oonqnerora. 
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rhence your hoDour'd lineage spriogB, 
rhe offspring of a god's embrace ; 
^nd hence, &r ever native kings, 
With glory reigns the warlike race. 

STROPHE III. 

Opos, thy danghter erst Olympic Joye ' 
To shady Moenaliis from Elis bore ; 
Ajid there compressing with impetnons love^ 
Restored her to her plighted lord * once more. 
Her womb then teeming with the heavenly cUld ', 
Lest fate his days without a son should elakn. 
The hero on the foster*d infimt smiPd, 
Pleas'd with his form, and gave his grandsire*s name^ 
And subjects brave bestow'd, and fair domains ; 
Whence Opus' lof^y walls, and Iiocris' hardy swains* 

ANTISTROPHB III« 

Drawn by his virtues, to whose friendly towers^ 
From Argos, Thebes, and Pisa*s fertile plain, 
And fiihr Arcadia, crowd the social powers, 
Menoetios, chief among the warrior-train 
He lov*d, from Actor and iEgina sprung : 
Whose son, when wrong'd Atrides call'd to armsy 
Was nobly found the vengeful train among ; 
Who, when the Greeks from Telephus' alarms' 

Opus, thy daughter, ^c] This means Protogenit, daughter 
of BenculioOi ivho b naciitioned before; she was mnrrfed to 
Locnis, from whom the country took Us name. Opus and 
DeocalloB are the same person. 

9 Who, when the Greeks from Telephus* akirvu,^} 
Tsleplius ^as ion of Hercules, and, opposing the Greeks in their 
* Locns. Digged by Google 
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Foand shamelttl safety on the fnendly flood 
With Pelons' godlike son, the tfareateniiig atom 
withstood. 

march to Troy, was daogeroody wonnded by Acbilks, and 
afterwards healed by the rust of the Mune spear that gave tha 



Telephus tttemA c^tuumftus tabe peritut, 
St MM que nocuU dextra tuUtset opem. 

Or. lYist. L. V. EL iL 

As I have mentioned Achilles, I most beg the reader^ indil- 
gence for a digression on the story of hb being rendcted itttal- 
nerabtek except in the heel, by being dipped in the Styx; wWcli, 
though it has no fbondadon in any ancieni writer, exnpt 9» 
tius, (of wliom more hereafter) is yet so generally, and I msy 
say * OBlversally adopted, and has been so oaen aald to be ia 
Homer, that it seems almost maintaining a paradox to ooali»> 
diet it. The editors of the Delphln Classics assert it ronndiy; 
see the notes on Vhrgii^ £neid, 1. f. ▼. 34. Ortd'k MeCm. L 
zii. ▼. (M>. and Horaee»i Epode xiil. ▼. I7. 

Monsieur Bayle, in his DiotioiMry, sayt, spesldnf of AcMIK 
' On a dit que sa mere l>kiant ^cng6 dans les eanx dn Styx po« 
le landre invnlncnble, ne put procorer oet avantage am tdoa, 
parce qn'elle tenolt sob fils par UL FUgence an cfaapitre 7 di 
liTre, et le Schollaste d'Horaoe sur l*ode IS dn ttrre 5, msr- 
quent qo^Ue le tint par le talon. Ceox qol disent qnll nnand 
d^lne blessore an talon, comme Hygin an diapitre 107>cC Qaia- 
tns Calaber an vers 6S da S IWre, convicnncnt an food aree tes 
densantras. Servfais snr le vers 97 du iS Uvre de 1> £aeide A 
en general qn'il ctuit faiTulnerable ODceptd parte quSL A aMfyf 
tentus e^,' Bayle, Diet. Art. AcbiL 

Whatever Servius, FolgeDtins, &c may say, sore I am, Hal 
than is no word of AdiHles being invalucrahle, or dying by a 
woond in his beel, in any ancient Greek poet, nor in Viifa, 
Horaee, or Ovid; and almost every foble of antiqahy ia aHadsd 
to in some or other of the writings of the last. Uoomt i 

«J!. *->"rf ■' ^ry*?*T *® *'"^« »««" *'• »•"«» combated befoi 
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EPODE III. 

From hence the skilful well might find 
Die* impatience of Fatroclos* mind : 

(ives an aflcomit of his being: wounded In tbe hand by Aatero- 
paeu, who threw two darta together, one of which wai innocent : 

Illad.ni.i6C 

One razed Achilles* hand ; tbe spoating blood 
Span fort h ■ Poj^e. 

Yirgilfsyi, 

Vardana qtH Paridis dirtxti teia manusque 
Corfu* in JEackUt, Mad», 1. vi. 07. 

The aoGOOttt of the battle between Cygniu and Achillei, in th« 
twelfth booli of OvSd'i Mdamorphoaet, affords a convincing 
proof th«t no inch ^ble was extant in Ovid's tima. CygDU . 
tells Achilles, that his own arms are oseleas, being himself invnl. 
nerable, and offers his naked body to his assaults. On the con- 
tra^ry, AcbiUes, instead of boasting of the same advantage, de- 
pends on his sliield for sccnrity, which is nearly transfixed : 
(this by the way is a proof that his armoar, though a gift of the 
gods, was not supposed impenetrablej lilce the enchanted armonr 
of romance :) 

et M et ftre a in M rupU 

Terga navena bourn, dedmo tamen orbe moratUM* 
After Cygnus is slain, and the cbieA are talking over the ex- 
ploits of the day, tbe having an Invulnerable body is conaidercil 
by tliem all with the greatest astonishment, and particuUrly by 
AchiUes. 

Hoc ipsum JEaddes, ioe mtrabaniur AchM. 
Bat Nestor mcnlloM Oaeneos as having possessed the lamt 
qoality formerly, in the«e r&.:arkabte words; 
''-^vettrofuit ufdcus evo 
C9HUmt€<frferri, ntOioque (fvramis ic^oogie 
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Achilles, tiierefore, with parental care, 
Advised him ne'er alone to tempt the war.— 

C9gHUs : at ifse Mm patientem vtOnera mOU 
Corpof mn Uuo, Perrhmhum Canea vidi. 
Dare» Phrygiw, and Dlctys Cretemis, (or whoever ^rrotaOi 
lK>oks ascribed to them) make no mention j' Achffles te«j 
d.in by a wonnd io the heel, (which could hardly be mortii} 
• Qoo Alexander, librato gladio procBrrcna Mlyenot hoiwii. 
a e. AcfaiUem) per utrumqac latuB gcmmato Icra ^«»*5!l 
Diet Cret. I. iv. ch. xl. And Darea mentiona hla belog woawW 
wveial timet, and obliged to qoit the §eld ; and dewribo to 
death thns: « Atoander Antiloeham, el AchUIem, moUii ptaff* 

~S^ictM Aretiat, In a coininent « the thkd Pyllu» Ode, 
▼er. 179* 

n«8 ; « Homem» docet «b Alezandro occiBnm. ». e, (A Aflkn) 
« i^tvB^t x«tA wf yar^i* «hoag^ I can find noMCh pa«r 

*°?haTlk my ponwrion a tranriation of th« THadtatoinotea 
Greek, printed at Venice In the year I5S6, and to wWch *« 
is t book added, completing the Trojan war, where the dea* 
•f AehiUes la deicribed In these words: 



-nif K ie<MrI«w 



K«T' atn «3 'Ax»Wj«f, 
JLai Mrifmct to fiJ^ 

♦ Paris from behind, holding a strong bow, sent a sharp (Wtter 
arrow against AchiUea himself, and woonded him in the sMe: 
and the arrow passed (yiUe through, and came out at the opporiw 
part.* 
The iuvolaerahia itory ^o« not jN^ii^i^hf^ b« 
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O coBld I soiuron dfuing wings, 

Wbere, in her rapid car, the muse exnlting sinjgB; 

the revival of literature in Earope. I think the following pas* 
Mge in Don Quixote shows Cervantes was ignorant of It, or he 
would most likely have mentioned it, as it so roach resembles 
the stoiy be introduces r.especially as he has brought in an atln- 
■ion to clasrical fable. 

Don Quixote, speaking of the various miraculoas endowment 
of different knights, says : * One has the gift of never beinf 
enchanted ; another to have such impenetrable flesh, as never to 
be wounded, as was the case of the famous Roldan, one of the 
twelve peers of France, of whom it is reported, that he was in- 
capable of receiving a wound except in the sole of his left foot ; 
and there it must be made with the point of a large needle, and 
no other weapon whatever. Therefore, when Bernardo Del 
Carpio killed him at Roncevalles, seeing it impossible to wound 
bins with steel, he lifted him from the ground in h^s arms, and 
strangled him, recollecting the death that Hercules gave to An> 
taens, tbaS fierce gimt, said to be a son of the earth.* 

Don Quixote, part iil. book iv. chap. 92. 
> Even the writers of romance, who were fond of depreciat- 
ing the heroic diaracter of Achilles, never mentioned his being 
invuloeraUe as an advantage he bad over Hector; though they 
represent bkn as nsing the assistance of his Myrmidons to de« 
. atroy hiin. 

I cannot help observing here, the striking difference between 
the ideas of feudal and heroic honour; mqch, in my opinion, to 
the honour of the former. Two of the most respectable writers 
of antiquity, (Aristotle and Plutarch) censure Homer for not 
having made Achilles take (hose measures to destroy Hector, 
vvhicb the writers of romance impute to him, for the purpose of 
potting his courage in an inferior light to that of his enemy. 
See Aristotle's Puetics, chap. xiv. and Plutarch's Ufe of Pompey. 

How the idea of Achilles being invulnerable, so contrary to 
bis cbaractor as drawn by Homer, who always represents him 
as preferring jg^ary, attended with certain, and early death, to a 
long life of tranquillity, shonid have hem so long and so gene- 
tili^l. conceived to have originated with Homer, and to have 
been the opinion of the ancient poets, and this witliont the least 
VOL. II. I 
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(For ample power, and eager will. 

Attend with duteoia care her footsteps still;) 

•hadow of fomid«tloo. Itb imponiUe to accomit for. Statin ii 
Um only writer of utkiaity from whom it ooold ke demed'; 
tat It tiaomelUac dngaUr that hUantliority alone ilioiilddbB- 
nlnata it ■© «iilv«fiaUy. Tlwre aw two pasaage* in ha Ad* 
1^ that obvloaaly aUiule to It. 

^ StatAcliiI.l.LT.lM. 

Armavi, rtotum^ue utinam I) cape tuta pmnm/tf 

TegmiM,tMnacUwraMim6. 

Acbil. U i. ▼. »9> 
TWa long diaacrtalioB may perliapBBecm trifliof to bobm; W 
die claaaical reader I tnist will not be displeaKd to aee dK btfo 
of Hoii>er,andIni»yadd,of Pliui".(ft*>»««*'»«y»n>«»*>"^ 
with partlcalar veneratioii.) vindicated from tbe abw fdi^« 
haviDE aoioTulnerable body covered with impenetraWeanwi*. 
How SUUua would haw p»iiaged UiU la onccrtato, aa oii^y iwi 
DookiofWiAdiiUeldarepitant. Bat Homer kaa taken p«t 
care to majte AchiUea and Hector enp^e on eqnal lanH,«« 
both are In divine armonr: Hector bdng dreaeed in theiHirf 
Patroclna, who wore the anna of Achillea, which Homer ayd 
Iliad, xviii. v. M. were given hy the |^ to hia ftlhar !*« 
on hi* marriage with Thetis. ^ . . - 

Before Iqnitlhiaiubject,! mfiBtobwrve,thatthefelaaaafcf 
hero of tbe Iliad, who is said to have been invaloaable. H» 
dar, in his sixth Isthmian Ode, says thrt Hercoka wraiv^ 
Ajax, when a child, in tbe skin of the Nemcuk Uon, a«i ir 
quested Jupiter to make his body as Invnlnerable aa the lide. 

'Slriftt VMS iiftJM lAM W¥ wsfivXawemw 

On which the Annotator on the Osfbrd Pindar ol »m f U> <K 
^Jax wa» InvnlBerabk tp cvoy jgtfi^eMeepi the ddcib vkai 
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Thy social worth, and Isthmian prize '% 
lampromachos, should grace my lay; 
When &me beheld two trophies rise. 
Congenial^ in one roiling day. 

the UoB^ ikin did not toocb, on accoont of the intenreotion of 
the qoiter. Though the Greek Scholiast only Mppoiei It to 
imply a wiih, tliat the fntore hero nuy be as strong, and at In- 
trepid as the animal whose hide lie is covered by. Mr. Oraene 
wonders who the Commentator is who has conjarednp this tale, 
and where he parioined the story ? To the last of these qnesUons, 
I believe I ean give an answer. It is Uken from the Scholia on 
Homer, thoogh with some alteration, on the foUowing passage 
of the Iliad, deKribing the combat between AJaz and DIomed f 

Iliad. U udii. v. 820, 

lydeldes then thtt Javelin alm'd above 
Hie bnckkr^ margin, at the neck be drove ; 
Bot Greece, now trembling for her hero's life, 
Bade share the honours and surcease the strife. 

Pope, 

Tbe Scholiast obaerves, that H«tailca, happening to be it 
Salamis jnst as AJaz was bom, took the child, and wrapped 
him in the lion^ hide, and prayed that he might become invnk 
neraUe, (csTpwr^i) and accordingly all his body became Invol- 
oerable, except the neck, which the hide happened not to cover. 

AJaz I think is the only hero of any conseqaenoe, who is not 
wonnded in the coarse of the Iliad. 

■o T%jf MckU umrth, amd Isthmian priae, 
Lamprtmarkmt, skouiA gr«ce my toy.] 

Tlie Scholia make Lainpromachiis a kinsman and fellow^tlxen 
of Epharmostns. The elder Scholiast says, that some were of 
•pinion he won the Isthmian crown the same day that his friend 
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STROPHE IV. 

Twice, EpharmostoSy too, tliy loatchlegs might 
Fair Corinth saw, twice Nemea's hallowed gromid: 
Argos thy manly brows with glory dight, 
And Attica thy ypnthful forehead crown*d : 
What praise thou met'st in Marathon's iam'd coone, 
Now, scorning witli the beardless yootii to rmi, 
Matdi'd with the veteran race, thy rapid force. 
Tempered with skill, the silver goblet won ; 
Shout with exulting voice the friendly traiD, 
To see the loveliest youth the iairest trophies gain. 

ANTISTROPHE IV. 

Lycflsan Jove*s high feast with wonder glow'd 
As bold Parrhasia's sons thy form behold ; 
Her prize Pellene on thy strength bestow'd ", 
A guard from warring winds, and wintry cold, 
lolaus' tomb, and fair Eieusis' plain 
Wash'd by the briny wave, thy deeds attest. 
Iliough men by labour strive apphinse to gain. 
Yet native merit ever shines the best; 
Nor shall the wreaths attain'd by toil and care, 
With heaven-descended might, and inboni woHh 
compare. 



Not every patli extends the i 
But various are the roads to fame ; 

did tbe Olympic ; others, that Ihey wei« both ItthmUn prim; 
the yoQDger ScholiaM ooiy nMoUoiis Uie tart opinino. bdecd 
it WM not likely Ui«t the Olympk and Isthmian games ihoaki 
be celebrated at the same tfme. 

" Ifer prize Pellene 2 The prize in tbe nmei celt. 

brated at Pellene was a cloalc. □, , ,ed by Google 
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With differenteye the same pursuits we view^ 

Nor all one wish with equal zeal pursue ; 

But his great fame shall highest soar, 

Who climbs the arduous heights of science* sacred 

By which inspur'd, I noW pf oclaim [lore. 

My hero's heaven-bom strength, and native fiuae ; 

Who, conqueror on Oilia's plain, 

Bade the bright wreatli of victory twine. 

Great Ajax, round thy votive fane, 

And grac*d with vnreaths the hallow'd shrine.' 
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THE 

TENTH OLYMPIC ODE, 

BY MR. B. GREBNB AND MR. PTB. 



TO AGB8IDAMV8, SON OF AKCHUTRATUS, AN EPIZEPBTUAl^ 
LOCRIAN, ON RII VICTOKY OBTAINED BY THB CJBSTVS. 



ARGTJMEKT. 
THE poet beglu tbe Ode by apologixlnc to Aeeridamot, fbr 
having so long delayed composing it, after promisiqg to io 
it. He tlien compUmcnts him npon his conniry, aiKl eousolei 
him for being wonted at die bcgimitaig of the eoat«il,till 
cncoaraged by Has. by rdatiug the same dreamstanoe of 
Hercules and Patroclns. He then describes the insatntwn of 
the Olympic Games, by Hercoles, after the victory he ob> 
taiaed over Angeu, and the sons of Neptone and MoUow; 
and enumerates those who woo the first prlaea in the atUetie 
exercises. He then, returning to Agesidamns, and conpa* 
tnlating him on having a poet to sing his ezplohB, lhoi|h 
after some deli^, coadudes with praising him for bia URigih' 
and beanty. 



STROPHE I. 

6 MUiE, awake the* Olympic lay, 
Which to Archestratos' brave son we owc> 
The meed I promis*d to bestow, i^ 
Oblivion's icy hand bad wip'd away t 
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And thoo^ O Truth, the favourite maid 

Of thundering Jove, vouchsafe tliy aid 

To quell their slanderous falsehoods, who pretead 

I e'er with wilful aim deceived a trusting friend. 

ANTISTROPHE I. 

Full many an hour has roll'd avray 

Since shame has made my cheeks widi crimson ([lo#/ 

So long the proniis'd meed to owe : 

But now the song, .with intereat, III repay ' ; 

And, as where ocean's billows roar. 

They clear from stain the pebbled shore. 

So shall the breath of this my friendly strain, 

To listening crouds assert my spotless faith again; 

E^ODE I. 

Where, gently fanned by zephyr's balmy breeze % 
Fair truth o'er Locris' colony presides ; 
Her guardian, sweet Cidliope, she sees, 
While warlike Mars the generous care divides.^ 

> Bmimwthe»amg»wUh hUerest, VU r€f09') Pindar,' 
havlBK to kwf delayed leudiog the Ode, aocordiog to bit pro> 
iniie» aoeoniiMnied ft with anoUier tmall one, to atone for bW 
aegleel : this U the eleventh Ode; whkh is from theoce called 
Titd^t Jnteresi. 

* Where, gently fannHl hp xephyr*s balmp breeze, 
Fah- truth (/er Locris* colony presides,} 
There was a colony of Locrians eatablMied in that part off 
Italy called Magna Grwcia : who, from their weatern situation^ 
ware styled Epizephycian Locrians. Agcftidarons wu of ihls 
colony : the Ode being incribed la the origUial, 'AywtiafJt^ 
Ai^'E^^i^ufU. .....Google 
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fiold Cycnns, in tfie tiard-fought field % 
Forc'd Herenles at first to yield ; 
Agesidamus^ so thy mig^t 
Was wavering in the' Olympic figfat^ 
Tilly as Achilles' fiiendly tongue 
Fatroclosf fainting limbs new strong^ 
Brave lias' words thy drooping spirits fire. 
Thy slumbering virtues rouse^ and godlike deedi 
iaspire. 

STROPHE II. 

When emnlation warms the breast, 

The youth (heaven aiding) matchless fiime aball gain ; 

But (bw the envied prize obtain 

By slothfiil luxury and lazy rest. 



3 Bold Cycmts, in the hard-fougJU^JUHi', 
Fon^d Hercules at first to yieid.] 

Herenles ^lakiog war with CycDW, the son of Man (tiM 
Cycniis siain by Achilles was a son of Keptnne), ob accooM of 
his cruelty, was at first defeated, tboagh he afterwards oyer* 
Game and kitted him. .fyom* this chrcumstance, and from H- 
trodos being encouraged by tiie exhortations of AcfaiUca at the 
siege of Troy, he consoles Agesldamas for being wonted at the 
beginning of the conilicr, till be assomed frmh strength and 
spirits from the encouragement of Has, his *A.\iivn(, or 
Auuinter ; whose business it was, not only to prepare the com- 
batants for the contest by anointing tliem, bnt also to iutrad 
them in the athletic exercises ; as appears from what is said of 
Melesias fn the eighth Olympic Ode, who in the title of if is 
styled 'AXihvri;, Unctor. This Has the elder Scholiast eslli 
lolas; and the yonnger Scholiast, (and after Urn Sodorial) 
Hylus. I have chosen to keep the name » tC is fai Pfttdai; 
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Now custom bids my muse proclaim 
Jove's festival and solemn game *, 
With which' Alcides honoured Pelops' shrine, 
When Neptune's baffled sons confess'd his powei 
divine. 

ANTI8TROPBE H. 

When his triumphant arm had laid, 

O bhoneless Cteatus 1 thy glory low ; 

And bold Eurytus felt the blow, 

O'ercome by stratagem in Cleon's glade ; 

From proud Augeas to obtain 

The promised meed of toil and pain ; 

And wreak on Motion's sons tlie fatal day, [lay. 

When stretch'd on Elis' plains his slaughtered army 

EPODE II. 

Soon did the faithless king * his fraud repay, 
He saw his counties &irest hopes expire y 
Saw his exulting cities fill a prey 
To vengeful slaughter, and consuming fire ; 
Saw desolation's ifon reign 
Extend o'er all his fair domain — 
Vain are the' endeavours to withstand' 
The vengeance of a mightier hand : 

4 Jove*s festival and soiemn game. 
With which Alcides honoured POop^ shrine.] 

The poet here gives an account of the fint institution of tb« 
Olympic Games; by Hercales, after the victory be had ob- 
tained over Aageas, and his allies Ctnrtas and Earytas, sons of 
Neptone and Moiione ; with whom he made war, to obtain 
the reward promised Mm by Angeas, and to revenge the losa 
of his army. Which had been before cat to pieces by Cteatna_ 
and Barytas ; in which were slain his brotber^^Ipbicies, and 

—t," . ^ . . Digitized byVjUt." 

also Telamon and Calcedon. 

*» Abgeait 
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Awhile he rashly tned to* oppose 
The forceftil entry of his shoating foes ; 
Till, seeing fell destractibn round him wait. 
He sought, amid the press, a voluntary fikfte^ 

STfiOPHE III. 

On Pisa's plains the son of Jove 
Assembled, vntfa their spoils, his conquenng InA] 
And bade for ever sacred stand 
To his eternal site this hallowed grove ; 
Bade sacred fences straight surround 
The Altis' consecrated ground ' ; 
Whilst round, the festive seats with splendor gleia, 
And crown the verdimt htiak of Alphena* faonoiii'^ 
stream. 

AllTISTftOPHJtf 11^. 

Alphens, who, with the' imperial train * 

Of high Olympus, shares the sacrifice ; 

^here the Satumian summits rise. 

With site conspicuous from the trophied plam: 

i The AUii* consecrated ground.] The Altis wm a port 
near the Olympic stadiom, sacred to Japlter ; in which wen 
placed the statoes of the Olympic oonqneron. In WttCt Df^ 
aertation there is a particular accoaat of it. 

• Alpheust who, wttk the* imperial train 
Of high Olympus, shares the sacrifice,^ 

Ifl the original it is, 

There were six altars erected by Hereoles Co tweNc of ih 
principal gods : the first was dedicated to Japlter ud !?<?• 
tdne ; the second to Jano and Minenra ; the third to McroBy 
and Apollo ; the foarth to Bacchus and the Graces ; the fM » 
DiWM and Alphens ; the sixth to Satnm and Rhe«: I 
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't'here, erst when (Enonuiin flway'd, 
Jtn snow was wrap'd the' unnotic'd glade. 
t>VL the first rites propitious smiFd the fates ; 
And Time, on whom es*n truth for confirmatioif 
waits: 

EPdDB in. 
He, rolling on witii never-ceasing conrsOy 
To the succeeditag race of men declares, 
How the rich spoils of wat^ resistless forc^' 
rrbe godlike hero midst his army shares ; 
And bids the festive games still cheer 
Again each fifth-revolviDg year. — 
Who in the contests^ now ordain'd. 
The first Olympic wreath obtain'd ? 
Whose coursers in the rattling car, 
Or limbs exerted in the sportive war, 
Or feet inur'd to urge the rapid race^- . 
Snatched from their baffled foes Ifie matchless^ 
olive's grace ? 

gTROPHB IV* 

6n the long Stadhmfs even coursle^ 

CEonns, great lieymnftis' valiant son,* 

The prize with active footsteps won. 

Who brought from Midia'S plains his friendly force : 

Resplendent with the wrestler's oil, 

^air victory crown'd the Tegean's • toil : 

y On the iatig Stadl/wn's even eour»e,'\ The poet here 
g^vei the iieiiict of the conqaeron at the first iostitntloA of the 
Olympic Games, In the six diiferent eserciso, vis. the FooC- 
Kace; the Pale, or WmtUng; the Caestos ; the Chariot-Kace ; 
Darting; and throwing the Ditcns. For an accnraie descrip- 
llXXk of Whifch, ice the DiaMrtatfon by Mt. W^ioogle 
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While brave Dorydns, from Tiryntbe's shore. 
The Caestos* manly prize from all his rivals bore. 

ANTISTROPHE IV« 

Conspicoons on his conquering car. 
The mnse Mantinian Seraos' coursers sings ; 
Phrastor the^ unerring javelin flings ; 
While, by Enicens' sinews hurl'd, afar 
Beyond the rest the discus flies. — 
Resound the shores with friendly cries ; 
While lovely Luna poors her argeot li^t 
FuU-orVdy and cheers with rays the gloomy shades 
of night. 

EPODE IT. 

The echoing woods, and vaulted temples round, 
Ring with the jocund shoots, and festive strain. 
Following tbeir great example, we resoond 
Their glories who the' Olympic olive gain : 
And in the far-resounding verse 
The manly victor's praise rehearse. 
And tune the hymn to awful Jove; 
Who, mid the sapphire plains above,(' 
Bids the bright-gleaming lightning fly^r 
And darts the thunder through the trembling sky. 
Breathed to soft flutes sweet sounds the lingering by, 
Which, form'd on Dirce*s brink, though long d^ 
fer'd, we pay •. 

• — -formed on Dirce's brink ] Dire* wm the nmi 

or a fountain near Thebes, rapposed to have been wife i« 
Lycna, king of Tbe|Mi, and tnotformed into a foabtaia Vf 
Jiipiter. after haviog been torn to pieoes by horaet. ftr im 
■rncUy to ABUo|<e, 
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STROPHE y. 

As grateful comes the loDg.hop*d air ; 

As to the' axpecting sire whom age and pain 

To second childhood bend again, 

The happy offspring of a le^ heh- : 

The joyfiil tidings slight impart 

New vigour to his sinking heart ; 

For wealth itself the dying breast offends, 

When to a stranger's hand the envied gift descends. 

ANTISTROPHE Y. 

So he who at dread Ploto*s gate 

Arrives unsung ; — thou^ worth and fair renown 

His every word and action crown, 

What shining honour shall that worth await? 

Thy ears, the lyre, the dulcet flute, 

Agesidamus! shall salute; 

O'er thy fair fimie distil meUifluous lays, 

And all Pieria*s choir afford thee ample praise. 

ERODE Y. 

And on his country too we must bestow 

The &ithiul tribute of a votive verse; 

On Locris* race the honied stream shall flow. 

While their victorious Son my lays rehearse; 

Whom, by Olympiads awful shrine, 

My eyes beheld, with strength divine. 

In the stem conflict bear away 

The enyied trophies of the day. 

Lovely his form, while youth's soft grace 

Shed smihng beauty o'er his face ; 

Youth's bloom divine, which, join'd to potent love. 

The ruthless arm of death from Oanymedes drove. 



THE 

ELEVENTH OLYMPIC ODE, 

BY MR. WEST. 



This Ode b inscribed to Agesidamos of Locrii, 
who, in the seventb-lbarth OlymfHady obtained tlie 
Tictory in the exercise of the Cttstos, and in the 
class of boys. 

The preceding Ode is inscribed to the sane 
person ; and in that we leani, that Pindar had for 
a long time promised Agesidamns an Ode opon ii 
▼ictoiy, which he at length paid him; adoiov* 
ledgmg himself to bhime for having been so tons 
in his debt To make him some amends ibr hsf* 
ing delayed payment so long, he seat faim, by vij 
of interest, together with tiie preceding Ode, 
which is of some length, the short one that is hoe 
translated, and which in the Greek title is for tbtf 
reas<m styled Tox^,or Interea, 



ARGUMENT. 
THE poet, by two compuriBons, with which he begMn hh Ode. 
iminoatea how acceptable to ancoettfBl merit thoee aoap ft 
triamph are, which gave stability and doratfon to Oielr fine' 
then declaring that thcM tongi are dne to the Oljmipie o» 
qoeroTB, he proceeds to celebrate the vletory of AgeMtam 
and the praliat of the Lociiam, his coamiyiiica, wbom k 
aommeodi for thdrbrring been alwaya repnttd a hnive, win 
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mod hospitable nation: fk-om wlience be Inalnaatet, that their 
virtnei belof hereditary and imntc, there was no more like> 
lihuod of their departing from them, than there was of th» 
fox and lion's changing their natures. 



STROPBE* 

Xo wind-boQiid marinen most welcome blow 
The breezy sephyrs through the whistling shroadi : 

Most welcome to the thirsty momBtaios flow 
Soft showers, the pearly daughters of the doods: 

And when on vutnous toils the gods bestow 
Soccessy most welcome sound mellifluous odes. 

Whose numbers ratify the voice of flane. 

And to iUostrious worth insure a kuting name, 

ANTISTROPHB. 

Such fiune, superior to the hostile dart 
Of canker'd enyy, Pisa's chiefs attends. 

Fkin would my muse the* immortal boon impart; 
The' immortal boon which from high heaven 
descends. 

And now inspired by heaven thy valiant heart, 
Agesidamus, she to fame commends : 

Now adds the ornament of tuneful praise. 

And decks thy olive crown with sweetly-soundiiig 
lays. 

EPODE. 

But while thy bold achievements I rehearse, 
Thy youthful victory in Pisa's sand. 

With thee partaking in the firiendly verse. 
Not unregarded shall thy Locris ' stand, 

> Locris.] There were three colonies of Loerlans; one of 
which was In Italy* eaUcd from their western sitnatSooi the Epl- 
jephyriui Locrians, the people here celebrated by Pindar. 
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Then haste, ye MoaoBy join the choral 1 
X>f festive youths upon 4iie Liocrian plain ; 

To an unciviliz'd and savage land 
Think not I now invite your virgin traioy 
Where barbarous ignorance and foul disdain 

Of social virtue's hospitable lore 
Prompts the nnnianner*d and inhuman swmis 

To drive the stranger from his chariish door. 

A nation shall ye find, renown'd of yore 
For martial valour, and for worthy deeds ; 

Rich in a vast and unexhausted store 
pf innate wisdom % whose prolific seeds 
Spring in each age. So natureli laws reqniie : 
Ai^d the great laws of natnre ne*er eicpm. 
Unchanged the lion*s valiant race remainsy 
And all his fiither's wiles the youtlifiil fox retains, 

* Hie OMNig^t coauined to these time venet is nte 
hinted, tban expreaaed Id the origloal : but bow beutilel, «r 
rather how exeuMUe soeTer aaeh e coocifeoeas mey appear ia 
the Greek langaai^ I was afraid the literal tranalatkNS of this 
passage woald seam too harsh and ahra|it to an English reader; 
and for that reason baveeBdeavonrad to draw oat and open the 
aeiise of Pindar, to this and the two foUowtog Tcrses: a liberty 
whidi a translator of this antfaor mostsomcttmes take with bin, 
if he wooid render his translation inteiUgiUe, «r at le^ pa)» 
taUe, to the generality of readers. 
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TWELFTH OLYMPIC ODE, 

BY Mil. WEST. 



This Ode is inscribed to Ei^oteleSy the son of 
Philanor of Himera, who, in the seventy-seyentii 
Olympiad, gained tbe prize in tbe foot-race^ caUed 
DoUcbos, or tiie long Course. 



ARGUMENT. 

ERGOTELES WW orifliMUy of Crete ; baft teing driwa fima 
UMBce by Ui« fury of a prcvMUof fiuliQa, be niirad to Ifi. 
merat a towu of Sicily, wbcra b« ww bonoarably reoeiv«4« 
aad ttdiniued tolbt frasdoB of ftbe d^ ; aAor wU«b b« had 
the happincM to obfaia, «bat the Gfedv wtatwwl Um 
hiiMt ^^ of f^o^y* ^ i^lympic crown. BMuaoiai Myi^ 
be pdaed two Olyi^lc cvowu ; and the aame oambcr la 
Mch of the other three Mcred fames, the Pythian, lathmiaD* 
Md muuBUk, From theie reiMb^kaUe yiciNitadea of Foi^ 
tene in ibe Ufb of £rgotela,Bpif'ar tafccf Qceuion to addrem 
bimMlf 10 that powerftd di|fc«tnu of aU hnman tttutt, 
iinplorinK Jierfro«ectieo fer SUntni, the adopted eoontiy of 
ErgMelH. Ihen, after deicriUBS hi general taimt tbe nni- 
venal faiflnenee of that de^r npon all tbe aetiona of wuiUnd. 
tbe nncertainty of avents» and tbe Yanity of hope^ ever fla&> 
tnallBf i» ignorance and errer« he amyie a nason lior thai 
vanity; vix. That the godahaTO not ^ven ^j^^^l ine;s 

VOL.11. K. """''' ^ 
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any eertatn evideooe of their ftitnre fortimet, wludi oAea 
liappta to be the very reverie both of their hopes and fcar*. 
« Thai (says he^ it happened to Ergptelea, whoae very mi^ 
fortunes wiere to him the occasion of happiness and g|o«7; 
since, bad he not been banished from his country, he had 
probably passed his life in obecarity, and wasted in doMCtfic 
broils and qoarrels that strength and acdvity, which hb naore 
neaceftii situation at Himera enabled him to toaprov^ and 
jonploy for the obtoining the Olympic crown.* 

This Ode, one of the shortest, is, at the same time. In Hs 
order and connection; the clearest and most compact of any 
jto be met with in Pindar. 



STROPHE, 

Pavghter of EleutheriaD Jove ?, 
To thee my soppUcations I prefer! 
For potent Himera my suit I move ; 

Protectress Fortone, hear! 

t ■ 

« After the victory obtained at Platsea by the GrcdaM over 
Mar^ohios, the j^nefral of Xerxes, theGre^a, to conuBemocaM 
their delivery flrom that terrible attack upon their Bherty, 
erected a temple to Japlter, called upon that occasioo Elm. 
therios, or the gaardian of liberty. Why Pindar atylca Fortw 
' the daughter of Eteuiherian Jupiter,* I cannot gucm, nnlcs it 
be to itoslnnate, that liberty is the true soarc* of proepcrity. Smw 
any, that by making Fortune thedanghtcr of Jupiter, Pindar mesas 
to let us know, that what we mortals (ignorant of the trae 
causes of all evento) style fortune, is really and truly the dimi- 
Ing providence of heaven. I could easily admit of tUs later, 
pretation, had the poet called Fortune simply the daughter cf 
Jnplter; but I am apt to believe. thM by adding thy epHhrt 
Elentherian' tb fopiter, he alluded to' some paiticalar ckcam. 
aunces in the worthip or mythology of that goddess, wdoso 
to us ; to some aliar, or perhaps statue,' ereMed to her in 
^ple of Eleotherian Jove; as MMh kinds of a l hi l w are I 
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Thy deity along the pathless main 

In her wild coarse the rapid vessel guides ; 

Rules the fierce conflict on the' embattled plaioy 

And in deliberating states presides. 

Tbss'd by thy uncertain gale 

On the seas of error sail 

qneatly to be met with in this poet. And Indeed, npon ftartfaer 
reflection, I oinnot help sappotiog that the people of Hlmera, 
in imitation of the Grecians, who erected a temple to Elenthe- 
rian Jnpllcr (aa is said above) erected alio a temple to Fortune 
ad pimera, ii^ memory of the famous victory obtainod by Gelo 
ov«r the Carthaginians ; who, by virtue of an alliance with the 
Persians, alUcked at the same time the Greeks lelUed in Sicily, 
and were entirely routed, and all cut to pieces, near this very 
city of Himera. See Diod. Sic I. 3d. and the Notes on the 
FInt ^th. Ode. In this victory fortune h«d certainly as great 
a hand, as in any almost that was ever known ; since it was 
chiefly owing to a lucky circumstance, and the happy success 
of a stratagem of Gelo ; the Carthii^inian army being vastly 
superior to liis. I say, I cannot help thlnkii^ it probable, that 
the people of Himera erected npon this occasion a temple, or 
at least a sUtue to Fortune, whom they might style the daughter 
of Eleotberian Jove, to denote the particular deliverance they 
intended thereby to commemorate; a deliverance from the 
aame danger and the same enemy, as 'threatened their allies 
and brethren In Greece. Upon this supposition. Fortune is 
very properly styled the daughter of Eleutherian Jupiter, as 
importing the directing providence of that supreme deity, who 
delivered the Greeks from slavery, according to the allegorical 
interpretation above mentioned. Whether the four foilowiog 
verses, * TAy deitf aUmg the pathiess main,' ftc. may not 
contain some allusions to some remarkable events of those 
times, I will not determine. It is plain, liowever, from Pln< 
darls First Fyth. Ode, that there was a naval victory obuined 
over the Carthagiuians, perhaps no less eztraordiif^vy than that 
^ined by Gelo at land: a rodder, however, is an pmblen 
commonfy ^ven to Fortone upon medals, ipc 
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Htiman hopes, now mounting high 
On the swelling surge of joy ; 
Now with unexpected woe 
Sinking to the depths below. 

ANTI STROPHE. 

For sure presage of tilings to come 
None yet on mortals have the gods bestow'd ; 
Nor of futnrity's impervious gloom 
Can wisdom pierce the cloud. 
Oft our most sanguine views the* event deceives, 
And veils in sudden grief the smiling ray : 
Oil, when with woe the mournful bosom heaves, 
jCaiight in a storm of anguish and dismay. 

Pass some fleeting moments by, 

All at once the tempests fly : 

Instant sliifts the clouded scene ; 

Heaven renews its smiles serene ; 

And on joy's untroubled tides 

Smooth to port the vessel glides. 

EPODE. 

Son of Phitanor • ! in the secret dad e^ 

Thus had Ay speed naknown to fime decay'd ; 

Thus, like the crested bird of Marst, at home 
Engaged in foul domestic jars, 
And vrasted with intestine wars, 

Jnglorkms hadst thou spent thy vigofoas bloom; 
Had not sedition's civil bnnls 
ExpelPd thee firom thy native C>ete, 
And driven thee with more glorioos toils 

The Olympic crown in Pisa's plain to meet 

* £if otclcti om'^eo f The oock. 
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With olive now, with Pythian laurels grac*d, 
AimI the dark chaplets of the Isthmian pine^ 
In Himera's adopted city ' plac'd^ 
To ally Ergoteles, thy honouns shine, 
And raise her lustre by imparting tbine. 

» In mmera*s adopted cUy,} Ergoldes, n I laid before* 
was or^imlly of Crete ; but flyiog from thence, be wm bo» 
noarably entertained at Himere, and admitted to the freedom 
of the city ; in return for which faTonr he earned himself, upon 
his obtaifling the Olympic crown, to be styled * of Uiinera;* 
■ifnifying that be had now chosen thai city for his country. 
For this reason I have TOttnred to eail Hiniera his adopted 
city. 
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THE 

tHIRTEENTH OLYMPIC ODE/ 

BY MR. B. GREENE AND MR. PYE. 



TO XENOraON OF CORWIB, OH HIS VICTORY W THB CTADIC 
COORSE, AND PESTATHLOW, AT OLYMPIA. 



ARGUMENT, 

THE Doet bcEins hl» Ode, by compHmenling the family ©f 
^enSjLnV^a their «cce.i. in the Olympic |«ae^ 
thrS^plUlity ; Md then celebnrteB their co-ntry. Cori-h. 
for iuZd gov;rnme«t. and for the quick g<n.«i of lU »- 
haVunuTt^the invention of --^ "-t'lTlfhSSSn 
«ru. He then implore. JapUer lo continue »»» "^-JT; 
them, and to remain propi.iou. to Xenop»»*>» i^'TSS^ 
he enumerate., together with ^^J^' T^^^^^^ 
n», his father and grandfiither. He then launche. ort agua 
ITiraL of Corinth and her cili«n.. and relate, the itury of 
Bellerophon. He then, checliing himKlf for *F«^ « 
fkr, return, to hi. hero, relate, hi. varioo. «ic«eM to fte »• 
fcrlor game, of Greece, and condudea with a prayer w 
jTuplter. 
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STROPHE I. 

WniLst t rehearsie the* illnstnoiis bousc'd praise %' 
Thrice victor in Olympia's sportive vvar, 
To friends and strangers open; let my lays 
Xfae fiune of happy Corinth bear afar : 
Which as a gate to Neptune's Isthmns stands^ 
Proad of her blooming youth and manly bands ; 
There, fair Eunomia, with her sister-train, 
Bless'd peaco and justice, hold their steady reign ; 
Who wealth and siAiling ease on mortals shower. 
From Themis' genial care driwing their natal houn 

ANTlStROPIlB 1^' 

. Bnt bloated insolence and fell disdain- 
Far from their peaceful seats they drive away. 
Now lovely deeds inspire my sounding strain ; 
And honest boldness swells my rising lay ; 
When native worth the generous bosoms feel, 
Tis hard the shining virtues to conceal. 

> thef iUusirUmt h&use, 

Thrice vktar In Olympia*s sportive war. 

The poet here allodes to the several prizes gained by Xenophon ^ 
his ftither Thessaliu, and his grandfather Ptoeodoms ; ail whielf 
ar« mentioned in the Ode, and not to three prices won by Xe-' 
nophon alone, as some Commentators have imagined^ making 
ZToim ifofjufi not to signify one exercise, but two. I leav^ 
the precise m'eaning of these words to be determined by tho«« 
who are more corions in conjectnres of this sort; bat T thinlf 
tiie poetl intcAtlon Is pat ont of all donbt by the ezpreisibir 
oTkof rpuFO^VfAitutiwn i which plainly relates to XenophonV 
fanuly, and not to hUnself only. ^ ^ ^ .Google 
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CoriDtlb, on thee the blooming honn bestow 
The envied wreaths from manly deeds that flow ; 
And teach thy dsedal sons with carefhl heart. 
First to explore the way of many a osefiil art. 

EPODB r. 
Who bade Die bullock sacred bleed 
To Bacchus in the Dithyrambic rite.^ 
MTho first with reins the generous steed 
Directed in his rapid flight? 
And bade the scnlptur'd bird of Jove * 
Hie temple's massy r6o& above, 

»JbtdbU€iheMmipiur'dHrdafJI»m 
The templtfs massf rwfs above. 
For ever Jiafd om either end, 
BU ornamental wings extend f\ 

Thif it rather an obteare paisase, aod retain to a- patfcilir 
ornanMU of the Ortchn temple, vi». the Aetona^ or flgaie •! 
■n eigle placed there> the inveMioa of which the poet here 
ascribee to the Coriothiana. The ScboUait adds, k waa caikd 
doable, pcom iti form } or rather from there being one placed at 
each end of the temii4e; Ai Ji;uo( It ^qo'tV} Sri ^iv^a Tok ^iv«- 
y^tt/ra tA hcioBn wal tV»goa9i». Sudoriaa only diliert froaa 
me by placing it within the temple ; and' perhapa be ia ia tke 
right, as the word in the original ia, l^v^i 

— OT!l intra, 

Templa aqnUte speciem locavit f 

I hare seen a Latin comment on Pindar, whieb anppoaes aimiuk 
to meana pert of the temple itself, and to be so called, from its 
extending on each side, as an eagle docs Itawinga. 'fieiaa*MB 
est iUrv^M locum et partem terapli fhime, ita dictam, qm 
cUt^ etiam dicU est» propterea qabd in modus aqm 
dentis alas formate easet.' Comment, in Find, anelostt 1 

Aretk) Benaeust, p. iig. it wiU readUy ooea. 

^^IPfrt of o«r cfamchesis BOW cattad the •tf.fremlhi i 
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For ever fix'd on either end. 
His oraamental icings extend ? 
While the sweet muse her silver sonnds inspiresy 
And Mars with glorioos flame the warrior's boaom 
fires. 

STROPHE II. 

Olympiads honoured patron ! potent Jove f 
Whose sovereign mandates o'er the world extend^ 
O with propitious ear my strain approt e^ 
And, to fair Corinth's virtnoiss sons a friend, 
On Xenephon let gales propitious breatlie, 
And take with hand benign the victor wreath 
He won ; surpassing, when on Pisa's shore V 
What mortal valour had perform'd before ; 

s Surpasiing, when on Pisa^s shore, 

What mortal valour had performed before ; 

.7%e stadic course re-echo*d his renou^n, 

And wUh knit Utnbs he gain'd the Pentathletic erownJ) 

The memion oDiy of two priaes here, oonflrmi, I thinks my 
opinloD of the pmage spoken of in the fint note. The P«k> 
tnlUon eonihted of live dMerent exerclBet, vIb. Leaping, Ran. 
nlng. Qnoiting, Durting« and Wrestling; ihns exprened In a 
Ora«k epifrani : 

'A}^fJM9 no^HMttinr* ^t0xoy« 'AwovTctt IlaXny* 

Anlhologia, 1. 1. cap. 1. epig. 8. . 

What made it lo extraordinary for the Pentaihlete to raeceed in 
may of llie other exerciset, was the great application, and itrkt 
apd pecnliar rcgloMn, aecenary to be observed in the attaining 
parfcctioQ in any one of the gymnastic exercises; which earn 
the Feotathiete was obliged to divide amongst so many. Fiato 
cooflnm Ihto in his *Epaf«l ; where he makes Socrates anmvcr 
to apcnoB whoafllrmsphUMopby to couist in a geiieral kn^w^ 
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The Stadic coane re-echo*d his renown. 
And with knit Jimbs he gained the PentaOletid 
erowD. 

ANTISTROPHE U. 

. And twice conspicuous on the troplued course 
The Isthmian parsley graced bis victor-brow ^ ; 
Nor Nemea's cirque contemn'd tlie hero's force. — 
And where the sacred waves of Alpheus flow 

ledge: Aoxaf y«g jixoi "Ksytcf, oTw Iv rn* aywvia wrn oi IIcv^ 
TodXo* wgof r^g ipc/uu'a;« ft T^g weXTar«s. xoi ya^ nutKH 
AtJ^wv juiy XiiirovTa* xara to TtfTwvJWXa, xo^ iiOref9i ual 
«POf TOTWf • Twv 5* aXXofV afl>jrr«y vjfUrwy *a) nxi»0-iT o^n^* 
' You seefn to speak of a person like the PentatfateU ; wko. 
when matched with a ranner, or darter, in their own |Mirticniar 
exercises, is always inferior, thongii be may be the first among 
the other Athletes (i. e. tboae of his own profession ) and over- 
come them.' liOugious has also [a pass^ much fo the same 
porpose ; when, comparing Hyperides witii r^emoslhenes, be 
mentions the variooi merits of the former, add says, < He bean 
the second rank iir aimost erery thing, like a Penlatblclc; who, 
tboqghhe may be inferior to those who hold the first eniroatioii 
in their several particular exercises, yet exeels all oibers jvf the 
same class with himself:' *Q.e o nivfttOx^, Hft m /act 
vpwrtiwv Iv Sivao-i rarv etXXnnr aywyirnn' ^MVtaBcut w^wTMtf 

4 The Isthmian parsUy graced kU victor browA Ite 
prizes In the four sacred games are enameratwl In Ibe iouowiag 
line/ 

*J^lS£C is Ttvy KbTlv(^, MnXff} ZcXxVOy IltTVf . 

The latter of which, i, e. a garland made of the Icavta of At 
wUd fiine, was the reward given in the Isthmian gamea. BaC 
Pindar*s Scholiast informs as, that 0-fX»va, tbe paratey, w«i ain 
sometimes given at the Isthmian games, as wcUaa the TlBiMian. 
Miy with tfaiadillereaoe, that tbe Isthmian puitey nw Med, 
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His firtber Tliessalns the olive wore 

By swiftness gaia'd, and since on Pythia*8 shorey 

One snn beheld his might, mid wondering eyes 

Obtain the Stadic, and Diaulic prize ^ ; 

And the same month, to grace bis lovely brow, 

The third triomphal wreatii did Attica bestow. 



, Seven times Hellotia crowned his force,; 
And since on Isthmus' sea-encircled plainly 
Victors in Neptune's sacred course, 
He and his sire the prizp obtain. 
The swelling joy, the sonnding song/ 
Still follow as they go along ; 
What wreaths I what honours ! too, they bror« 
From Pythia's, and from Nemea's shore! — 
He who recounts their various crowns, as well 
May number all the sands where ocean's billows 
swell. 

STROPHE III. 

Som^ihedium though Will ever5r praise beseem, — 
Which 'tis the first of wisdom still to know. — 
While, with no alien voice, the much-lov'd theme 
The fiune of Corinth from my lips shall 6ow ; 
And I her chiefs, and prudent sires rehearse. 
No sounds fallacious shall disgrace my verse. 

and the Kemean green. The third question of the fifth book of 
PJatarchiB ^mpdsiac* usigns tlie reasuiw for changfnu^tik pine 
bi'aiich fbi' tlie |>araiey, and afterwards restoring'fhe pine again. 

» ' r-DknUie prise,2 llie Diautns wair ttfodt^ace twice 

the length of the Sladie, ooosiatiog of two sUdiai as that did of 
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There Sisyphiu wpaey whose wilc» could al_ 
With matchless force and lustre near divine ; 
Medea ^ there, whom Venus' flames inspire 
The Grecian ship to savCi and cheat her cro^ 



JKllTlSTROPHB III. 

« When warr'd the ChieekS- on Phrygians hostile 
On either side her sons embattled stood, [stnad. 
Though to bear Helen from the^ ill-lated land. 
Her warriors with the' Atridse cross'd the flood ; 
Yet some, who those with yengefal speais repeU'd 
From Corinth's race their honoured lineage hrid -, 
For Lycian Oiaucus to the* Achaian host % 
TrembUng before his lance, would often boast 
His sire's abode, and wealth, and wide domain, 
Where £iir Pirene*s waves enrich the fertile plain. 



-] Aloes, and j£4ei the ftlher of 
Medea, were sods of ApoUo and Andope: and Apollo fate 
Arcadia to Aloes, and Corinth to JEtes ; who, oot buia% aatMftd 
with his dommion, went and settled at Colchis in Scyihia* 

7 f«r ZycM^ Qlmweua to the* Jdktdan hatt, 
TrembUng h^mrt Ms lance, weuld efiem. boaai 
Sis Hre's abode, and weaUh, and vrntt ifnwiiiii. 
Where fair Pirenes waves enrich the fertile fiain,} 

Olancos was king of Lyda» great great grandson to BeUerophon; 
thobgh Pindar uj% Uavf^ «fX<^' *• '^' ^' **« wae a» ally of 
Friam^satthestegeoflVoy. In Homer, he gives m Moowt «« 
his Mrhole Ihieagej and the story of Betleroiihon, at lai|e» ia Ite 
speech to Diomedas, in the sixth lUad. It k too Iwg la l^rt 
here. 
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EPOME III. 

Who by the silver fountain's side 
Much labonr found, and much affliction knew. 
While winged Pegasus he tried 
Medusa*! ofispring to subdue ; 
Tilly sleeping on his native plains, 
Minerva gave the golden reins ^ 
* Avrake, iEolian Idng ! avrake ! 
This sacred gift with transport take ; 
Show it to Neptone, potent god of steeds^ 
Wbileat hishaUoWdshrine tfaevotivebnllock bleeds/ 

ITROPHK iv. 

The ^gis-bearing maid Minerva spoke. 
While midnight slumbers clos'd his heavy eyes ; 
Straight from the dull embrace of sleep he broke, 
And seiz'd vritb eager band ttie glittering prijee : 
Caeranos* son he sought, the neighbouring seer. 
And poured the wondrous tidings in his ear ; 
That, as in awful Pallas* holy fhne, 
Sleep o'er his temples spread her leaden reign. 
Before him stood confiess'd the warlike maid. 
And by his side at once the goldeli bridle laid. 

AMTISTROPHB IT. 

The wondering augur bade him straight obey 
Each mystic mandate of the dream divine ; 
To Neptune first tlie votive bullock pay, 
Then to equestrian Pallas rear a dnines 
Beyond his hopes the gods with favouring vril) 
The object of his wishes soon fulfil; 
For brave Bellerophon, with joyfiil look. 
The sacred present of thtf imi^|rt|^$^^ 
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Threw it with ease about his ardung head. 
And peaceful in his hand the* etfaerral coiuser led. 

EPODE IV. 

Now, shining in refulgent arms, 
The winged Pe|;asas his limbs bestrode ; 
And, seeking war's severe alarms. 
To Amazonia's plains he rode -, 
Andy 'midst the chilling reign, of frost. 
O'ercame the female arcber4tost. 
His arms Chimera's flames snbdui^ ; 
The dauntless Solymi he slew. — 
I pass the deatli his cruel fiite decreed, [steed. 
When Jove's eternal stalls received the' inunortal 

STROPHE V. 

While thus the shafts of harmony I throw ', 
Let me not aim too wide with erring hand ; 
The muses now command the strain to flow 
To Oligaethidae^ triumphant band ' ; 
Recount the early praise and young renown. 
On Isthmus' apd on Nemea's cirque they won; 

* While thus the shafts ofharmoniff Jthrow,\ Tkbi 
UDOtber instance of that manner of exprenion I hare takct 
Botlpe of, In the note upon the fifth Une of ibe ninth Ode. 

9 7b OUgetkU^s triumphant band.2 The OligvAidr 
were a tribe, or divirion of the people, at Coiintb, to vkkk 
Xenophon belonged. The Scholiast says, the namber of Otf 
prizes was eqaal in each of the games, viz. thirty in the lab- 
miaa, and thirty in the Neroean. *Ef luwy-roxw yAg AfA^ws^, 
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fn Terse concise stapendons deeds display, 
And MTith an oath confimi th^ wondrous lay; 
.On either course alike their skill was iam'd, 
For sixty victor-wreaths the herald's voice pro- 
cUum'd. 

ANTI8TR0PHE V. • . 

How oft fheir brows the' Olympic olive grac'd^ 
To fame ahready have my numbers given ; 
What future crowns shall on their heads be plac'd. 
Though we may hope, is only known to heaven : 
Yet if new strifes their genius bids them prove, 
We trust the' event to Man, and mighty Jove. 
Oft from Parnassus* heights *° the meed they bore. 
And Argos* fields, and Thebes* resounding shore ; 
And in Lycaean Jove's imperial fane 
R£corded stand their toils on fair Arcadia^ plain. 



Fellene's fields, and Sicyon's coast ; 
Megara, and the .£acides' domain; 
Eleusis' cirque, and freedom's boast, 
Fair Marathon's triumphant plain ; 

lo Oftfrwn PamoMwf heighis, ^,2 The poet here, as in 
•everal of hii other Odes, eminerates the ezploiu of his patron 
and hia ftmily, in tfaoae inferior festivais which were held in 
almnat every city throngboot Greece ; and where the same exer. 
ciaca were performed, though the prhses were not to honoorable 
as in the four principal ones, vtx, Uie Olympic, Pythian, Ne- 
inean, and Ittbmian : which were called by way of eminenoe, 
saered, A lirt of ibeie festivals, with the oeeasion of them, and 
the places where they were held, may be found in the twentiet]| 
chapter of the first Tolume of Potter^ Grecian Antiquities. 
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Proad JEtna, and EnlMea gteeo. 
Have tbetr victorious trophies seen. 
Tbrouj^ Grecia's realms their large amoont 
Of wreaths, in vain the mose would coont.^- 
Assist, immortalJove I my soaring lays. 
And crown with honooi^d ease my calm-revolring 
days. 
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FOURTEENTH OLYMPIC ODE. 

BY MB. WSIT. 



This Ode it iiucnbed to Aaopiehmy Oie Mri of 
Cleodemos of Orchomeaitf ; wbo^ in the aettoty- 
sixth Olympiacl, gftioed the Yictory in the tiiinle 
loot-race, and in ^e class of boyi* 



vmpHpm 



ARGUMEKT. 

OaCHOMENUS, a city of BoBotia, and tha oonntiy of tht 
▼ictor AsopichQ*, bdng under the protection of the Graces. 
ber tntelary deitiea.to them Pindar addrenes this Ode; which 
was probably song in the very temple of those {Oddesses, at 
« sacriace offered by Asopiehns on occarfoa of Mb Tlctory* 
The poet begins this invocation with MykfaigtheOraoM. doeeni 
of Orehomenos, and gnardians of the chil4reB of Ifinyas 
the first icing of that city ; whose fertile territories, ha says, 
were by lot assigned to their protection. Then, after descrih. 
ing in general the propolies and operations of those deltieff. 
Iwth in earth and heaven. 1^ proceeds to eall npoD each of 
tliem liy name to assist at the ringing of thU Ode; which was 
made* he tella thala, to celebnrte tlie vlctoty of Asopiehns, in 
the glory of which Orahomanns had her Shan. Then address. 
Iiif hinatll to Scho, a nymph that Ibnnarly reiftdbd on tha, 

▼Oil. II, L 
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tanks of Gephisiis, a river of that oonntry, he charces her I0 
reptfr to the numtioD of Proaer|niM, and Impart to Cfcode- 
imitf the fittberof Atopichos (who from hence appean tohavt 
heen dead at that time) the happy newi of hU aon^ vktorj, 
and BO cooclodes. 



MONOStROPHIC. 



^STROPHE I. 



Ye powers overall the floweiy meads. 
Where deep Cej^fosiu rolls his lucid tide. 

Allotted to preside^ 
And hatmt the ptoins renown'd for beanteoiis 

Qneens of Orchomenus the fair, [steeds^ 

And sacred gipardians of the ancient line 

Of Minyas dinne. 
Hear, O ye Graces, and r^^ard my prayer ! 

All thatfs sweet and pleasing here 
Mortals from yomr hands receive : 

Splendor ye and fame confer, 
Genins, wit, and beaaty give. 

Nor, vnthont yomr shining train, 

Ever on the* ethereal plain 

In harmonioas measores move 

The celestial choirs aboye : 

When the figured dance they lead. 

Or the nectai'd banquet spread. 

But with thrones immortal ff^d. 

And by Pythian Phcebus phMfd , 



» Bp Piftkian Pkttbtu fflac'd.3 Pindar, in Ihto . 
aQodea to lome alataes of these gbddesies plaocd in dw lonnle 
•r Dslpy, near the statue of ApoUo. Apollo,ln tone picM 
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Ordering through the blessed abodes 
All the splendid works Of gods. 
Sit tlie sisters in a ring, 
Round the golden-shi^ed king : 
And with reverential love 

Worshipping the* Olympic throne. 
The majestic brow of Jove 

With unfading honours crown. 

STROPHE II. 

Aglaia, graceful virgin, hear ! 

And thou, Euphrosyua, whose ear 
Delighted listens to the warbled strain ! 

Bright daughters of Olympian Jove, 

The best, the greatest power above ; 
With your illustrious presence deign ^ 

was represented as holding the Graces in bis right band, and bis 
bow and arrows in his left ; to signify, says Macrobios, that 
the divinity is more inclined to save, than tu destroy. The alle- 
gory contained in this beaatifnl passage of Pindar, is as noble 
and siiblime, as any to be met with in all antiqnity. 

* From tbis passage, and some expressions np and down this 
Ode, I conrlnde it was song in the temple of the Oraces (u t 
•aid in the argnment) at the time when Asopichns, having enter* 
cd Orcfaomenos in triamph, was come to retom thanks to those 
goddesses, by whose assistance, (as Pindar says in this very Ode,) 
be and his conntry Orchomenns bad obtained the honour of an 
Olympic victory. I look upon this Ode, therefore, as a kind of 
bymn or thanksgiving song; in which light !f we condder it, 
we shall not be surprised to ftnd so little mention made of Aso- 
pichns, on the occa«ion uf whose victory it was composed. Hie 
not knowing, or not reflecting upon sach drcomstancesastliese, 
as well as a thousand others, of places, times, and persons, has, 
I am persuaded, caused Pindar to be charged, more than he 
ovght to have been, with obecarity, digressing too long, and 
wandering too Ht fnm hia mbjecU I will not ondertake ta 
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To grace oar choral song ! 

Whose notes to victory's glad sound 

In uranton measures lightly bound. 
Thalia, come along! 

Come, tuneful maid, for lo 1 my firing 

With meditated skiU prepares 

In softly soothing Lydian airs 
Asopichus to sing ; 

Asopichus, whose speed by thee sostain'd 

The wreai for his Orchomenns obtained. 

Go tlien, sportive Echo, go ^, 

To the sable dome bdow, 

Proserpine's black dome, repair. 

There to Cleoderous .bear 

Tidings of immortal feme : 

Tell, how m the rapid game 
0*er IHsa's vale his son victorious fled ; 

Tell, for thou saw'st him bear away 

The winged honours of the day ♦ ; 
And deck with vrreaths of feme bis youtiiiiilheid. 

jaatify him in every point. He had a great and warm imagim- 
tion; but It moat be allowed at Uk »ame Ume, that he «m a 

3 Echo wa» a nymph, that had her residence on Oie baato 
of Cephisus, a river that ran by Orchomenns. Pindar, thercfdc«, 
coold not have cboaen a more proper person to send to Ctaxfc- 
mus with the tidings of his aon'a victory, than her, vrho, beiag 
in the neighbourhood of Orchomenns, had heard and' repeal«i 
them a thousand times. 

4 The winged honours, Su:.^ The words to the original w 

nmgorcf •^aira/tf 
CoronavcrU inclt/torum certamimum aU» cmsmriem. 
The Schottaitfi tad from them ail the AnBoMony ny, tbH 
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mri^7ffi (which literally signifies wtngv) is used ia this place 
fignratively to denote the Olympic crowns; whose property, 
say they, it Is to eleraie* like wii^s, and raise the glor)' (^ (he 
conquerors. Bat this, in ray opinion, is a flg;nre too bold and 
«3C(ravagant eren for Pindar himself. I rather think the word 
WTtf(Hffi, wings, shoold br here taken In its literal signification ; 
as I Imagine ftom this passage and one in Plntarcb, which I 
have considered in another place, that to the Olympic crowns^ 
&e. were superadded some emUematieal ornaments, to dlstin- 
|raish perhaps the victors in the several kinds of ejcercises; or 
to denote iu general their conitancy and perseverance. WInga 
vrere the nsaal emblem of swiftness, and might tlierefore hare 
lM»n very properly worn by the conqaerors in the fisot^race; of 
which number was this Asoplchos, to whom Pindar inscribed 
the present Ode. 

The epithet yonihftil. In the next verse7 ^ u^d with great 
propriety, since it appears by the Greek inscription or title of 
this Ode, that Asopichns was a boy; and that be obulned the 
Tietory In the class of boys (a elrcnmstance not taken notice of 
by any of the Anuotators or Scholiasts} is evident for this rea- 
son, viz. Had he gained the victory in the class of men, his 
same would l»ve been found in the register of Olympic con- 
querors, ftrom whom the several Olympiads were denominated; 
whereas to that Olympiad, in which he is said to have gained 
the victory, is annexed the name of Dandes Argivns. 6a^ 
Chron. Olymp. prefixed to the Oxford edition of Pindar. 
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THE 

FIRST PYTHIAN ODE, 



BY MR. WEST. 



This Ode is inscribed to Hiero of £tna, king of 
S^racusc^vrho, in the twenty-ninth Pythiad (which 
answers to the seventy-eighth Olympiad) gained 
the yictory in. the chariot nu!e. 



ARGUMENT. 

THE tjoet, addrcMing himself in the first place to his harp, 
lanaches out hninediately into a description of <he woodtffai 
effects prodaced iu heaven by the enchanting harmony of ik«t 
divine instroment, when played upon Vt ^PoUo* ■»«* •ccom- 
panied by the Moses : th«ae effects (says He) are to cekMial 
ninds delight and rapture; but the contrary to the wkfced, 
who cannot hear, without horror, this heavenly mosic Hat- 
ing mentioned the wicked, he falls into an accoont of Ike 
punithment of Ty phorat, an impioos giant ; who, having pn> 
•nmed to defy Jupiter, was by him cast into Tartaras, aad 
then chained under Mount Mtxm, whose fiery eniptkNis he 
ascribes to this giant, whom he therefore styles < VoleaaisB 
monster** The description of these emptiona of Mount JEim 
he closes with a sh<Mt prayer to Jupiter, who had a tenpto 
upon that mountain ; and from thence pa8|aB to, what indeed 
is more pro^wrly the subject of ^is ^t^^f^Pytbiaa vidoiy 
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.«r Hiero. Tbis part of 'the p<iein it connected with what 
iirent before by the means of iEtfta, a dty bnilt by Hiero, 
and named after the moantatn in whose neighboarhood it 
stood. Hiero had ordered himself to be styled ' of iEtna' 
by fte Herald ^nho proclaimed his victory in the Pythian 
games ; from which -florioos beginning, (says ^Pindar) the 
bappy eity presages (o herself ail icinds of glory and felicity 
for the fotore. Then addressing himself to Apollo, the patron 
of the Pythian games, -he beseeches him to make the eitiflcns 
of .Stna great and happy ; all human excellencies being 4i« 
C^fta ci heaven. To Hiero, in like manner, he wishes fetidty 
and prosperity for the fotnre, not to be disturbed by the- re- 
tnni or remembrance of any past afflictions. The toils indeed 
and tpoables wliich Hiero had ondeiigone, before he and his 
brothor Gelo olttained the sovereignty of Syracose, having 
been crowned with snceess, will doalytless,.says Pindar, recnr 
often^ to his memory with great delight : and then taking notfee 
of the condition of Hiero, who (tt seems,) being at^tha^ tiooe 
Croabied with the. stone, was carried aboirt in the army in a 
litter, or chariot, he compares him-to'Fhiloctetcs: this hero 
having been woondedin t^ foot by one of Heresies^ arrows, 
staid in Lemnos to get cnred of his woond ; but it being de. 
creed by the fates.-that Troy shonld' not be Uken without 
those arrows, of which . Philoctetes had the possession, the 
Greeks fetched him from Lemnos, lame and wounded as he . 
was, and carried him to the siege. As Hiero resembles Phi* 
loctetes in one point, may he also (adds the poet) resemble 
bim in another, and recover his health by the assistance of « 
divinity. Then addressing himself to Dioomenes, the son of 
Hiero, whom that prince intended to make king of .£tna, he 
enters Into an account of the colony which Hiero had settled 
In that city : the people of this colony, being originally de* 
soended from Spairt«» were, at their own request, governed by 
the la^ of that famous commonwealth. To this account 
Pindar subjoins a prayer to Jupiter, imploring him to grant 
that -both the king and people of Mtnti nay, 1^ answerable 
deeds, maintain the glory and splendor of their race ; an^ 
that fliero, and his son Dinomenes, taught |o govern hy the 
precepts of h|s father, may be able to di'sp^ise their minds tj» 
peatt and unity. For this purpose (continues he) do thon, O 
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JnpCtar I prtvtnt Ui« CvUhcMvu aad iIm t^aemt freib h. 
vadiqf Sicily wy norej ky recalling to llMkr ainds the froc 
lo«es any haul lately lUtaiiMl from Um valoar ef HIcroaBil 
Ua faroUien ; toW a mora partkalar ddaU of ivkaae u aw ^t 
and Tiitne, Ptndar initawalBi ha woaM ^tOty cMer» waa ka 
jMtaDraM or teiiylooprolUaBdladiont; •terituhkhii 
•pi to bread In the reader udely aMi dkiwi; Mad tkoaf^, 
a— tianci ha, cKcawtva ftunc p ro d acoi often the aaoaa cfeis 
InaiTions minda, yet do not thoo, O Hlaro I npoa that eaa- 
4dcnlkMi» omit doiag any greni or good actios ; it iMtaf 
«v baiter to be aoried than to be piiied. WMb Ihia, aid 
tame praaapte «aM to aU Unga in genaril, and olfaen men 
peoaUarly ailaptad to the tamper of Hiero, whoa, « ha «m 
aonwwhal inaHnad Ip avariea, be cneauragea to acta of geae> 
laaily and mii P*fl ['' i Mja, flrom the comMcratftoM of fht taae 
McniiagtolfaapalncaaoC thntcharaeter, and Iho Infl— y i» 
donnding to tyrante, he coadndai ; windiag np alt «i*ab- 
jtrviogflfaatthallntof anhaBMnUearingieoariatahi bii«| 
virtaooa; die aacowlln being pralmd ; and that h«» «ha fen 
Iha bappiMM lo enjoy both them at the mma tioie, li mrifed 
•I the Idgbaal poiM of earthly fielldly. 



DECADB I. 

pA.lL, goMen lyre ' ! whoae htaven -i wym t d l string 
To Phcebus, and the black-tudr'd nine beioo|^; 

^Tho in sweet chorus round their tunefiil king 
Mix with their sounding ehords their saciedso^p. 



> HaU,goldeH lyre/] Several reaiom may be a 
Pindar's addressing himself to the harp ; mm M, the harp W> 
longed in a particuUr manner to Apollo* the loveolor of dnt 
iostmment, as b iatiniated in die following versea. Seeondly, 
the Pythian games, in whkh HierQ obtained the Tictosy here 
celebrated by Pindar, were consecrated to that god. Thirdly, 
Hiero himself was not nnskiUcd in that inatroment, as m^ ^ 
fioltected from what Fimlar says of him in his first Olympic 
arie, AnUstrophe I. Besides which, the Scholiast fomlAM m 
wtph anodier reason from the historian Arltmon, who am. 
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The dance, gay queen of pleasore, thee attends; 

Thy jocnnd straini her listening feet inspire : 
And eachmelodioos tongne its voice suspends 

Till thon, great leader of the heavenly qnirey 
"With vranton art preluding giv*st the sign — 
Swells the Ml concert ttien with harmony divine. 

DECIDE II. 

Then, of their streaming lightnings all disann*d, 
The smonldring thunderbolts of Jove expire: 
Then, by tlie music of thy numbers cbarm'd, 
The bird's fierce moiiarch*.dropsliis venge- 
ful ire ; 
Percfa*d on the sceptre ' of the* Olympian king^ 
The thrilling darts of harmony he feels -, 
And indolently hangs his rapid wing, 

While gentle sleep his closing eyelid seals i 

tlMt Iliero had promiffed Pindar to make him a present of t 
golden harp, of which prorolte the poet intending cunningly to 
jremfnd him, choM« in addrewing hinuelf to the harp, to make 
oflc of the epithet 'golden/ Bat thii aocoant, at the nne Scho- 
liast iatimalea, is rather ingeniona than trae ; since the Pythian 
• i^ames being consecrated to Apollo, made it extreineiy proper 
in Pindar lo begin an Ode, occasioned by a vlaury in those 
games, with pratoluip that instrument of wtdch their patron 
was the inventor, as was before observed. And as to the epithet 
' golden/ it is so frequently osed by the poets in h figurative 
sense, to express the excellence and value of the thiog to which 
It is joined, that it cannot be concluded that it ought in this plac» 
to be taken literally. 

> Perch'd on the sceptre,"] If Pindar did not take thb dr. 
comsUnce of the eagle's perching on the sceptre of Jupiter from 
potoe statae or picture of that god, ^e may ventore to aflkm 
that Phidias, in all probability, borrowed it from Pindar ; since^ 

t The eagle.D,g„„g<j by Google 
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And o'er his heaving limbs in loose array 
To every balmy gale the raffling feathers play. 

DECADE III. 

£v*n Mars, stem god of violence and war, 

Soothes with thy lolling strains his ftrioas 
breast, 
And driying from his heart each bloody care. 

His pointed lance consigns to peac^bl rest 
Nor less enraptor'd e^ch immortfd mind 

Owns the soft influance of enchanting aoog; 
When, in melodious symphony combin'd. 

Thy son, Latona, and the tuneful throng 
Of Muses, skilPd in wisdom's deepest lore. 
The subtle powers of verse and harmony explore. 

DECADE IV. 

But they, on earth, or the devouring main, 
Whom righteous Jove with detestation views, 

With envious horror hear the heavenly straio, 
Exil'd from praise, from virtue, and tiie nuae. 



in the description which Paasanias has given ns of the 
■tatoe of Japiter at Olympia. made by that endnent ilatiiary, 
we find ao eagle reprewnted litttog upon fab sceptre. Poeb, 
paintem, and Matuaries, often took bints from one aaother; and 
Phidias in particaiar is said to have acknowledged . that te bor- 
rowed ihe Idea of tlie majeatic countenance of Jupiter, so r» 
markable in that inimitable statoe, from a passage in Homer; 
which nialies it reasonable to soppoae, that he copied (Us 
circamstaoce of the eagle from Pindar» a po^ no lea fanoai 
in Lyric jpeetry, than Homer-in Epic. 
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Sueb is Typfafleus^, impioas foe of gods, 
Whose hnndred-headed form Cilicia't mve 

Once foster'd in her infamous abodes ; 

Till daring with presnmptaoiis arms to brave 



3 Such is ^i^haut, 4;c.) I shall not troable the reader with 
the many different accoonts of this fabaloiu {;iant» whom (with 
the histocian Artemon, and Pindar'8 SchoUasi, who derives hit 
name from tO^wv* dgnifying to bam) I take to be an allegorical 
penonage, inveoted by the poets to denote the onknown came 
of choee Aery emptions, which proceeded from several moan- 
taina in ditferent parts of the earth ; each of which, says Arte- 
mon, is soppoeed to be set on fire by Typhoeua. According to 
which notion he is, a little lower, styled by Pindar a Yntcaniaa 



who to the clouds 
The fiercest, hottest inuudatkms threws, 

Tbncydides, at the end of his third book, makes mention of 
three eraptions of Moimt EXokf the last of which, he says, hap- 
p^ied in the third year of the 88lb Olymp. the former abont 
fifty years before ; that is, in Uie last year of the 76tfa, or first 
year of the 77th Olymp. Of the date of the first eroption he 
roakes no mention. Probably no more was known in his time 
aboat it, than that it was the first, and the only one, besides the 
two ahove mentioned, that had happened from the time of the 
Greeks first settling in Sicily, as he expressly tells ns. This Ode 
was composed in the 78th Olymp. abont four or five years after 
the second emption mentioned by Thucydides. The city of 
/Etna, foanded on the mins of Catana, was bnilt by Hiero in 
the 76th Olymp. and stood in the neighbourhood of Mount 
JEXasi, from which it derived its;Dame. From all these considera- 
tions it appears, with how much propriety Pindar hath here 
introduced a deseriptio/i of the fiery eruptions of that burning 
moantaifi ; one of irhicfa having happened so lately as four or 
five yeai(s before the waiting of this Qde, could not but be viQrjr 
fk^esh in the memories of the inhabitants of , the city of i^tna, 
whose territories, and even the town itself, ^^re in. great daqger 
of being laid waste and destroyed by the torrents of lire which 
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The migjkt of HiHwifn i ^ Jove, mMmtd he ftll, 
lofiinifiMndeUhelL 



OECAJDBV. 

Now oader sulphoroos Coma's flea>lMHiiid eotft 

And vast Sicilia, ties his shaggy breast ; 
By snowy iEtna, nofse of endless frost. 

The pUlar'd prop of heaven, for ever preas'd ; 
Forth fioBi whose nitrons caverns isseing rise 

Pore lH|oid iomtains of tenspestaoas nr^ 
And veO in mddy mists tiie noon-day skfea^ 

While wrapt in smoke the eddy iQg6ames aspirei 
Or gleaming throiM^h the night with hideous roar 
Far o>r the reddening main huge rocky fiagMCSiti 
poor. 

0BCADB VI. 

But he, Volcanian monster, to tiie doiids 

The fiercest, hottest inmidations tfarowa. 
While with the harden of incambent woods. 

And ^tna'sgloomy clifib, o'erwhelm'd he|^ws, 
Tliere on his ^ty bed ontstretch'd he lies. 

Whose pointedrockhis tossing carcase woands; 
There with dismay he strikes beboldiBg eyes. 

Or irigfats the dbtaat ear with horrid i 




I from the ndG^bonring moantate, or by Ac < 
liialiiMiaily atlMMled thoM erniMioiu. Wkklfcei 
therefore he cloees hie deKription with a prayer Co SmfjUttn, wfte 
had a temple on MouBt £tna, Imploring bb ttmtm aad pn^ 
leelion. The other beaatics of thfa Soe pafeafe are lo HdUt 
Md atriklng, that I need not point them oat to te JedMos 
reader. I ihall only obaenre, that Pfndar ta the tret pmh *« 
feae 0ven m a description of thoee fiery cropdoM of MoM 
*tn« J wUd}, from Homerik having taken ao miiee ef ao a- 
iraordinary a phoinomenon, li aoppoeed not to have tarai h» 
fcre his time. Dig,, JdTy TToogle 
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O save 08 from thy wradi, SiciliaB Jove I 
Tlioa> tliat here reign'st, ador'd in Etna's Mnered 
grove. 

DECADE VII« 

jCtna, fidr forehead of tfab fniitfal land ! 

Whose borrowed name adorns the royal town 
Rai8*d by illustrioos Hiero'b generous hand. 

And render'd glorious with bis high renowtt. 
By Pythian heralds were her praises sung» 

When Hiero triumphed in the dusty eouiM, 
When sweet Castalia with apphuses rung, 

And glorious laurels crown'd the conquering 
horse. 
The happy city for her future days 
Presages hence increase of victory and praise. 

DECADE Vllf. 

TImu when the mariners to prosperous winds, 

The port forsaking, spread their swelling saib ; 
The fair departure cheers their jocund minds 

With pleasing hopes of favourable gales, 
Wtiile o'er the dangerous deserts of the main, 

To their loVd country they pursue their way. 
Ev*n so, Apollo, thou, whom Lycia's plain, 

Whom Delus, and Castalia's springs obey. 
These hopes regard, and -Etna's glory raise 
With valiant SODS, triumpliant steeds, and heavenljr 
hys! 

DECADE IX. 

For human virtue from the gods prooeeds ; 

They the wise mind bestow'd, and smoo1h*d the 
Witli elocution, and for mighty deeds [tongas 

The nervous arm with manly vigour struRg. 
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All these are Hiero's ; these to rival lays 

Call forth the bard : arise then, muse, and speed 

To this contention ; striye in Hiero's praise, 
Nor fear thy efforts shall bis worth exceed ; 

Within the lines of truth secure to throw *y 

Thy dart shall still surpass each vain attempting foe. 

BECAUE X. 

So may succeeding ages, as they roll. 
Great Hiero still in wealth and bliss maintain, 

And joyous health recalling, on his soul ' 
Oblivion pour of life-consuming pain. 

4 The metaphor here made nse of by Pindar, ia borrowed 
from one of the five exercises of the Pentathlon, viz. Duiiag, 
in whidi he who thf^w his dart fturthest, within certaia IlM» 
or limitB, waa deemed the conqueror; ai he, whoie dart iraa- 
dered beyond those lines, lost the victory. See Disserutioa. 

5 The works of the Kfeatest part of the SIclliaii hMtomu 
being lost, the aeooonts we have of Hiero, and ibe aAfan of 
Sicily in his time, are so short and defective, llut we mnit eoa- 
ient oarselves with what lighu the Scholiast of Pindar fsraiihn 
ns with, for the illustration of this and some other passafes in 
this Ode. Pindar has inscribed no less than four Odea to Hiers, 
vtXk the first Olympic Ode, and flrrt, second, and Odrd Vyiuaa 
Odei; In «ach of which, however, arc mjmy pasaage* not mM- 
ciently cleared up by the Scholiast: for instance. In the fir« 
Olympic Ode, written upon occasion of a victory oMalned fey 
Hiero' in the seventy-third Olymp. (if the date be rig^t) Hiero 
Is styled king ; and yet it is certain that he did not sncend to 
the throne of Syracuse, till after the death of his broiter Od»» 
which happened in the 75th Olymp. It shooid teem thnctoe, 
firom what Pindar says, that he was Iting of some other dly of 
Sicily, while his brother reigned in Syracuse: bntoftkbvt 
have no account, neither from history, nor from the ScholML 
In the same ignorance and nneertaioty are we left with regard 
to the limes, drcunistances, and persons alluded to ia this an* 
ihe following stanza. We may however venture to detcnoiM, I 
that.by these verses, o,.... Google ' 
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Yet may thy memory -with sweet delight 

Tlie yarions datagefs and (he toils recoant, 
IVhich in intestine wars and bloody tight 

Thy patient virtue, Hiero, did sarrooBut : 
What time, by heaven above all Grecians crown'd, 
Tlie piize of sovereign sway with thee thy brother * 
found. 



M'hat time, by heaven above all Grecians crown'd. 
The prize of sovereign sway with thee thy brother found, 

Pindar meant to allude to that fanraas decree, by whidi the 
people of Syracuse voluntarily settled the sovereignty of their 
city upon Gelo, and his broUiars Hiero and Thrasybolos. A 
decree no leas singular than honourable ; nb Grecian, that I Itnow 
of, having obtained the sovereignty in a free state, by the vo- 
luntary appointment of the people, which shows the propriety 
of the two verses above qnoted. 
As to the following verses. 

Then like the son of Paean didst thoa war, 
Smit with the arrows of a smre disease, 

While ai along slow rolls thy sieldy car. 
Love and amase the hanghtiestlMsoDn seise. 

We are told by the Scholiast, that Hiero being afflicted with the 
atone, or gravel, was carried about with his army in a litter or 
chariot; which two particulars I have, for the sake of illustrat* 
ing what follows, transplanted out of the notes into tlie text, 
though Pindar makes no mention of either. All the ci^cpm- 
fttancea of Hiero's sickness, wars. Sec were undoubtedly too 
wrell known, to need any thing more, than a bare hint, or a dis- 
tant alluaioo from Pindar, who wrote his Ode to be song in the 
conrt, and even in the presence of Hiero himself. Every school- 
boy is acquainted with the story of Philoctetes, the comparison 
between whom and Hioro turns upon the general resemblance 
of their conditions: they were both disabled, yet both attended 
their anaiea, and by that attendance having obtained the victory » 

• •Gdo* □ig,,,,^,^ by Google 
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DBCADE XI« 

Then like the son of Paean didst tboo war, 

Smit with the arrows of a sore disease ; 
While, as along slow rolls thy sickly car. 

Lore and amase fhe han^tiest bosoms sdv. 
In Lemnos pining with the' envenom'd woond 

Hw son qf Paean, Philoctetes, lay : 
Thefe, after tedious quest, the heroes fbood, 

And bore the limping archer thence away; 
By whom feH Priam% towers (so fiite ordaiiVI) 
And the long harass*d Greeks their wisli'd rqNM 
obtain'd. 



gatw repote to their loiiH»ra8Bed coiatrynoik A»tkiyiae» 
bM each other in these partknlan, ao (cootiuon Viadv)mtf 
Hlero reiemble Fhiloetetes in recoveriflf hit health by the apcr 
Balnral uiiBtaMe «# some deiiy. FkUoctccet, m iht Scholi«t 
Idb n« ODt or DiooyifaM, beliiK by the diraeiloii of ApoOol 
OCTde put ito > helh, WM cMt Into > deep i l iB f , aad Mactaoa 
havhis takflB away tho pmriaed Hah, and WMhad the voaid 
with whie, laid to it an herh which £icalapins had reeeNed 
from Ghhron) by which nerileameot the hero waa icflond to 
hb Ibrmer itate of health. This wiA or prayer Pbidar has ia> 
risled npon more largely in his tUbrd Pythian Ode, addicaed 
likewise to Iliero, which beghis with a wish that Chiran was 
atm resident npon earth, that (says Pindar) I might repair 10 
him in his caTO, and endenroor wtth niy vecies to preraB wiiS 
him, either to lend Us own assistance to good men laboarlil 
wider any disease, or to send some son of Apollo, as JEsealapiai, 
or Apollo Umaeir; and then (continoea he) wonid 1 repriris 
fliyraeaae, carrying to Hiero two aocepmUe preacaia,heahh, ml 
•nOdrooogratntaftaig him npon his Pythian ttetory»te. the 
Whole Ode is very ana, and ends with proper coaaolatBifcs tt 
Wefo, whose disease, as this wisb of tte ppal tadlBMlB, ml I 
•PC (o be cured by hnroan incw» ^ , 

'Dijtized by COOgle 
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DBCADE XII. 

May Hiero too, Kke Paean's son, receive 
Recovered vigour from celestial hands I 

And may the heding god proceed to give 
The power to gain whate'er his wish demands. 

Bat now, O mnse, address thy sonnding lays 
To yonng Dinomenes, his virtuous heir. 

Sing to Dinomenes ^ his father's praise ; 

His father's praise shall glad his filial ear 
For him hereafter shalt thou touch the stri^r 
nd chant in friendly strains fair Etna's future king. 

^ mug to Binomenes his fatheft praise : 
His father's praise shaU glad hts/lHal ear.J 

Dinomenes (named after his grandfather) was the son of Hier* 
by the daughter of Nicocles of Syracuse. Pindar in the n«t 
^unsa teUs os, that Hiero foonded the city of iEtna for his^ 
DinomeDea, whom he therefons style, the Itataw king of iEtnT: 
imt the event did not answer either Hiero's intenUon, or^ 
poet's eiLpectation. For the old inhabitant, of Catai. aow 
whose mins the city of JEtna was baUt, retnminff imnM^M, 
.Iter the d«th Of Hiero expeUed from ien^^^^S 
there by Hiero, bamt his sepolchre, and toolt poSStfon^ 
more of their native city, ft-om whence they h^O^d^ 
by that monarch. Hiero, however, in hi. Ifcfetimer^^^ 
bis ton governor or general of thi. colony, which. iuiStThl 
log eorapoMd of people descended originally f,^, s^' iZ 
Pindar him«If tells n.) was left by Hi^ ^ eC^^^ 
«d be governed by the laws of their motheriL^' j"^' 

tbeSeholiast,weretheflimoasiawsofLycQrni.. This how J!* 
isson^wiuunncertaln I .hall add h^^;. r^e SS^uS^ 
thennleamed reader.that Amycte, mentioned in ttefoUo^ 
ver«.,wastheold name of Sparta or Uced«mon,whir^ 
near the river Earotas and the numntain Tavceta. snu m»S 
^tna (the dty) was boiU on the bani.. ofW^ tL^a^ 

ah»t Pindar was not mlnaken in what ha «iy, of Dia^wT 
VOL. II. 91 -vMiwwi, 
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D^CAOE XIII. 

Uiero for him the* Uiustrions city reVd, 

And fiird withsons of Greece heratately towersi 
Where by the free-borp citizen rever'd 

The Spartan laws ex^rt tUeir virtuous powen. 
For by the statutes, wtiich their f«t|iers gave. 

Still must the restive Dorian youth be led; 
Who dwelling once on cold Enrotas' wsiye. 

Where proud Taygetos exalte his head, 
From the great st^k of Hercnles divine 
And vfarlike Pamphilus derived their noUe line. 

DECADE XIY. 

These from Thes^aUan Piadua mshiiig down, 

The walls of fam'd AmyclaB once possessed, 
' And rich in fortune's gifts and high renown. 

Dwelt near the twins of LedayWhile they pressed 
Their milky coujrsers, and the pastures o'er 

Of neighboaring Argos raiig*d,in arms supreme. 
To king and people on the flowery shore 

Of hicid Amena, Sicilian stream. 
Grant the like fortune, Jove, with like desert 
The splendour of their race and glory to assert 

DECADE XV. 

And do tfaon aid Sicilia*8 hoary lord 
To form and rule his son's obedient mind; 

And stiirin golden cbajxis of sweet accord, 
And mutual peace, the firiendiy people bM. 

5riz. < UUtfather*s praise shall glad Ua filial ear,* nay h 
inferred from tbe rich raodamenti of Ub btlwr^ Olyn^vio- 
(ories« erected by him atOlympia : wUch, u Pauaauu iafetw 
U3, lib. vi. were a chariot made by Onatos of £gia«, and tm 
horses, wUh boys npoa them, the weilnBaaahip of ^hffiir 
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Tben grant, O son of Satuni % gnmt my pray'r ! 

The bold Phoenician on his shore detain; 
And may the hardy Tuscan never dare 

To vex with clamorous war Sidlia's main ; 

7 Then grant, son of Saturn, grant mpprag^! 
The bold Phoenician, &€."] 

From these verses we learn a partlcnlar not taken notice of by 
any of those historians whose works are now remaining; 
namely, that Iliero, in conjunction with his brethren Gelo, 
Thrasybolns, and Polyvelns, obtained a naval victory over the 
Carthaginians, as well as that by land mentioned by Hcrodotoi 
and Diodoms SIculas. Whoever attentively considers this pas- 
sage of Pindar, can make no donbt but that the battle and vie- 
tory here spofcen of were both naval. The only question is, 
vrfaether this passage refers to the above>mentioucd victory ob> 
tained by Gelo and his brothers Hiero, ftc. over the Cartliagi- 
niansj or to that gained afterwards by Hiero over the Tascan 
pirates near Cnma, mentioned by Diodoras, lib. xi. To determine 
D8 to apply it to the former, I mast observe; first, that die Car< 
thaginians are here joioed with the Tascans or I^-rrhenians, 
which was the case when Gelo, &c. engaged them ; whereas 
the victory afterwards won by Hiero was only over the Tuscan 
or Tyrrhenian pirates : secondly, the consequences of this vic- 
tory are by Pindar represented to be no less than the delivering 
Greece from slavery ; an expression very applicable to the vic- 
tory obtained by Gelo and his brothers over the joint forees of 
the Cartliagintans and Tuscans; but very extravagant and nn- 
Jostiliable, if applied to that gained by Hiero over a few pir^es : 
thirdly, this victory is, in the verses immefliately following, 
compared with the two famous victories gained by the Athenians 
and Spartans, at Salamis and Plataue, over the Persians ; by 
virtue of an alliance with whom, the Carthaginians at the same 
time invaded the Greeks settled in Sicily : fourthly, Pindar 
mentions the sons of Dinomenes as partaking in the glory of 
this victory, which Is true of that gained by Gelo, &c. in 
memory of which, the Scholiast tells us, Gelo, who lived well 
with his brothers, dedicated some golden tripods to Jupiter, on 
which were inscribed foar Greek verses } importing, that Gelo* 
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Remembering Hiero, bow on Ganui'k coast 
Wreck'd by bis stonny amis their groaning fleeti 
I were lost. 



Hiero, ThrMybulns, and Polyaelas» the mnis of Diaonicaa, 
'dedicated tboie tripodt, on oceaaon of a victory obtained bj 
tbem over tlie Barttarians, against whom tbey aariated the Greiki 
in the defence of their liberty. By this inscription it appen, 
that all the sons of Dinomenes were concerned in this adioa, 
which malces it more proper to apply the woida of Pindsr, 
weUiga-ci ^Hto^^t * tlie sons of Dinomenes/ to this action, 
than to that of Hiero before-mentioned, at the time of wfalA 
Oelo was dead. 

From ali these consideraaons I think it dear, that tbe victory 
here spolcen of, was gained by Gelo, &c over tlie Cartfaa^maas. 
Ibis is further confirmed by the foliowim; passage of £|ikor«i, 
a Sicilian historian, quoted by the Scholiast of Pindar, of whkh 
this is the snbstauce ; that Xerxes iiaving made great prepars. 
tions to invade Qreece, there came ambasaadora to Gelo, de> 
siring him to johi his forces to the allied army of the Greeks; 
that at the same time ambassadors were sent from the Peniaai 
and lyrians to the Carthaginians, ordering them to raise all the 
forces ihey coald, and atUck all those in Sicily whom thiy 
sfaonld find inclined to assist the Greeks; and after they had sab- 
deed them, to sail directly to Peloponnesus; that each asssntiBg 
to what was demanded of them, Hiero [perhaps it ohoeld be 
Gelo] being very eager for assisting the Gredcs, and the Cartha- 
ghiians being as ready to co-operate with Xerxes, the fonna, 
viz. Gdo, got ready a fleet of two hondred ships, and an amy 
of two thoasand horse, and ten thousand foot ; and Iiaving baa 
informed that the Carthaginian fleet was sailed for Sifllly, went 
out to meet them, engaged and vanquished them ; by whkh 
victory (continues Epbimis) he not only saved Sicily, bat stt 
Greece. Here then is the direct testimony of an historian, who 
wrote expressly upon the affairs of SlcUy,and Uvcd long bcfeic 
Piodoms, confirming what Pindar (who lived at the very time 
of these transactions) says of a naval victory obtained hy Gdo 
and his brothers over the Carthaginians. Of which, however. 
Mithcr Diodoras, nor any other author^ that I kaow of, 
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DBCADE XYI. 

What terrors I what destmctioii them assaifd ! 

Hnrl'd from their riyen decks what nmnbers 
died) 
When o'er their might Sicilia's chief prevaiFd, 

Their youth o*erwhelming in the foamy tide ; 

makes any imdUoii, accept Paonniaa ; whoie words I ihall 
produce preiently : for this omission, as well in the modem as 
the ancieDt Ustoriansi I can by no means account; considering 
that Hie latter mii^t have learned this particular flrom Ephorns 
and othecs, aiid ihe former from Pindar and his Scholiast, as 
well as from Ihe words of PauNinias above hinted at, which 
•re these : 'E^slV '^ ^ XixuwwfMMy i K»fXifiwittv inrmtfif, 
* Ata^fxara i' Jy aCnp ZfCk; f^ryi^ H*7^* '^ ^&fa»$( \iv6t 

iEtm TfiiifM-iv n xo^ ^*l!n /^X*) Xfarna'AvTmt, Paas. lib. vi. p. 
4<^, edit. KnhniL Prope i^yimiam thesaurus est Cmrtha- 

gMensium Ifi eo sunt Jwpiter ingeiUi magnitudine, 

et UtUem loriee trest Gelonis et Sffraeusanorum dona, victis 
clas$e vel etiam jtedestri pugnA Peenis, w, as I think they 
may be translated, victis qtddem ciasse, atque etUtm pedestri 
jmgud Pemis. Here is mei^tion made of two victories, one 
hy land, and the other by sea: and this I take to have been the 
truth uf the case. Gclo Arst foosht with the Carthaglniaas at 
sen, rooted and dispened Uieir fleet, and sunk many of their 
ships ; but many, as they well might, out of so large a fleet of 
ahips of war and transports, escaping to Sieiiy, he afterwardt 
engaged them upon land, and won the victory mentioned by 
INodoroB. This supposition not only reconciles the two different 
relations given by Diodoras and Ephoras, but aeeonnis for Pin- 
dar^ naming, as he does, both Coma and Himera as the plaoaa 
of action, and mentioning 4he battles both of Salamis and Pla- 
tSBfls; the one of which was fooi^t at sea, the other by land. 
In this light the oomperison is Jost and noble, and the whole 
passage of Pindar clear ud intelligible; wliereas, if there was 
only one victory, whether I9 sea or land, there is noreconciliog 
the historians with one «MCher» nor evea FiBdar w)ih hinielf ; 
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Greece, from impending servitude to save. 

Thy favour, glorious Athens ! to acquire 
Would I record the Salaminian wave 

fVuu'd in thy triumphs : and my tuneful lyre 
To Sparta's sons with sweetest praise should tell, 
Beneath Citfaasron^s shade what Medish archers fell 

DECADE XTII. 

But on fair Himera's vride-water*d shores 
Thy SODS, Dinomenes, my lyre demand. 
To grace their virtues vfith tiie various stores 
Of sacred verse, and sing the' illnstrious I 
Of valiant brothers, who from Carthage won 
The glorious meed of conquest, deathletf 
praise! 
A pleasing theme: but censure's dreaded frowa 

Compels me to contract my spreading lays. 
In verse conciseness pleases every guest, 
IVbile each, impatient, blames and loatbs a tediov 
feast. 

uid, if I might be indnlged in a conjedare, I dwaM inngiae, 
from Pindar'fe mentioniag Uiero alone, wben he tpeaks of the 
naval fight near Coma, and afterwards, when he refen to the 
land battle fought near the river Himera, meutioning allthe sqm 
of Dinomcnefl, I shonld, I ny, infer that Hiero comnaoded la 
the sea-engageraent ; which may alto be one reaaon why ihii 
naval victory is not placed among the actiona of Gdo; as in 
having been obscured by the more Ulnatrioaa and more tapor* 
Unt victory obtained by Gdo and Ms brothers, whieh polan end 
to that Cartbapnian invasion, may have been the ocfssim o( 
Pindar's recording it; in order to preserve the memory of sa 
action, which so moch redoonded to the bonoor of Hiero, to 
whom he inscribes this Ode. Hus note havfaig been conns, 
nioated to the aothors of the ' Univcnal HMory,* they wen 
pleased to honour it with a place in their learned and vrimMc 
work ; and it is accordingly printed ia the seveMh vol. odm. 
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DECADE XVIII. 

Nor less distasteful is excessive fame 

To the sour palate of thii Envious mind ; 
Who hears with ^ef hisneigfabour's goodly name,- 

And bates the fortune tbat he ne'er sliall find; 
Yet in thy vtrtue, Hiero, persevere ! 

Since to be envied is a nvbler fate 
Than to be pitied : let strict justice steer 

With equitable hand the helm of state. 
And arm thy tongue with truth. O king, bewarol 
Of every step : a prince can neVer lightly err. 

DECADE XIX. 

O'er many nations art thou set, to deal 

The goods of fortune with impartial hand ; 
And, ever watchful of tlie public weal, 

Unnumber'd witnesses around thee stand* 
Tlicn would thy virtuous ear for ever feast 

On the sweet melody of well-^am'd fame, 
In generous purposes confirm thy breast, 

Nor dread expenses that will grace thy name ; 
But scorning sordid and nnprincely gain, 
Spread all thy bounteous sails, and launch into the 



DECADE xx« 

Wlien in the mouldering urn the monarch lies, 

His fame in lively characters remains, 
Or grav*d in monumental histories. 

Or deck'd and painted in Aonian strains. 
Thus fresh, and fragrant, and immortal blooms 

The virtue, Croesus, of thy gentle mind : 
While fate to infamy and hatred dooms 

Sicilia's tyrant, scorn of human kind } 
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Whose intUess bosom swell'd with cniel pride, 
When in his brazen bnll the broiling wretdies died. 

DECADB XXI. 

Him therefore nor in sweet society 

The generous yontfa conyersing evei'mme ; 
Nor with the harp's delightfbl mdody 

Mingle his odious inharmonioas ftme.- 
Hie first, the greatest bliss on man confei'd 

Is, hi the acts of virtue to excel ; 
The second, to obtain their high reward, 

Ttie soul-exalting praise of doing well : 

Who both these lots attains, is blessM indeed, 

Since fortune here below can giVe no richer meed ! 
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FIRST NEMEAN ODE, 

BY MR. WEST. 



This Ode is inscribed to Chromins, of iEtoa, (a 
city of Sicily) who gained the victory in the cba- 
riot-race^ in the Nemean games. 



ARGUMENT. ^ 

TROM the praiKt of Ortygia (an bland near SieUy, and fMTt 
of the dty of Syracuse, to which it was joined by a bridge) 
Pindar panes to the sabject or occasion of this Ode ; vix, the 
victory obuined by Chromios in the Kemean games; which, 
as it was the first of that kind gained by him, the poet ityica 
the basis of his futnre fame, laid by the co-operation of the 
gods, who assisted and seconded his divine virtncs; and, 
(adds he) if fortune continues to be favourable, he may ar« 
rive at the highest summit of glory. By which is meant 
chiefly, though not solely, the gaining more priies in the 
great or sacred games, (particularly the Olympic) where the 
Muses consUntly attend to celebrate and record the con- 
qnerort. From thence, after a short digression to the general 
praise of Sicily, he comes to an ennmerstion of the parti< 
coJar virtua of Chromins; tdx. his hospitality, liberality, 
pmdence in council, and courage in war. Then returning 
to the Nemean victory, he takes occasion firom so auspiciona 
a begvming, to promise Chromins a large increase of glory ; 
ia lik« mamMr ai Tlroiaa, the funons poet and prophet of 
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lliebet (the conntry of Pindar) upon vicwinc the lint ezploii 
of Hercales, wUch was killing in his cradle the two Mrpois 
sent by Jano to devoar him, foretold the sabteqaent acfaieTe- 
ments of that hero; and the great reward be dionld reodve 
for all his laboan, bj being admitted into the namber of Ike 
goda, and nurried to Hebe ; with which story he condodei 
the Ode. 



STROPHE I. 

Sister of Delos ' t pnre abode 
Of virgin Cynthia, goddess of the chase I 

In whose recesses rests the* emerging flood 
Of AlpheoSy breathing from his amorous race ! 

I Sister of Delos! 4c.] Ortygia is by Pindar styled the 
sister of Delos ; either becaase Diaoa was worshiped paiti- 
calarly in those two ulands, or becaase she was bom in Ac 
former, as her brother Apollo was in the latter, aceurding to 
Homer, in hu hymns. For both which reasons also, he ityte 
it the place of abode <Mr residence of Diana'. The faUe of tke 
rWer Alpfaetts* pursaing the fonntaln Arethnsa fktHn Pelopoa- 
nesos under Uie sea, and rising again in Ortygia, Is well knowi- 
Bat there is some difficalty in acconnting for Pindar^ chooaiai 
to usher in the praises of Chromios with celebratia^ thoae of 
Ortygia, which seem to have at best but a very diataat idalioB 
to his subject. The learned reader may find serenl reasoaf 
assigned in the Scholiast upon the frfaee ; bat as aoae of ihm 
appear satisfactory to me, I shall pass them <nrci-, and b({ 
leave to offer a conjecture of my own ; after preoadaiBc, ^ 
Pindar, who was a native of Thebes in Bceotia, oocnmonly i«- 
sided there, though he sometimes umlonlicedly vialled dkef 
parts of Greece, aod even Sicily, where Uiero Is aaid to bnt 
enjpyed and profited by his conversation ; that ba comassi; 
assisted at the four great or sacred festivals (as they ara called 
of Greece, the Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, and Isibm* 
games, is also very probable, and may be Inferred A^mii 
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Difine Ortygial to thy name 
The mase preluding tunes her strings, 

Pleas'd with the sweet preamble of thy fame, 
To usher in the verse, that sings 

posed for the conquerors in those gAmes ; particularly in the 
fourth Olympic Ode, which was apparently made and sung at 
Olympla, immediately after the victory then obtain^sd by 
Pianmis. See above the note on the inscription of Olymp. 
Ode y. At these festivals those of the conquerors, who had a 
mind to have their victories celebrated by Pindar, applied to 
bim for an Ode, which they carried with them to their respec- 
tive coontries ; where they caused it to be sung by k chorus in 
the processions, or at the sacrifices, (which were made with 
great pomp and solemnity at their return to their native coun- 
tries) or to those countries or cities of which they chose to be 
denominated, at the time of their entering themselves candt- 
dates for any of those crowns. These several points being 
premised, I observe, that Ortygia (which was a smalt island so 
near the main land of Sicily, that it made part of the city of 
Syracuse, to which It was joined by a bridge) Orty^a, I s^, 
was probably the place where the chariots and horses of Chro- 
mins, as ^eil as those people who brought this Ode of Pindar 
from Argos, (the city where the Nemean grimes were celebrated) 
first landed. Pindar, therefore, by addressing himself to Orty- 
gia, may be considered as saluting, by his representative, the 
Ode or the Chorus, the island of Sicily, immediately upon his 
arrival, and beginning his song of triumph at the very place 
where, in all probability, Chromius began his triumphal pro- 
cession. He seems to have set oat with Chromius from Ortygia 
(«-id«y &iv$v\; Vfxv^ offJMTeu), and to have attended him quite 
to Mtm (Ztivo; Alrva/s xAfiv), whicli bemg some miles distance 
ttom Ortygia, where they first landed, (Vimished him with an 
opportunity of surveying, and thereby with an occasion of ee- 
lebratlng the fertility, riches, populousness, &c. of tiicily, wh<Me 
praises he accordingly dwells upon in the Antistrophe and Epode. 
Upon this supposition it is evident, that many of the topics 
inristed on by Pindar, which seem to have but little relation to 
his sabject,took their rise from the places where the Ode was to 
be song : an observation wbichwill help us to acooniit for many 
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Tliy trinmphs, Ghromins ; while Sicilian Jote 
Hears with delight through JEtna's soundinggroTS 
The gratalations of the hymning choir. 
Whom thy yictorioiM car^ and Nemea^s pahn» 
inspire. 

ANT18TR0PIIE I. 

The basis of'his future praise 

Assisted by the gods hath Chromios laid ; 
And to its height the towering pile may laiie. 

If fortune lends her faYOUiable aid : 



of tlKMe loot difrenioDt, and caddea tranaitioiii, wUeh hive 
lieen ceDKtrcd by many, aod have oontribated to ^y a veiy 
Ui imfNreHioa of Plodar, aod hb manner of wrilinc; as tf !• 
himieir was little better than a madman, and his eompoaiMB 
mere rhapsodies of shining ihonghts indeed, and poelkal cs> 
presiionB, bvt wild and inregalar, withont method, wiihoii 
connection. How far his ' DitbyramUc Odes* naay hate de- 
served this character, cannot now be determined, linee (kef 
are all lost ; bat whoever riads that part of his works, wUdi 
now remains, with doe attention, and Ulies into oonaidcrMiaa 
tlie circnmitanoes of time and place, Stc with a view to whkt 
these Odes were composed, will, I am p^yma d ed, find no ra- 
•on to thinlc Pindar wanted good sense, any more than he did 
poetical fire and imagination. The Scholiast npoo tiM wofdi 
Zifyif Alrtaiu x^v expressly tells as, that tlie Odes made ky 
Pindar, and others, upon occasion of Hicro's victories in tin 
games, were written with a view to tlieir bring anng in tkt 
liMtivals or games consecrated to £tnean Japiter ; and it h 
probable, says Dldymns, (footed by the same SehoUasi) Iksi 
this Ode to Chromlas was composed for the sanae parposs. 
Here then we have the anthorily both of the Scholiast asd 
Dldymos for an obiervatioa which the Ode itself might haw 
SDggested to as; and which, mutatU mmimtdis, may sat 
ought to be applied to most of the Odes of Pindar. Sea p^ I 
•rtariyOlymp. Odes the 6th and 14th,^ the Kolnfc ' 
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AMaufd that all the* Aonian train 

Their wonted friendship will afford, 
Who with delight freqnent the listed plain, 

The toils of virtue to record. 
Meantime, aroand this isle, harmonions muse ! 
The brightest beams of shining verse diffuse : 
This fruitful island, with whose flowery pride 
Heaven's awful king endow'd great Pluto's beau- 
teous bride. 



Sieilia, vnth transcendent plenty crowned, 

Jove to Proserpina consigned -, 
Then with a nod his solemn promise bound, 

Still further to enrich her fertile shores 
With peopled cities, stately towers, 

And sons in arts and arms refin'd ; 
Skilled to the dreadful works of war 

Ttie thundering steed to train ; 
Or mounted on tiie whirling car 

Olympiads all-priz'd olive to obtain.** — « 
Abundant is my theme ; nor need I wrong 
The fair occasion with a flattering song. 

STROPHE II. 

To Chromins no unwelcome guest* 
I come, high sounding my Dircsean chord ; 

Who for his poet hath prepar'd the feast, 
And spread with luxury his friendly board ; 

* 7b Chroadut no unwelcome guest 
I come, ilifi,} 
%i U doabtftil, layt the Scholiut, whether theae words are 
•p«kca ia the penoa of the poet, or of the chorw ; if of tbf 
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For never fron his gmeroas gate 

Unentettam'd the stranger flies. 
Whilecnvy'sscorching telle, that blastoliie great, 

Qaench'd with his flowing bomty, dies. 

latter, what follows about the.feast is to b« Uken literally, for 
the penoBS who composed the Chorus were always feaaKM; 
whereas if they are supposed to be spoken In the person of Tm- 
dar, the words, Who for his poet bath preparyt the femst, 
•vd«i fMi ttgfxoJiov inwrov x«xa<rju.iTat, tibi mihi comxmens 
vana adornata est, must, says the Scholiast, be interpreicd 
figuratively, and construed to mean the preaeats prcpwed by 
Chromios for Pindar as a reward for his Ode. This intcrprc 
tatiun I think very harsh. On the other hand, if we mppoae 
the Cboms to speak in his own person, there is an eMUage of 
the tense, the perfect tense being p«t for the prcKot. BK ai 
the using one tense for another is no ancooiiBoa Ihtne \m pods, 
and very frequent in Pindar, I am inclined to onderstand them 
of the Chorus, and I have accordingly translated tbem la tbsl 
sense. To the Chorus likewise, as the representative of Pindar, 
i have given the epithet of Dircsan, or TiMbaB, and the tkle 
of poet. Now if we suppose these worda spoken m the pusoa 
of the Chorus, and conccqaently take what is said aboaC ihe 
feast in a literal sense, we sliall have another plain aUasioa lo 
the circumstances accompanying the triumph of ChroniiaB» m 
which this Ode was sung: and we may hence take occasion lo 
observe, in con6rmation of what is said in the preceding no(e, 
how artfijily the poet lialh adapted the several parts of Ui 
Ode to the several topic* which presented themselves, darim 
the lime in which it was song by the Choma. The vkloriaas 
chariot and horses of Chromius landed in Qrty gia, from w hf rr, 
in all probability, the procession began. With the praiio 
therefore of Ortygia, the Chorus who attended tlie triumph of 
the conqueror very properly begin their song, dedarbsg it 
the same time the sabject or occasion of it; vis. Uie NcnciB 
victory of Chromius, and the design of all their ponp aad 
festivity, which was to return thanks to ^nean Jupiter, aad 
the gods, by whose assistance Chromius in this his flnt viotoiy 
had lakl the fonndatious of his f)Mnre fkme. ITest cooMf dM 
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But envy ill becomes the human mind ; 
Since various parts to various men assigned 
All to perfection and to praise will lead, 
Would each those paths parsoe wbich nature bids 
him tread. 



praiie of Sicily, through a large tract of which they were to 
pass ftroin Syracnse to i£lna ; in which passage we may sappose 
them at proper pauses tailing notice of the fertility, wealth, 
popnIowMis, Sec. of that Wand, which coold not fail irtriltiiig 
their eyes^ as dicty proo««ded in their BMrch thfrongh the flwlds 
of corn, liie rich pastares, and the stately cities, for which 
Sicily was at that time, and some ages after, lo famous. After 
tliis, upon mention of the feast prepared for the Chonis, they 
talce oocasiou to hiandi into the particohn- praises of Cbromivs, 
lieginniog with his hos|Htality, cf which the great entertainment 
then provided by him was a specimen. Ai these praises of his 
hospitality and liberality were a kind of invitati«n to all 
strangers to partake of his bounty; from these topics the poet 
falls naturally into the roentioo of the other excellent qualities 
of Chromlns; vix. his wisdoAi, courage, and activity, in the 
service of liis conntry j and then returning to bis Nemean yic- 
tory, promises him, nrom this avspiciout beginning, a large in- 
crease of fame, &c as has been observed in tlie Argament. 
By considering these several points in thii light, the whole Od« 
appears to me very methodical and well connected : but as all I 
have offered is nothing more than conjecture, I submit it af 
such to the Judgment of the levoed reader. 
I had ooce tramlaled this pansage thus : 

2b Chremhts once a welcome guest 

I came, high somuUag my JMrcman chord, 

Who for his poet straight prepar'd the feast, ^. 

Taking it to be spoken in the person of Pindar, who, having 
been in Sicily, mi^ fonnerly have bean hospitably racdved 
and entertained by Cbromius. This interpretation witt agnea 
better with the tense lpiv» but I think the other preferable 
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ANT18TR0PHB U. 

In action tlins heroic might, 

In coondl shines the mind sagMioiiSy wise, 
"Which to the future casts her piercing sight. 

And sees the train of consequences rise. 
With either talent Oiromias blessed 

Suppresses not his active powers. 
I hate the miser, whose unsocial breast 

Locks from tte world his useless stores i 
Wealth by the bounteous only is eqioy'd. 
Whose treasures in diffusiYe good en^loy'd. 
The rich retiims of fiune and friends procure ; 
And 'gainst a sad reverse, a safe retreat insore. 

SPODB II* 

Thy early virtues, Ghromins, deck'd with praise^ 

And these first-fruits of fhme inspire 
The muse to promise for thy future days 
A large increase of merit and renown. 
So when of old Jove's mighty son, 
Worthy his great immortid sire. 
Forth from Alcmena's teeming bed 

With his twin-brother came. 
Safe through life's painful entrance led 
To view the dazsling sun's reviving flame. 
The' imperial cradle Juno quick 8nrvey*d, 
Where slept the twins in saffiron bands arraj'd. 

STROPHE ni. 
Then glowing vrith immortal rage, 

The gold-enthroned empress of the god^ 
Her eager thirst of vengeance to assoage, 

straight to her hated rival's curs'd abodes 
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Bade her yindictiTe serpents haste. 

They through the opening valves with speed 
On to the chamber^ deep recesses pass, 

To perpetrate thehr ninrderons deed : 
And now in knotty mazes to infoM 
Their destin'd prey, on curling spires they roU'd, 
His dauntless brow when young Alcides rear'd. 
And for their first attempt hia infant arms prepared. 

▲NTISTROPHE III. 

Fast by the azure necks he held 

And grip'd in either band his scaly foes ; 
Till from their horrid carcasas expell'd, 

At length the poisonous soul unwilling flows. 
Meantime intolerable dread 

CongeaVd each female's curdling blood. 
All who attendant on the genial bed 
Around the languid mother stood. 
She, with distracting fear and anguish stung, 
Forth from her sickly couch impatient sprung; 
^ Her cumbrous robe regardless off she threw. 
And to protect her child with fondest ardour flew. 

BPODB III. 

But with her shrill, distressful cries alarmed. 
In rush'd each bold Cadmean lord, 

In brass refulgent, |u to battfe arm*d ; 

WiHk them Amphitryon, whose tumultuous breast 
A crowd of various cares infest : 
High brandishing his gleaming sword 
With eager, anxious step, he came ; 
A wound to near bis heart Google 

vol* II* M 
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Shook with difiraay his inmoBt frame, 
And roiu'd the active spirita in every part 
To oar own sorrows serious heed we give ; 
Bat for anotbei^s woe soon ceue to fprieve. 

STROPHE iv. 
Amaz'd the trembling father stood. 
While doubtftd pleasure^ mix'd with wild Mr- 
prise^ 
Drove from his troubled heart the vital flood : 
His son's stapendons deed with wondering eyei 
He view'd, and how the gracious will 

Of heaven to joy had phang'd his fear, 
And fsdsified the messengers of ill. 

Then straight he calls the* unerring seer, 

Divine Tiresias, whose prophetic tongoe 

Jove's sacred mandates from the tripod sung ; 

Who then to all the* attentive throng explainVl 

What fate the' immortal gods for Hercides ordam'd. 

AirriSTROPHE IV. 

What fell despoilers of the land 

The prophet told, what monsters of ^e main 
Should feel tiie vengeance of his ri^teous hand : 

What savage, proud, pernicious tyrant abio, 
To Hercules should bow his head, 

HurI'd from his arbitrary throne, 
Whose glittering pomp his curs'd ambition fed, 

And made indignant nations groan. 
Last, when the giant sons of earth shall dare 
To wage against the gods rebellious war, 
Pierc'd by his rapid shafts on Phlegra's pldn 
With dust their radiant locks the haufhtv foe shall 
stain. ^^' 
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Then Khali his generous toils for ever cease. 

With fame, with endless life repaid ; 
With pure tranquillity and heavenly peace : 
Then led in triumph to his starry dome, 
To grace his flponsal bed shall come, 
In beaoty's glowing bloom array'd, 
Immortal Hebe, ever young. 

In Jove*s august abodes 
Then shall he bear the bridal song. 
Then in the bless'd society of gods. 
The nuptial banquet^are, and rap'd in praise 
And wonder round the gUttering mansion gaae. 
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ELEVENTH NEMEAN ODE, 

BY MR WEST. 



This Ode is inscribed to Aristagora», opon oocs- 
sion of his entering on his office of president or 
governor of the island of Tenedos ; so that although 
it is placed among the Nemean Odes, it has do 
sort of relation to those games, and is indeed 
properly an Inanguration Ode, composed to be 
snng by a chorus at the sacrifices and the least 
made by Aristagoras and his colleagues, in the 
Town-Hall, at the time of tlieir being invested 
with the magistracy ; as is evident from many ex- 
pressions in the first Strophe and Antistrophe. 



ARGUMENT. 

f IKDAR opens this Ode with an invocation to Vota, (the foA- 
dess who presided over the eoorts of Jostioe, and whose 
statae and altar were for that reason placed in the Towv- 
Halls, or Prytaneams, as the Greeks called Ihem) beseechia* 
her to receive favoarably Aristagoras and his ooHei^^KS, wW 
were then coming to oflfer sacrifices to her, opon thdr cater- 
ing on their office of prytancs or magistrates of Tcaedas; 
which office continuing for a year, he begs ihe goddess t» 
take Aristagoras under her protection dnrinc that time. ^ 
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to coDdwt ftim io the end of it wilbont trouble or dtip-aoe. 
IVom AiUliiioras, Piudur tann himielf, in the next place, 
•o his iMher Arectilas, whom be prouoooees happy ; as well 
Qpon aecoant of hU ion*s merit and honoar, at ofon hit 
own great endowments and good fortone ; snch as beantjr, 
strength, conrage, riches, and glory, resniting ttom bb many 
victories in the games. Bnt lest he shonid be too much 
poflfedap with there pr«ses, he reminds him. at the same time, 
of his morulity ; and tells him, Uiat his clothing of flesh is 
perishable, and that he most ere long be clothed with earth, 
the end of all things; and yet (continues he) it is but jostice 
to praise and celebrate the worthy and desenriog, who fh>m 
good citiiens ooght to receive all kinds of honour and com- 
mendation; as Aristagoras, for instance, who hath rendered 
both Unscir>and his country illastrioiu, by the many victories 
he hath obtained, to the number of sixteen, over the nei|^- 
bonring youth, in the games exhibited In and about his own 
country. From whence, says the poet, I ccmclnde he would 
have come off victorious even in the Pythian and Olympic 
games, had he not been restrained from engaging in those 
famous lists by the too timid and cautious love of his parents: 
,npon which he falls into a moral reflection upon the vanity 
> of men*s hopes and fears, by the former of which they are 
oftentimes excited to attempts beyood their strength, which 
siccordlogly Israe In tiieir disgrace ; asion the other band, they 
are frequently restrained by unreasonable and ill-grounded 
fev%, from enterprises, in which they would, in all probabi- 
lity, have come off with honour. This reflection he applies 
f to Aristagoras, by saying it was very easy to foresee what 
I success be w«* like to meet with, who both by fattier and 
mother was descended from a long train of great and valiant 
, men. But here again, with a very artful turn of flattery to 
, kis fitther Arcesilas, (whom he had before represented as 
atroog and valiant, and famous for his victories in the 'games) 
' he observes that every generation, even of a great and glorious 
family, is not equally illustrious, any more than the fields an4 
trees are every year equally fruitful ; that the gods had not 
given iportaU any certain tokens, by which they might fore* 
)(now when the rich years of virtue should succeed ; whence 
it comes to pass, that men out of self-conceit and presumption 
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areptriMtoally layiof 9ckuB»,KaA fomiactulupiliHt 

ortpietlowly conwlUog pni««i«e«rwi>doiD,-« — -^ 

(Myt he) ii« reoaote, and 4mt of the 

all whkh be infert, that it it better to 

and Mt boanits to our avarice aad a mMHe a 

noral pceoept he eoncliidcs the Ode. 




ITROPHB I. 



Dauchtbr of Rhe* ! tiioo, wli«» Iwly firt 

Before the awfiil seat of j»ticc flunesl 
Sister of heaven's ahnigfaty sire ! 

Sister of Juno, who co-equal claims 
With Jove to share the enpire of the gods ! 
O vii^ Vesta ! to thy drettd abodes, 
liOf Aristi^oras directs his pace : 
Receive, and near thy sacred sceptre place 
Hun, and hLs colleagues, who with honest acal 
O'er Tenedos preside, and guard the public weaL 

ANTISTROPHB I. 

Andlo! with frequent offerings they adora 
Thee, first invok'd in aveiy solemn pray^ ' ! 

To thee unmix'd libations pour. 
And fill vrith odorous fumes the fiagraiit air. 

Around in festive songs the hymning choir 

Mix the melodious voice and sounding lyre. 

" Thee» first invok'd in every sotemn fraifrf\ la the 
Greek it is ta^ray ^tth, prtmam deorum, 'which tbeScboliMt 
explains by telling ns, that it was nsoal (doabtlen in aU solcniO 
sacrifioes and prayers) to begin with loTokiog Verta : whkh com- 
ment I therefore thoagfat proper to insert into the text, loiMd 
of translating the Greek words literally ; ilnee witiioat &ih 
the meaning of them is not obviofi,,,, Google 
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While itUl, |»rolong*d ^tb hoapitable love, 
Are «Dleimik*d tbe rites of genial Jeire : 
Hien goard Lim, Vesta, thrMg^h Ilia long career. 
And let him close in joy his mioisterial year. 

EFODE !• 

Bet hail, Arcesilas ! aU hail 
To thee I bless'd lather of a son so great! 

ThoOy ^om on fortune's highest scale 
The favourable hand of heaven hath set ; 

Thj manly form with beauty hath refin*d, 

And match'd that beauty with a valiant mind. 

Yet let not man too much presume, 

Though grac'd with beauty's fairest bloom; 

Though for superior strength renown'd ; 

Though with triumphal chaplets crown'd : 
Let him remember, that in flesh arrayed 
Soon shall he see that mortal vestment fade ; 
Till last imprison'd in the mouldering oniy 
To earth, the end of all things, he return. 

STROPHE II. 

Yet should the worthy from the public tongue 
Receive their recompense of virtuous praise ; 

By every aealous patriot sung, 
Aad deck'd with every flow*r of heavenly faiys, 

Such retribution in return for fame. 

Such,. Arts tagoras, thy virtues claim ; 

Claim from thy country, on whose glorious brows 
Hie wvestler^A chaplet still unfiuled blows * ; 

• l%e wrestier^s chapUt Mx'd with the great ptM- 

^rmtkuUe creum>2 By these words it appears that the two 
«BBM«liei, in which Adstagonu had gaUMtl so nany victorias, 
Vfsra the paU or wrestUac* '^ <^ pameratkm, Xha flnt 
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MixVl with the great pancratiastic crowB, 
Which from the neigfabouring yontfa thy early 
valoiir won. 

ANTISTROPHB II. 

And (bat his timid parents' cautions love, 
Distrasting ever his too forward hand. 
Forbade their tender son to prove 

The toils of Pythia' or Olympiads sand) 
Now by the gods I swear, his valorous might 
Had 'ficap'd victorious in each bloody fight ; 
And from Castalia, or where dark with shade 
The mount of Saturn rears its olive-head. 
Great and illustrious home had he returned ; 
While, by his fame eclips'd, his van^uish'd foes ipad 
mourn'd^ 

BPODB II. 

Then his triumphal tresses bound 

With the dark verdure of the* Olympic grove, 
With joyous banquets had he crown'd 

The great quinquennial festival of Jove ; 

of 'these reqtjiied great strt-ugthand aiplily of body; Ibesecoad, 
not only stren^h and agiliiy, bat gre-it coorage alsQ, kiace U 
was a very rongh and dangeroos exercise; for which reaaoo w« 
ueed not wonder at the parents of Arutanoras, for beiof aa- 
wiiliog to let hiin enier Uie lisi» at Pythia and Olympic ; whkfc 
feeing the inost famoas of the foar sacred games, he was sue to 
meet there with antagonitft», that would haye pat his atrcagdi 
and coarage to the severest trial, and perhaps endaagered hii 
life, ilie compliment, however, which Pindar here makes to 
him, hy aaying, that he ooaid have aaawered f9r his aweos, 
conid not but be very acceptable. Castalia was a river, npea 
whose banlu the Pythian games were exhibited; nod dw noaot 
of Salorn was a small hill planted with olivesy tlMI overioo M 
the Sudiam at Oiympia. Bot for this and otter paitioBiM, 
set Dissertation on Che Olympic Game^Google 
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And cheered the solemn pomp with ebonl layi : 
' Sweet tribote, which the miiee to ?irtiie pays* 
But, such is man's preposterous fate I 
Now with o'er-weening pride ehite 
Too far he aims his shah to throw. 
And, straining, bursts his feeble bow. 
Now pusillanimous, depress'd with fear. 
He checks his virtue in the mid-career ; 
And, of his strength distrustful, coward flies, 
The contest, though empower*d to gain the prizes 

8TROPBB III. 

But who could err in prophesying good 
Of him, whose undegenerating breast 

Swells with a tide of Spaitan blood. 

From sire to sire in long succession trac'd 

Up to Pisander ; who in days of yore 
From old Amyclae to the Lesbian shore 
And Tenedos, colleagu'd in high command 
With great Orestes, led the* ^olian band ? 
Nor was his mother^s race less strong and bnnre, 

Sprung from a stock that grew on ^ir Ismennt' 
wave ^. 

▲itrriSTROPHE III. 

Though for long intervals obscur'd again 
Oft-times the seeds of lineal worth appear. 

For neither can the furrowed plain 
Full harvests yield with each returning year : 

Nor in each period will the pregnant bloom 

Invest the smiling tree with rich perfume. 

3 IsmentWwane.^ Ismenus was a river of B«eoti», of which 
eoMOtrywaa Menalippiu, Uie anoeilor of Ariiticprat by hb 
mother'^ tide. °'9"-^ by Google 
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^ So, buren often and ingloTioas pass 
The genenitioiis of a aoMe race; 
While natnfe's vigonr, working at the root. 
In after-ages swdls, inkl UonomB into finit. 



Nor hath Jove given as to foreknow 
When the rich years of virtue shall sacceed ; 

Yet bold and daring on we go. 
Contriving schemes of many a mi^ty deed : 

While hope, fond iamwte of the hnman nund. 
And self-opinion, active, rash, and bfind. 

Hold up a fiilse illusive ray, 

Tliat leads onr dazzled feet astray 

Far from the spring, where calm and slow 

The secret streams of wisdom flow. 
Hence should we learn our ardour to restrain ; 
And limit to due bounds the thirst of gain. 
To rage and madness oft that pasdon tnmsy 
Which with forbidden flames despairing boras. 
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SECOND ISTHMIAN ODE, 

BY MR. WEST. 



This Ode was written upon occasion of a victoiy 
obtained in the cirariot-race by Xenocrates of 
Agrigentnm in tbe Istliniian games ; it is, however, 
addressed not to Xenocrates himself, bnt to his son 
Thrasy bolus ; from whence,andfrom Pindar^ always 
speaking of Xenocrates in tbe perfect tense, it is 
most probable it was written after the death of 
Xenocrates ; and for this reason it has by some 
been reckoned among the d^rfyot, or elegies, of 
Pindar. 



ARGUMENT. 
THE introduction contains a sort of an apology for a poet's taking 
money for his compositions ; a thing (says Pindar) not prac- 
tiled formerly by tbe servants of the Moses, who drew th6!r 
Inspiration Arom love alone, and wrote only f^om the heart : 
Irat as the world is grown interested, so are tlie poets become 
mercenary ; <ri)serving the trath of that fiimoas saying of 
Aristodemos tlie Spartan, ' money malces llie mnu :> a trnth, 
he says, which he himself experienced, liavuig with his riches 
lost all his friends ; and of this trnth (continues Pindar) you, 
Tlmsybnlns, are Dot ignorantt for yon are a wise man ; I shall 
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lber«rorc ny no more abovt it, bat proceed to celebnte (kc 
victories of Xcnocnitcs : after an emuneration ot whicb. he 
paaacB on to the mention of the virtues of Xoiocrates, whom 
be pmiscs for liis benevolence, hk public spirit, his devotioa 
to the gods, and his constant nninternipted coarse of ho^ita. 
lity in aii changes of fortune. Tliese virtues of his Mher Ik 
encoarages Thrasjbnlus nut to conceal, through the fear of 
exciting the envy of OMulLind, and bids Nicasippaa (bj wboai 
this Ode was sent to Thrasybalos) |o tell him lo pobliab ft; 
concluding with observing, that a poem ia not aiade to coa. 
tinue always tike a mate a^d motionleas Hatae in one place. 



STROPHE I. 



Thev, Thrasybulus, who in ancient days 
Triumphant mounted in the Moses' car. 
Tuning their harps to soft and tender lays, 
Aim'd their sweet numbers at the young aud 
fair; 
Whose beauties, ripe for love, witii raptarousfiret 
Tlieir wanton hearts inflam'd, 9nd waken'd strong 
desires. 



ANTISTROPHE I, 

As yet the muse, despising sordid gain. 
Strung not for gold her mercenary lyre ; 

Nor 4id Terpsichore adorn her strain 
In gilded courtesy and gay attire. 

With fair appearances to move the heart. 
And recommend to sale her prostituted art^ 
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EPODE I. 

Bat now she suffers all her timefal train 
far other principles to hold ' ; 

' The apology which Pindar here makes for a poet^ taking 
money for his compositions, however well-founded it may seem 
CO be in the general corruption of mankind, will doablless 
appear somewhat extraordinary ; since poets, though often poor, 
«re seldom fond of acknowledging that they write with mercenary 
tiews. becanse sneh a confession is not only inconsistent with 
the iuspiratioii they commonly pretend to, bat roust also naturally 
tend to render the praises they bestow upon their patrons bus* 
pected, and consequently diminish their value. Yet, if wt 
consider the occasions upon which these Odes were composed, 
as well as the persons to whom Ihey were inscribed, we ought 
not, I think, to censure Pindar for taking money for them. A 
Tictory obtained in the games commonly gave bhrth to thest 
songs of triumph ; and they were, as it mxy be supposed, gene* 
rally written at the solicitation of the victors themselves, who 
procured them to be set to music, and caused them to be sung 
hy a chorus during the public rejoicings, which were made by 
tlieir respective cities, in which, doubtless, their Odes were no 
inconsiderable part of the entertainment ; and as tlie greatest 
number of the conquerors celebrated by Pindar were of cnanlries 
and cities often very remote from and no way related to Thebes, 
the country of Pindar, it is evident he conid have no manner 
of concern in their victories ; and consequently no inducement, 
cftlier 'public or private, to write upoo such subjects, without 
being rewarded for his trouble. And If it was no disgrace in 
Pindar (as in my opinion It was not) to take money upon these 
occasions, there was no reason for his being ashamed of owning 
it ; on the cimtrary, it must luve been esteemed a piece of false 
modesty and ridiculous allectation in him to endeavonr to eon- 
ceal it ; espedaliy as the fact conkl not bot have been pnUic and 
notorious. As to the value of the praises beslowed by Pindar 
upon the persons to whom tliese Odes were inscribed, it mint 
be confessed it could not have lieen very great; since it cannot 
be supposed that Pindar had any personal knowledge of fir Urn 
frettest part of Uw cooqoeron, to wbon be haa addMHcd thc«k 
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And with the Spartan sage maintain, 

That man is worthless without gold \ 
This truth himself by sad experience proVd, 
Deserted in his need by those he lov*d. 



Ibeir charaeters, ezoepUng tnch parts of them u mig^ kn« 
been collected from the victorivs tb^ obtained, m, their affli^ 
dexterity, atrencth, and courage, &c and their weaith, infemd 
fh>in their breeding, mainUiDing, and managing a race of bc» 
tifnl, strong, and fleet bortes; excepting these parti(»ilars,Isai]r« 
he must have taken their characters and histories either from 
therasclves, their friends, or coantrymen,aswell as the aocooals 
of their families, geneaiogiea, and countries, ao frequently to te 
met with in bit Odes. The chief advantage accming to the 
persons celebrated by Pindar, was the having their victoraa, 
Ac recorded by a poet, whose reputation wonld, in all probsp 
Ulity, not only spread their fame as far as the Grecian laiiga«|» 
was spoken or understood, bat transmit it also to pnslerily; 
an advantage certainly as well worthy their ambiti<Mi as ite 
Olympic crown ; and of this Pindar was no less aenslUe. thaa 
those persons who were desirous of purchasing it of him, sad 
accordingly seems to have set a pretty high price upon hkOdi^ 
as may appewr from the following story, related by the Sckoliia 
upon the fiXth Kemean Ode, inscribed to Pytbeas of .XgiBS, 
which begins vntix these words, 'Owt ayJp»a»ro«ciic ii^', a. ». x. 
I am no statuary, 4c. The Scholiast upon this passage njs, 
that it is reported, that the friends of Pytbeas, conoing to Pindsr, 
desired him ta compose an Ode upon the victory obtained bf 
Pytbeas in the Pancratium : but Pindar demaiiding for it th» 
drachmas [somewhat leas than two shillings} they replied, ' il 



a l%atwMmi»wtriMemwithomteMt.\ In theoriginslk 
Is Xf^ifjimta^ Xp^^T' ^M^ •• «• moment mimesff is the mms; 
oiv according to our EnglMi proverb, ' Money nanken the BHUi' 
Ibe name of this Spartan sage was Aristodcnsns: the Scholiitf 
Informs ns, that Amft-on of E{>faesus reckoned tbii Sptttn phs 
Ineoirtiermmmgihe am. wise nM> of g^. 
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Nor to thy wisdom is this tnith anknown ; 
No longer therefore shall the muse deky 
To smg the rapid steeds, and Isthmian crown. 
Which the great monarch of the briny flood ' 
On lov'd Xenocrates bestow*d, 
Wb generous cares with honour to repay. 

was better to haTe a brafen statue of that piiee, than a poem ;' 
and went their ways : bat some timeafter, duuifins thdr opinion, 
they retnmed to Pindar, and gave him his priea ; npon which, 
Pindar, a little piqued at their having so much nndervaloed his 
poetry, began liis Ode with showing how mnch a poem was 
to be prelterred to a statue, which conld not move from the place 
wliere it was once fixed ; whereas a poem might be tran^Miled 
any where, and consequently divulge in many places the glory 
of tile person in whose honour it was composed. The sama 
tliong^t, tliougfa somewhat differently applied, ooeurs in the 
latter end of the Ode, which I have here translated ; and to 
these pamges Honue plaioly aUndes in the foUowing y^nm of' 
his Ode npon Pindar : 

Sive, quos Elea domum reducit 
Palma calestes : pugiletnve, equumve 
Dicit, et centum jnaiore slgnis 
Munere donat. 

I cannot conduds ibis note witlioni obaenrbig, that thera is 
probably an error in the sum (tliree dradunas) mentioned by 
the Scholiast as the price demanded by Pindar for bis Ode ; for 
though some people may imagfaie that money enongh for an 
Ode, yet the same persons, I dare say, will think it too smaU a 
price Cor a statue of brass : especially if the conquerors in the 
Kentan gnroes were, like thoee in the Olympic, obliged by law 
to have their statues precisely of the same dimensions with tlieni- 
•elvcs, whkh it roost probable. 

3 WMch the great nmtmrch of the brimffjieod^ ^c.} The 
laUuuian games were sacred to Nepmne, who also, aeoording 
to the Greek mythology, waslhe inventor or creator of horses<; 
for both which reasons, the victory obtained by Xenocnies is 
bere said to be the gUI of Neptmie. , ^ , ,,, by Google 
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STROPHE II. 

Him too \ bis Agrigentiun's briglitcst star^ 

Iiitoiia*s son with favourable eyes 
At Criia "view'd, and bleas'd his conquering car; 

Nor, when, contending for the noble prise, 
Nicomachos, on Athens* craggy plain. 
With dextrous art controlled the chariot-steering 
rein, 

ANTISTROPHB ll. 

Bid Phoebus bhune the driver's skilfhl hand; 

But with Athenian palms his master gnic'd : 
His master, greeted in the* Olympic sand ; 

And evermore with grateinl zeal embrac*d 
By the great priests, whose herald voice procbdxDi 
The' Elean feasts of Jove, and Pisa*s sacred gamci 

4 Him too^Latona*s son-rOt Criia vtettfd, 4!C.l In thm 
■Dd the following verses, Pindar eniiincntes Ihe Yictories ob- 
tained by Xenocrates in several games; as in the Pythian, is 
some games eidiiUted at Athens, and In the Olympic. In (be 
second Olymple Ode, Inscribed to Tberon the brother of Xmo- 
erates, Pindar takes notice of the Isthmiaa and Pythian croms 
gained by the two brothefs, whom he therefore styles copartatn 
In immortal praise; bat says, that Theron alone gained the n» 
tory at Olympia : from whenee It is evident that tUs Ode, is 
which mention is made of an Olympic crown obtafaied by 
Zenocratos, was written npon occaston of another Isthmia 
iFictory gained by Xenocrates, aabseqoent to that roentiooed \j 
Pindar in his Ode to Theron ; and eonseqacndy that the praest 
Ode was written some Ume after that, and mocbcr (Uw »ixik 
Pythian Ode) composed by Pindar on oeeaaiott of Xeuaam 
having come off victorloos in ifie Pythian gamcn. The im 
however of this Ode Is mnertabi; it is probable, aa has be* 
•tosrvc^, that it was wrillws allir the «calh of : 
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EFODB II. 

Him, on fhe golden lap of victory 

Reclining his illostrions head^ 
They hail'd with sweetest melody ; 
' And through the land his glory spread, 
. Through the fam'd Altis of Olympic Jove * ; 
Where in the honours of the sacred grove 
The children of ^nesidamns shar'd ; 
For not unknown to victory and praise, 
Oft, Thrasybulus, hath thy mansion heard 
The pleasing concerts of the youthjful choir, 

Attemper'd to tlie warbling lyre. 
And the sweet mixture of triumphal lays. 

. STROPHE III. 

Id smoothand flowery paths the' encomiast treads, 
When to the mansions of the good and great 

In pomp the nymphs of Helicon he leads : 
Yet tiiee, Xeuocrates, to celebrate, , 

s Through ike fm'd AUU of Olymple Jove; 4^.] The 
saered grove of Inpiter, at Olympia, was named Mtts, This 
AltUy as we learn from Pindar himself (Olymp. Ode x.) and 
tiis SdioUast, was set apart by Heresies for a banqiietting*plaoe 
tor thoae who contended, or rather ccmqnered, in the Olympic 
^aoMss; by those words» therefore, 

- Where in the honours of the sacred grove 
The cftUdren of JEnesidatnus shar'd ; 

jpiodar means to say, that Theron and Xenocrates* the sons of 
jKncaidamas. gained the Olympic crown: and by the following, 

JFbr mt unfmoum to victory and praise, ^c. 
fse alladesto the Odes and mniie nsoally composed and sang on 
tlioee occasions, om^zea by Google 

yOh. II. 
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Thy all-surpasiing gentieness to ring 
In equal strains, reqiures an aU4Hirpas8ing stnng. 

ANTISTROPHE III. 

To all benevolent, rever'd, belov'd. 

In every social virtue he excell'd ; 
And with his conquering steeds at Cormth pwH 
How sacred the decrees of Greece he hew j 
With equal zeal the' inunortals he adored, 
And spread with frequent feasts bis consecntea 
board. 

IBPODE III. 

Nor did he e^er, when rose a stormy gale, 

Relax hi3 hospitable course, 
Or gather in his swelling sail : 
But finding ever some resource ^ 
The fierce extremes of fortune to aflay, 
Held on with equal pace his constant way. 

t^ndfttthMs amquering steeds ^^arMhfrm^i. 
Hew sacredthedecreesqf Greece he beid,} 

We are told in the Lalin note, upou thii P»^**^f^ 

The «verri kinds of horseir.ces in thepm« t^ e«^ 
iiitated wtth thto view, as I lutve obMTved in the I)h«rtiD* 

7 Butjlndingever some resource, 4.^0 The wW"^^''* 
place is M>ol»8core tut the leunedwUlptrton ne, If l •«" 
kiot liit upon tbe rig^t meuins. 
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Permitnot then,throagh dread of envious toDgnes^ 
Thy father's worth to be in silence lost ; 
Kor from the public keep these choral songs. 
Not in one comer is the poef s strain 

Fonn'd, like a statne, to remain, 
This, Nicasippos, teU my honoured host. 



FINIS. 
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